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TO  THE  KING. 


SIR,  • 

I  ESTF.KM  myself  hi G^hly  honoured  in  being  permit- 
ted to  dedicate  and  present  my  Narrative  of  the  Life 
and  Actions  of  Captain  James  Cook  to  yourMajesty. 
It  was  owing  to  your  Majesty's  royal  patronage  and 
bounty,  that  this  illustrious  navigator  was  enabled 
to  execute  those  vast  undertakings,  and  to  make 
tliose  extraordinary  discoveries,  which  have  contri- 
buted so  much  to  the  reputation  of  the  British  em- 
I)ire,  and  have  reflected  such  peculiar  glory  on  your 
Majesty's  reign.  Without  your  Majesty's  muni- 
ficence and  encouragement,  the  world  would  have 
remained  destitute  of  that  immense  light  which  has 
been  thrown  on  geography,  navigation,  and  the  most 
important  sciences.  To  your  Majesty,  therefore,  a 
work  like  the  present  is  with  particular  propriety 
addressed. 

It  is  impossible,  on  this  occasion,  to  avoid  extend- 
ing my  thoughts  to  the  other  noble  instances  in 
which  your  Majesty's  liberal  protection  of  science 
and  literature  has  been  displayed.  Your  Majesty 
began  your  reign  in  a  career  so  glorious  to  pri  iices : 
and  wonderful  has  been  the  increase  of  knowledge 
and  taste  in  this  country.  The  improvements  in 
philosophical  science,  and  particularly  in  astrono- 
my ;  the  exertions  of  experimental  and  chemical  in- 
(juiry,  the  advancement  of  natural  history,  the  pro- 
gress and  perfection  of  the  polite  arts,  and  the  valu- 
able compositions  that  have  been  produced  in  every 
department  of  learning,  have  corresponded  with 
your  Majesty's  gracious  wishes  and  encouragement, 
and  have  renderedy|l]f^mi|r  ^  Britain  famous  in 
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«V  DEDICATION. 

cvfry  quarter  of  the  globe.  If  there  be  any  persons 
who,  in  these  respects,  would  depreeiate  the  pre- 
sent times,  in  comparison  with  those  wliich  have 
j)reced(^d  them,  it  may  safely  be  assert(»d,  that  such 
persons  have  not  duly  attended  to  the  history  of 
literature.  'J'he  course  of  my  studies  has  enabled 
me  to  sjjeak  with  some  confidence  on  the  sul)ject; 
nnd  to  say,  that  your  majesty's  reij^n  is  eminently 
tUstinpjuished  by  one  of  the  greatest  glories  that 
can  belong  to  a  monarch. 

Knowledge  and  virtue  constitute  the  chief  lia])pi- 
ness  of  a  nation:  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished 
that  the  virtue  of  this  country  were  equal  to  its 
knowledge.  If  it  be  not  so,  this  does  not  arise 
from  the  want  of  an  illustrious  exanq)le  in  the  per- 
son of  }(>iir  I\l;ijesty,  anil  that  of  your  royal  Con- 
sort. The  pattern  wliich  is  set  by  the  king  and 
Queen  of  Cireat  Britain,  of  those  (pialities  wliich 
are  the  truest  ornaments  and  felicities  of  life,  affords 
a  strong  incitement  to  the  imitation  of  the  same 
excellencies;  and  cannot  fail  of  contributing  to  the 
more  extensive  prevalence  of  that  moral  conduct 
on  which  the  welfare  of  society  so  greatly  depends. 

That  your  Majesty  may  possess  every  felicity  in 
your  royal  Person  and  Family,  and  enjoy  a  long  and 
pros])erous  reign,  over  an  enlightened,  a  fn^e,  and  a 
bapj)y  people,  is  the  sincere  and  ardent  prayer  of, 

SiH, 

Your  Majesty's  most  faithful, 
and  most  obedient, 

subject  and  servant, 

And«ew  Kippis. 

London, 
June  31,  17O8. 
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PREFACE. 


AiTiiouGH  I  have  often  appeared  before  the  public  as 
a  writer,  I  never  did  k  with  so  much  diffidence  and 
anxiety  as  on  the  present  occasion.  This  anses  from 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  work  in  which  I  have  now 
engaged.  A  Narrative  of  the  Life  and  Actions^of 
Captain  Cook  must  principally  consist  of  the  voyages 
and  discoveries  he  made,  and  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers to  which  he  was  exposed.  The  private  incidents 
concerning  him,  though  collected  with  the  utmost  di- 
ligence, can  never  compare,  either  in  number  or  im- 
portance, with  his  public  transactions.  His  public 
transactions  are  the  things  that  mark  the  man,  that  dis- 
play his  mind  and  his  character;  and,  therefore  they 
are  the  grand  objects  to  which  the  attention  of  his  bio- 
grapher must  be  directed.  However,  the  right  con- 
duct of  this  business  is  a  point  of  no  small  difficulty 
and  embarrassment.  The  question  will  frequently 
arise,  How  far  the  detail  should  be  extended  ?  There 
IS  a  danger,  on  the  one  hand,  cf  being  carried  to  an 
undue  length,  and  of  enlarging,  more  than  is  needful, 
on  facts  which  may  be  thought  already  sufficiently 
known ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  giving  such  a  jejune 
account,  and  such  a  slight  enumeration  of  important 
events,  as  shall  disappoint  the  wishes  and  expectations 
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of  the  reader.    Of  the  two  extremes,  the  last  seems  to 
be  that  which  should  most  be  avoided ;    for,  unless 
wiiat  Captain  Cook  performed,  and  what  he  encoun- 
tered, be  related  somewhat  at  large,  his  Lif^  and  Ac- 
tions would  be  imperfectly  represented  to  the  world. 
The  proper  medium  appears  to  be,   to  bring  forward 
the  things  in  which  he  was  personally  concerned,  and 
and  to  pass  slightly  over  other  matters.     Even   here 
it  is  scarcely  possible,  nor  would  it  be  desirable,  to 
avoid  the  introduction  of  some  of  the  most  striking  cir- 
cumstances which  relate  to  the  new  countries  and  in- 
habitants that  were  visited  by  our  great  navigator  i 
since  these  constitute  a  part  o^  the  knowledge  and  be- 
nefit derived  from  his  undertakings.     Whether  I  have 
been  so  happy  as  to  preserve  the  due  medium,  I  pre- 
sume not  to  determine.     1  have  been  anxious  to  do  it, 
without  always  being  able  fully  to  satisfy  my  own 
mind  that  1  have  succeeded  ;  on  which  account  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  if  different  opinions  should  be  formed 
on  the  subject.     In  that  case,  all  that  1  can  offer  in 
my  own  defence  will  be,  that  1  have  acted  to  the  best 
of  my  judgment.     At  any  rate  I  flatter  myself  with 
the  hope  of  having  presented  to  tlie  public  a  work  not 
wholly  uninteresting  or  unentertaining.     Those  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  Captain  Cook's  expeditions, 
may  be  pleased  with  reviewing  them  in  a  mon-  com- 
pendious form,  and  with  having  his  actions  placed  in 
a  closer  point  of  view,   in  consequence  of  their  being 
divested  of  the  minute   nautical,  and  otiier  details, 
which  were  essentially  necessary  in  the   voyages  at 
large*    As  to  those  jHrrsons,  if  there  be  any,  who  have 
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PREFACE.  Vli 

hitherto  obtained  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  what 
was  done  and  discovered  by  this  illustrious  man,  they 
will  not  be  offended  with  the  length  of  the  following 
narrative. 

In  various  respects,  new  information  will  be  found 
in  the  present  perfrrmance ;  and  other  things,  which 
were  less  perfectly  known  before,  are  set  in  a  clearer 
and  fuller  light.  This,  I  trust,  will  appear  in  the  first 
third,  fifth,  and  seventh  chapters.  It  may  be  observ- 
ed, likewise,  that  the  fresh  matter  now  communicated 
is  of  the  most  authentic  kind,  and  derived  from  the 
most  respectable  sources.  My  obligations  of  this  na- 
ture are,  indeed,  very  great,  and  call  for  my  warmest 
gratitude.  The  dates  and  facts  relative  to  Captain 
Cook's  different  promotions  are  taken  nom  the  books 
of  the  Admiralty,  by  the  directions  of  the  noble  lord 
who  is  at  the  head  of  that  Board,  and  the  favour  of 
Mr.  Stephens.  I  embrace  with  pleasure  this  oppor- 
tunity of  mentioning,  that,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  I 
have  experienced,  in  several  instances.  Lord  Howe's 
condescending  and  favourable  attention.  To  Mr. 
Stephens  I  am  indebted  for  other  communications 
besides  those  which  concern  the  times  of  Captain 
Cook's  preferments,  and  for  his  general  readiness  in 
forwarding  the  design  of  the  present  work.  The  Karl 
of  Sandwich,  the  great  patron  of  our  navigator,  and 
the  principal  mover  in  his  mighty  undertakings,  has 
honoured  me  with  some  important  information  con- 
cerning him,  especially  with  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances which  preceded  his  last  voyage.  To  Sir 
Hugh  Palliser's  zeal  for  the  memory  of  his  friend  I 
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stand  particularly  obliged.  From  a  large  communi- 
cation, with  which  he  was  so  good  as  to  favour  me, 
I  have  derived  very  material  intelligence,  as  will  ap- 
pear in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  and  especially  in 
the  first  chapter.  In  the  same  chapter  are  some  facts 
which  I  received  from  Admiral  Graves,  through  the 
hands  of  the  Rev,  Dr.  Douglas,  now  IMshop  of  Car- 
lisle (whose  admirable  Introduction  to  the  Voyage  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  must  be  of  the  most  essential  ser- 
vice to  every  writer  of  the  Life  of  Captain  Cook).  The 
Captain's  amiable  and  worthy  Widow,  who  is  held  in 
just  esteem  by  all  his  friends,  has  given  me  an  account 
of  several  domestic  circumstances.  I  should  be  de- 
ficient in  gratitude,  were  I  here  to  omit  the  name  of 
Mr.  Samwell :  for  though  what  is  inserted  from  him 
in  this  work  has  already  been  laid  before  the  public, 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  through  the  interposi- 
tion of  our  common  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gregory,  it 
was  originally  written  for  my  use,  and  freely  consign- 
ed to  my  disposal ;  and  that  it  was  at  my  particular 
instance  and  request  that  it  was  separately  printed 
My  obligations  to  other  gentlemen  will  be  mentioned 
in  their  proper  places. 

Rut  my  acknowledgments  are,  above  all,  due  to  Sir 
Joseph  lianks,  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  for  the 
interest  he  has  taken  in  the  present  publication.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  his  advice,  that  it  was  given  to  the 
world  in  the  form  which  it  now  bears ;  and  his  assistance 
has  been  invariable  through  every  part  of  the  under- 
taking. To  him  the  inspection  of  the  whole  has  been 
submitted  :  and  to  him  it  is  owing,  that  the  work  is,  in 
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many  respects,  far  more  complete  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been.  The  exertions  of  zeal  and  friend- 
ship. I  have  been  so  happy  as  to  experience  from  him 
in  VI  riting  the  account  of  Captain  Cook,  have  corres- 
ponded with  that  ardour  which  Sir  Joseph  Banks  is 
always  ready  to  display  in  promoting  whatever  he 
judges  to  be  subservient  to  the  cause  of  science  and 
literature. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Account  of  Captain  Cook,  previous  to  his  first  Voyage  round 

the  World. 

Captain  James  Cook  had  no  claim  to  distinction  on 
account  of  the  lustre  of  his  birth,  or  the  dignity  of  his 
ancestors.  His  father,  James  Cook,  who  from  his  dia- 
lect is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Northumbrian,  was  in 
the  humble  station  of  a  servant  in  husbandry,  and  mar- 
ried a  woman  of  the  same  rank  with  himself,  whose 
christian  name  was  Grace.  Both  of  them  were  noted 
in  their  neighbourhood  for  their  honesty,  sobriety,  and 
diligence.  They  first  lived  at  a  village  called  Morton, 
and  then  removed  to  Marton,  another  village  in  the 
North-riding  of  Yorkshire,  sit  'ated  in  the  high  road 
from  Gisborough.in  Cleveland,  to  Stockton  upon  Tees, 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles 
from  each  of  these  towns.  At  Morton,  Captain  ( 'ook 
was  born,  on  the  27th  of  October,  1728  ;*  and,  agree- 
ably to  the  custom  of  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  whose 
practice  it  was  to  baptize  infants  soon  after  their  birth, 
he  was  baptized  on  the  -ird  of  November  following.  He 
was  one  of  nine  children,  all  of  whom  are  now  dead, 
excepting  a  daughter,  who  married  a  hsherman  at  Red- 
car.  The  first  rudiments  of  young  Cook's  education 
were  received  by  him  at  Marton,  where  he  was  taught 
to  read  by  dame  Walker,  the  schoolmistress  of  the  vil- 
lage. When  he  was  eight  years  of  age,  his  father,  in 
consequence  of  the  character  he  had  obtained  for  indus- 
try, frvgality,  and  skill  in  husbandry,  had  a  little  pro- 

*   The  mu<i  house  in  which  Captain  Cook  drew  his  first  breatJi 
is  pulli'd  down,  aud  uo  vt&ti^es  of  it  are  now  reinainiuK* 

li 
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motion  bestowed  upon  him,  which  was  that  of  beiriL^ 
apj)ointe(l  head-servant,  or  hind,*  to  a  farm  heh)n«;inj^ 
to  the  late  'Ihonias  Skottow,  \\s{\.  called  Airy  Jlohne, 
near  Cireat  Ayton.  To  this  place,  therefore,  he  re- 
moved with  his  family;!  and  his  son  .lames,  at  Mr. 
Skottow's  exj)ense,  was  put  to  a  day-school  in  Avton, 
where  he  was  instnu'ted  in  writing,  and  in  a  few  of 
the  first  rules  of  arithmetic. 

Before  he  was  thirteen  years  of  ai;e,  he  was  hound  an 
apprentice  to  Mr.  William  Sanderson,  a  haberdasher, 
or  sho})keeper,  at  Straiths,  a  considerable  fishint:;  town, 
about  ten  miles  north  of  \\  hilby.  This  employment, 
however,  was  very  unsuitable  to  young"  Cook's  disposi- 
tion. The  sea  was  the  object  of  his  inclination  ;  and  his 
passion  for  it  could  not  avoid  being  htrenglhened  by  the 
situation  of  the  town  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the 
manner  of  life  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  must  fre- 
quently converse.  Some  disagreement  having  jiap- 
pened  between  him  and  iiis  master,  he  obtained  his  dis- 
charge, and  soon  after  bound  himself  for  seven  years  to 
iMessrs.  John  and  Henry  Walker,  of  Whitby,  Quakers 
by  religious  profession,  and  principal  owners  ot  the  ship 
l*reelove,  and  of  another  vessel,  both  of  which  were 
constantly  employed  in  the  coal  trade.     '1  he  greatest 

!)art  of  his  apprenticeship  was  spent  on  board  the  Free- 
ove.  After  lie  was  out  of  his  time,  he  continued  to 
serve  in  the  coal  and  other  branches  of  trade  (though 
chiefly  in  the  former)  in  the  capacity  of  a  common 
sailor;  till,  at  length,  he  was  raised  to  be  mate  of  one 
of  Mr.  John  Walker's  ships.  During  this  period  it  is 
not  recollected  that  he  exhibited  any  thing  very  pecu- 
liar, either  in  his  abilities  or  his  conduct ;  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  had  gained  a  considerable 
degree  of  knowledge  in  the  practical  part  of  navigation, 
and  that  liis  attentive  and  sagacious  mind  was  laying 

•  This  i.s  the  iiaiim  which,  in  that  jmrt  of  the  cnuntf y,  is  given 
to  the  lu'ad  :>ervant,  or  bailiU,  ol  a  tann. 

+  Mr.  ('ook,  s«iiior.  sptiit  tlu-  (lose  ol' his  life  with  his  <laufih- 
tei.  at  Kedcar.  ami  is  supposed  to  I.  e  been  about  eighty  hve 
years  of  age  wlieu  lie  died. 
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up  a  store  of  observations,  whieh  would  be  useful  to 
hnu  in  future  life. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1755,  when  hostilities  broke 
out  between  l.ngland  and  France,  and  there  was  a  hot 
])rt'ss  for  seamen,  Mr.  Cook  happened  to  be  in  the  river 
Thames  with  the  ship  to  which  he  belonged.  At  first 
lie  concealed  himself,  to  avoid  being  pressed ;  but  re- 
flecting, that  it  might  be  difficult,  notwithstanding  all 
his  vigilance,  to  elude  discovery  or  escape  pursuit,  he 
determined,  upon  fartlier  consideration,  to  enter  volun- 
tarily into  his  majesty's  service,  and  to  take  his  future 
fortune  in  the  royal  navy.  Perhaps  he  had  some  pre- 
sage in  his  own  mind,  that  by  his  activity  and  exertions 
he  might  rise  considerably  above  his  present  situation. 
Accordingly,  he  went  to  a  rendezvous  at  Wapping,  and 
entered  with  an  officer  of  the  Eagle  man  of  war,  a  ship 
of  sixty  guns,  at  that  time  commanded  by  Captain  Ha- 
mer.  '1  o  this  ship  Captain  (afterward  Sir  Hugh)  Pal- 
liser  was  appointed ,  in  the  month  of  October,  1 755 ;  and 
when  he  took  the  command,  found  in  her  James  Cook, 
whom  he  soon  distinguished  to  be  an  able,  active,  and 
diligent  seaman.  All  the  officers  spoke  highly  in  iiis 
favour,  and  the  Captain  was  so  well  pleased  with  his 
behaviour,  that  he  gave  him  every  encouragement 
which  lay  in  his  power. 

In  the  course  of  some  time.  Captain  Palliser  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Osbaldeston,  then  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Scarborough,  acquainting  him  that  several 
neighbours  of  his  had  solicited  him  to  write  in  favour 
of  one  Cook,  on  board  the  captain's  ship.  They  had 
heard  that  (!aptain  Palliser  had  taken  notice  of  him, 
and  they  requested,  if  he  thought  Cook  deserving  of 
it,  that  he  would  point  out  in  what  manner  Mr.  Osbal- 
deston might  best  contribute  his  assistance  towards  for- 
warding the  young  man's  promotion.  The  captain,  in 
his  reply,  did  justice  to  Cook's  merit;  but,  as  he  had 
been  only  a  short  time  in  the  navy,  informed  Mr. 
Osbaldeston  that  he  could  not  be  promoted  as  a  com- 
mission officer.  A  master's  warrant.  Captain  Palliser 
added,  might  perhaps  be  procured  for  Mr.  Cook,  by 
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WHICH  he  wouiu  DC  r:iis('(i  to  a  station  that  lie  was  well 
tjualilicd  to  discharj^o  with  ability  and  rrtidit. 

Such  awarranl  hcoiitaini'donihc  lOth  of  May,  1759, 
for  the  (iiinnpus  sUiop  ;  hut  the  projjer  master  having 
unexj)ecledly  returned  to  her,  tlie  appointment  did  not 
take  place.  I'our  days  after  he  was  made  master  of 
the  Oarhind;  when,  upon  imjuiry,  it  was  found,  that 
he  could  not  join  her,  as  the  ship  had  already  sailed. 
On  the  next  (lay,  the  15th  of  i\lay,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  .Mercury.  These  (piick  and  successive  appoint- 
ments shew  that  his  interest  was  stron^j^,  and  that  the 
intention  to  serve  him  was  real  and  ellectual. 

The  destination  of  the  Mercury  was  to  iNorth  Ame- 
rica, where  she  joined  the  lleet  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Charles  Saunilers,  which,  in  conjunction  w'*h  the 
land  forces  under  Ciencral  Wolfe,  was  engaged  in  the 
famous  siege  of  Quebec.  During  that  siege,  a  ditHcult 
and  dangerous  service  was  necessary  to  be  performed. 
This  was  to  take  the  soun(lini;s  in  the  channel  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  between  the  island  of  Orleans  and 
the  north  shore,  directly  in  the  front  of  the  French  for- 
tified camp  at  Montmorency  and  Ik'auport,  in  order  to 
enable  the  admiral  to  place  ships  against  the  enemy's 
batteries,  and  to  cover  our  army  on  a  general  attack, 
which  the  heroic  Wolfe  intended  to  make  on  the  camp. 
Captain  Palliser,  in  conseijuenee  of  bis  accjuaintance 
with  Mr.  Cook's  sagacity  and  resolution,  recommended 
him  to  the  service ;  and  he  performed  it  in  the  most 
complete  manner.  In  this  business  he  was  employed 
during  the  night-time,  for  several  nights  together.  At 
length  he  was  discovered  by  the  enemy,  who  collected 
a  great  number  of  Indians  and  canoes,  in  a  wood  near 
the  waterside,  which  were  launched  in  the  night,  for 
the  purpose  of  surrounding  him,  and  cutting  him  off. 
On  this  occasion,  he  had  a  very  narrow  escape.  He 
was  obliged  to  run  for  it,  and  pushed  on  shore  on  the 
island  of  Orleans,  near  the  guard  of  the  English  hos- 

Eital.     Some  of  the  Indians  entered  at  the  stern  of  the 
oat,  as  Mr  Cook  leaped  out  at  the  bow  ;  and  the  boat, 
which  was  a  barge  belonging  to  one  of  the  ships  of  war, 
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was  carried  away  in  triumph.  However,  he  furnished 
the  admiral  with  as  correct  and  complete  a  draught  of 
the  channel  and  soundin<rs  as  could  have  heen  made 
after  our  countrymen  were  in  possession  of  (Quebec. 
Sir  Huirh  I'alliser  iiad  ii^ocnl  reason  to  believe,  that  be- 
fore this  time  M  r.  Cook  had  scarcely  ever  used  a  pencil, 
and  that  he  knew  nothing  of  drawinj^.  J5utsuch  was 
his  capacity,  that  he  specilily  made  himself  master  of 
every  object  to  which  he  aj)plied  his  attention. 

Another  important  service  was  performed  by  Mr, 
Cook  while  the  fleet  continued  in  the  river  of  St.  Law- 
rence. The  navigation  of  that  river  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult and  hazardous.  It  was  particularly  so  to  the  l^ng- 
lish,  who  were  then  in  a  great  measure  strangers  to  this 
part  of  North  America,  and  who  had  no  chart,  on  the 
correctness  of  which  they  could  depend.  It  was  there- 
fore ordered  by  the  admiral,  that  Mr.  Cook  should  be 
employed  to  survey  those  parts  of  the  river,  below 
Quebec,  which  navigators  had  experienced  to  be  at- 
tended with  peculiar  dirticulty  and  dnnger ;  and  he  exe- 
cuted the  business  with  the  same  diligence  and  skill 
of  which  lie  had  already  afforded  so  happy  a  specimen. 
When  he  had  finishetl  the  undertaking,  his  chart  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  was  published,  with  soundings, 
and  directions  for  sailing  in  that  river.  Of  the  accuracy 
and  utility  of  this  chart,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it 
hath  never  since  been  found  necessary  to  publish  any 
other.  One,  which  has  apj)eared  in  France,  is  only  a 
copy  of  our  author's,  on  a  reduced  scale. 

After  the  expedition  at  Quebec,  Mr.  Cook,  by  war- 
rant from  Lord  Colvill,  was  appointed,  on  the  22d  of 
September,  1759,  master  of  the  iSorthumberland  man 
of  war,  the  ship  in  which  his  lordship  staid,  in  the 
following  winter,  as  commodore,  with  the  command 
of  a  squadron  at  Halifax.  In  this  station,  Mr.  Cook's 
behaviour  did  not  fail  to  gain  him  the  esteem  and  friend- 
ship of  his  commander.  Ouring  the  leisure,  which  the 
season  of  winter  afforded  him,  he  employed  his  time 
in  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  as  eminently  quali- 
fied hhn  for  future  w^rvice.     It  was  at  Halifax  that  he 
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of  whirh  he  had  the  assistance  were  few  in  number: 
but  his  imluslry  enabled  him  to  supply  many  defects, 
and  to  make  a  progress  far  superior  to  what  could  be 
expected  from  the  advantaf^es  he  enjoyed. 

While  JNlr.  Cook  was  master  of  the  Northumberland 
umler  Lord  C'olvill,  that  ship  came  to  Newfoundland  in 
September,  17()2,  to  assist  in  the  recapture  of  the  island 
from  the  French,  by  the  forces  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Amherst.  \V  hen  the  island  was  re- 
covered, the  Kn^^lish  Heet  staid  some  days  at  IMacentia, 
in  order  to  put  it  in  a  more  complete  st:itc  of  d  fence, 
During  this  time  Mr.  Cook  manifested  a  diligence  in 
surveying  the  liarbour  and  heights  of  the  phice,  which 
arrested  the  notice  of  Captain  (now  Admiral)  CJraves, 
commander  of  the  Antelope,  and  governor  of  New- 
foundland. The  governor  was  hence  induced  to  ask. 
Cook  a  variety  of  <|uestions,  from  the  answers  to  which 
he  was  led  to  entertain  a  very  favourable  opinion  of 
his  abilities.  This  opinion  was  increased,  the  more  he 
saw  of  Mr.  Cook's  conduct ;  who,  wherever  they  went, 
continued  to  display  the  most  unremitting  attention  to 
every  object  that  related  to  the  knowledge  of  the  coast, 
and  was  calculated  to  facilitate  the  practice  of  naviga- 
tion. The  esteem  which  Captain  Graves  had  conceived 
for  him  was  confirmed  by  the  testimonies  to  his  charac- 
ter, that  were  given  by  all  the  officers  under  whom  he 
served. 

In  the  latter  end  of  1762,  I\lr.  Cook  returned  to  Kng- 
land;  and,  on  the  21st  of  December,  in  the  same  year 
married,  at  Barking  in  Essex,  JMiss  Elizabeth  Batts, 
an  amiable  and  deserving  woman,  who  was  justly  en- 
titled to  and  enjoyed  his  tenderesv  regard  and  affection. 
But  his  station  in  life,  and  the  high  duties  to  which  he 
was  called,  did  not  permit  him  to  partake  of  matrimo- 
nial felicity,  without  many  and  very  long  interruptions. 
Early  in  the  year  17(i3,  after  the  peace  with  franco 
and  Spain  was  concluded,  it  was  determined  that  Caj)- 
tain  Graves  should  go  out  again,  as  governor  of  New- 
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foundland.  As  the  country  w;is  very  valual)lc  in  a 
commercial  vittw,  and  liad  been  an  object  of  great  con- 
tention l)etvveen  the  Knglish  and  the  French,  the  cap- 
tain obtained  an  establishment  for  the  survey  of  its 
coasts;  which,  however,  he  procured  with  some  diffi- 
culty, because  the  matter  was  not  sufficiently  under- 
stood by  government  at  home.  In  considering  the 
execution  of  the  plan,  Mr.  Cook  appeared  to  Captain 
(/raves  to  be  a  proper  person  for  the  purpose ;  and  pro- 
posals were  made  to  him,  to  which,  notwithstanding 
his  recent  marriage,  he  readily  and  prudently  acceded. 
Accordingly,  he  went  out  with  ttie  Captain  as  sur- 
veyor; and  was  first  employed  to  survey  JNliquelon 
and  St,  l*ierre,  whicli  had  been  ceded  by  the  treaty 
to  the  French,  who,  by  order  of  administration,  were 
to  take  possession  of  them  at  a  certain  period,  even 
thou^di  the  English  commander  should  not  happen  to 
be  arrived  in  the  country.  When  Captain  Graves  had 
reached  that  pari  of  the  world,  he  found  there  the 
governor  wh;^  ii.ul  been  sent  from  France  (Mons. 
D'Anjac),  with  all  the  settlers  and  his  own  family,  on 
board  a  frigate  and  some  transports.  It  was  contrived, 
however,  to  keep  them  in  that  disagreeable  situation 
for  a  whole  month,  which  was  the  time  taken  by  Mr. 
Cook  to  complete  his  survey.  \V  hen  the  business  was 
finislied,  the  French  were  put  into  possession  of  the 
two  islands,  and  left  in  the  (juiet  enjoyment  of  them, 
with  every  profession  of  civility. 

At  the  end  of  the  season,  Mr.  Cook  returned  to  Eng- 
land, but  did  not  long  continue  at  home.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  17(i4,  his  old  and  constant  friend  and 
patron,  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  was  appointed  governor  and 
commodore  of  INewfoundland  and  Labradore ;  upon 
which  occasion  he  was  glad  to  take  Mr,  Cook  with  him, 
in  the  same  capacity  that  he  had  sustained  under  Cap- 
tain Craves.  Indeed,  no  man  could  have  been  found 
who  was  better  qualified  for  finishing  the  design  which 
had  been  begun  in  the  preceding  year.  The  charts 
of  the  coasts,  in  that  part  of  North  America,  were  very 
erroneous;  and  it  was  highly  ncce  oary  to  the  trade 
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and  navigation  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  that  new  ones 
should  be  formed,  which  wouUl  be  more  correct  and 
useful.  Accordingly,  under  the  orders  of  Commodore 
Palliser,  INlr.  Cook  was  appointed  on  tiie  18th  of  April, 
1764,  marine  surveyor  of  Newfoundland  and  J^abra- 
dore ;  and  he  had  a  vessel,  the  Grenville  schooner,  to 
attend  him  for  that  purpose.  How  well  he  executed 
his  commission  is  known  to  every  man  acquainted 
with  navigation.  The  charts  which  he  afterward  pub- 
lished of  the  different  surveys  he  had  made,  reflected 
great  credit  on  his  abilities  and  character,  and  the 
utility  of  them  is  universally  acknowledged.  It  is  un- 
derstood, that,  so  far  as  Newfoundland  is  concerned 
they  were  of  considerable  service  to  the  king's  minis- 
ters, in  settling  the  terms  of  the  last  peace.  i\lr.  Cook 
explored  the  inland  parts  of  this  island  in  a  much  com- 
pleter manner  than  had  ever  been  done  before.  r>y 
penetrating  further  into  the  middle  of  the  country  than 
any  man  hud  hitherto  attempted,  he  discovered  several 
large  lakes,  which  are  indicated  upon  the  general 
chart.  In  these  services  Mr.  Cook  appears  to  have 
been  employed,  with  the  intervals  of  occasionally  re- 
turning to  England  for  the  winter  season,  till  the 
year  1767,  which  was  the  last  time  that  he  went  out 
upon  his  station  of  marine  surveyor  of  Newfoundland. 
It  must  not  be  omittefl,  that,  while  he  occupied  this 
post,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  to  the  Royal 
Society  a  proof  of  his  progress  in  the  study  of  astro- 
nomy. A  short  paper  was  written  by  him,  and  in- 
serted in  the  fifty-seventh  volume  of  the  I'hilosophical 
Transactions,  entitled,  *  An  Observation  of  an  Eclipse 
of  the  Sun  at  the  Island  of  Newfoundland,  August  5, 
1766,  with  the  Longitude  of  the  place  of  Observation 
deduced  from  it.'  The  observation  w;is  made  at  one 
of  the  IJurgeo  islands,  near  Cape  Kay,  in  latitude 
47"  36^  19",  on  the  south-west  extremity  of  Newfound- 
land. INlr.  Cook's  paper  having  been  communicated 
by  Dr.  Hevis  to  Mr.  Witchell,  the  latter  gentleman 
compared  it  with  an  observation  at  Oxford,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hornsby.  on  the  same  eclipse,  and  thence 
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computed  the  dirfcreiice  of  longitude  respecting  the  :^ 
places  of  observation,  making  due  allowance  for  the 
effect  of  parallax,  and  the  prolate  spheroidal  figure  of 
the  earth.  It  appears  from  the  Transactions  that  our 
navigator  had  already  obtained  the  character  of  being 
an  able  mathematician. 


CHAPTER  11. 


Narrative  of  Captain  Cook's  lirst  voyage  round  the  world. 

There  is  scarcely  any  thing  from  which  the  natural 
curiosity  of  man  receives  a  higher  gratification,  than 
from  the  accounts  of  distant  countries  and  nations. 
Nor  is  ii  curiosity  only  that  is  gratified  by  such  ac- 
counts; for  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge  is  hereby 
enlarged,  and  various  objects  are  brought  mto  view, 
an  ac(juaintance  with  which  greatly  contributes  to  the 
improvement  of  life  and  the  benefit  of  the  world.  With 
regard  to  information  of  this  kind,  ihe  moderns  have 
eminently  the  advantage  over  the  ancients.  The  an- 
cients could  neither  pursue  their  encjuiries  with  the 
same  accuracy,  nor  carry  them  on  to  the  same  extent. 
Travelling  by  land  was  much  more  inconvenient  and 
dangerous  than  it  hath  been  in  later  times;  and,  as 
navigation  was  principally  confined  to  coasting,  it 
must  necessarily  have  been  circumscribed  within  very 
narrow  limits. 

The  invention  of  the  compass,  seconded  by  the  ar- 
dent and  enterprising  spirit  of  several  able  men,  was 
followed  by  wonderful  discoveries.  \'asco  di  Gama 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  a  new  way  being 
thiis  found  out  to  the  East  Indies,  the  countries  in  that 
part  of  the  earth  became  more  accurately  and  exten- 
sively known.  Another  world  was  discovered  by 
Colund)us;  and,  at  length,  iNlagalhaen-saccoi  iplished 
the  arduous  and  hitherto  unattempted  task  of  sailing 
round  the  globe.  At  different  periods  he  was  succeed- 
ed by  other  circumnavigators,  of  whom  it  is  no  part  of 
the  present  narrative  to  give  an  account. 
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The  spirit  of  discovery,  whicli  was  so  vlji^orous  dur- 
ing the  J  itter  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  tlirough  the 
whole  of  the  sixteenth  century,  began,  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  decline* 
Great  navigations  were  only  occasionally  untlertaken, 
and  more  from  the  immediate  views  of  avarice  or  war, 
than  from  any  no])le  and  generous  principles,  liut  of 
late  years  they  have  been  revived,  with  the  enlarged 
and  benevolent  design  of  promoting  tlie  happiness  of 
the  human  species. 

A  beginning  of  this  kind  was  made  m  the  reign  of 
George  the  Second,  during  which  two  voyages  were 
performed ;  the  first  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Middleton,  and  the  next  under  the  direction  of  Clap- 
tains  Smith  and  More,  in  order  to  discover  a  north- 
west passage  through  Hudson's  l>ay.  It  was  reserv- 
ed, however,  for  the  glory  of  the  present  reign  to  carry 
the  spirit  of  discovery  to  its  height,  and  to  conduct  it 
on  the  noblest  principles  ;  not  for  the  purposes  of  co- 
vetuousness  or  ambition ;  not  to  plunder  or  destroy  the 
inhabitants  of  newly-explored  countries ;  but  to  im- 
prove their  condition,  to  instruct  them  in  the  arts  of 
life,  and  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  science. 

No  sooner  was  peace  restored,  in  1763,  than  these 
laudable  designs  engaged  his  majesty's  patronage  ;  and 
two  voyages  round  the  world  had  been  undertaken, 
before  Mr.  Cook  set  out  on  his  first  command.  Tiie 
conductors  of  these  voyages  were  the  Caj)tains  Byron, 
Wallis,  and  Carteret,*  by  vvhom  several  discoveries 
were  made,  which  contributed,  in  no  small  tlegree,  to 
increase  the  knowledge  of  geography  and  navigation. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  purpose  lor  which  they  were  sent 
out  appears  to  have  had  a  principal  reference  to  a  par- 
ticular object  in  the  South  Atlantic,  the  direct  track 
they  were  obliged  to  hold,  on  their  way  homeward  by 
the  East  Indies,  prevented  them  from  doing  so  much 

•  The  ('aptains  Wallis  and  C^arttTct  went  nut  together  upon 
the  same  expedition  ;  hut  the  ves'^«ds  they  coiiunanded  having'  ac- 
cidentally parted  <<impau>,  ttiey  proceeded  and  returned  by  a 
diHeieut  j«)utt>,  Ilcncc  their  voyages  uie  distinctly  rtilat«d  by 
Dr.  Ildwkeiiworth.  ; 
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as  might  otherwise  luivu  been  expected  towards  giving 
the  world  a  complete  view  of  that  immense  expanse 
of  ocean,  wliich  the  South  Pacific  comprehends. 

Before  (Captain  VVallis  and  Captain  Carteret  had  re- 
turned to  Great  Britain,  another  voyage  was  resolved 
upon,  for  which  the  improvement  of  astronomical 
science  afforrled  the  immediate  occasion.  It  having 
been  calculated  by  astronomers,  thai,  a  transit  of  Venus 
over  the  Sun's  disk  would  happen  in  1769,  it  was  judged 
that  the  best  place  for  observing  it  would  be  in  some 
part  of  the  South  Sea,  either  at  the  Marquesas,  or  at 
one  of  those  islands  which,  lasman  had  called  Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam,  and  iVliddleburg,  and  which  are  now 
better  known  under  the  appellation  of  the  Friendly 
Islands.  This  being  a  matter  of  eminent  consequence 
in  astronomy,  and  which  excited  the  attention  of  fo- 
reign nations  as  well  as  of  our  own,  the  affair  was 
taken  up  by  the  Jloyal  Society,  with  the  zeal  which 
has  always  been  displayed  by  that  learned  body  for 
the  advancement  of  every  branch  of  philosophical 
science.  Accordingly,  a  long  memorial  was  addressed 
to  his  majesty,  dated  February  the  15th,  1768,  repre- 
senting the  great  importance  of  the  object,  together 
\v  ith  the  regard  which  had  been  paid  to  it  by  the  prin-^  , 
cipal  (!ourts  ot  Europe ;  and  entreating,  among  other 
things  that  a  vessel  might  be  ordered,  at  the  expensfe 
of  governnu  nt,  for  the  conveyance  of  suitable  persons, 
to  make  the  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  at  one 
of  the  pla{;es  before  mentioned.  This  memoria'  having* 
been  laid  before  the  king  by  the  Karl  of  Shelburne 
(now  the  iMar(juess  of  1  -aiisdovvn),  one  of  the  principal 
secretaries  of  state,  his  majesty  graciously  signifiedX 
his  pleasure  to  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, that  they  should  provide  a  ship  for  carryingover 
such  observers  as  the  Koyal  Society  should  judge 
proper  to  send  to  the  South  Seas ;  and.  on  the  3rd  of 
April,  Mr.  Stephens  informed  the  society  that  a  bark 
had  been  taken  up  for  the  purpose. 

The  gentleman  who  had  originally  been  fixed  upon 
to  lake  the  direction  of  the  expedition,  was  Alex- 
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ander  Dalrymple,  Esq.  an  eminent  member  of  the 
Koyal  Society,  and  wlio,  besides  possessing^  an  accu- 
rate knowledjj^e  of  astronomy,  had  distinj^uished  him- 
self by  liis  imiuiries  into  the  geography  of  the  South- 
ern Oceans,  and  by  the  collection  he  had  published 
of  several  voyages  to  those  parts  of  the  world.  Mr. 
l){ilrymple  being  sensible  of  the  difficulty,  or  rather 
of  the  impossibility,  of  carrying  a  ship  through  un- 
known seas,  the  crew  of  which  wore  not  sul)ject  to 
the  military  discipline  of  his  majesty's  navy,  he  made 
it  the  condition  of  his  going,  that  he  should  liave  a 
brevet  commission,  as  captain  of  the  vessel,  in  the 
same  manner  as  such  a  commission  had  been  granted 
to  J)r.  Halley,  in  his  voyage  of  discovery.  To  this 
demand  Sir  Kdward  Ilawke,  who  was  then  at  the  head 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  who  possessed  more  of  the  spirit 
of  his  profession  than  either  of  education  or  science, 
absolutely  refused  to  accede.  He  said,  at  the  board, 
that  his  conscience  v.'ould  not  allow  him  to  trust  any 
ship  of  his  majesty's  to  a  person  who  had  not  regularly 
been  bred  a  seaman.  On  being  further  pressed  upon  the 
subject,  Sir  Edward  declared,  that  he  would  suHer  his 
right  hand  to  be  cut  off  before  he  would  sign  any  such 
commission.  In  tliis  he  was,  in  some  degree,  justified 
by  the  mutinous  behaviour  of  Halley 's  crew,  who  re- 
fused to  acknovvledue  the  lej^al  authority  of  their  com- 
mander,  and  involved  him  in  a  dispute  which  was  at- 
tended with  pernicious  consecjuences.  IMr.  Dalrymple, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  e(iually  steady  in  requiring  a 
compliance  with  the  terms  he  had  proposed.  Such 
was  the  state  of  things,  when  Mr.  Stephens,  secretary 
to  the  Admiralty,  whose  discrimination  of  the  nume- 
rous characters,  with  which  by  !iis  station  he  is  con- 
versant, reflects  as  much  credit  on  his  understanding, 
as  his  uprii'iit  and  able  conduct  does  on  the  office  he 
has  filled  for  so  many  years,  and  under  so  many  ad- 
ministrations, with  honour  to  himself  and  advantage 
to  the  public,  observed  to  the  board,  that  since  Sir  Kd- 
ward liawke  and  Mr.  Dalrymple  were  eijually  in- 
flexible, no  method   remaine<l   but  that  of  finding  out 
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another  person  capable  of  the  service.  He  knew,  he 
said,  a  Mr.  Cook,  who  had  been  employed  as  marine 
surveyor  of  Newfoundland,  who  had  been  regularly 
educated  in  the  navy,  in  which  he  was  a  master,  and 
whom  he  judged  to  be  fully  qualified  for  the  direction 
of  the  present  undertaking,  Mr.  Stephens,  at  the 
same  time,  recommended  it  to  the  board,  to  take  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Hugh  l^alliser,  who  had  lately  been 
governor  of  Newfoundland,  and  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Cook's  character.  Sir  Hugh  rejoiced 
in  the  opportunity  of  serving  his  friend.  He  strength- 
ened Mr.  Stephen's  recommendation  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power ;  and  added  many  things  in  Mr.  Cook's  fa- 
vour, aris.ing  from  the  particular  knowledge  which  he 
had  of  his  abilities  and  merit.  Accordingly,  JMr.  Cook 
was  a})pointed  to  the  command  of  the  expedition  by 
the  lords  of  the  Admiralty ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  royal 
navy,  his  commission  bearing  date  on  the  25th  of 
May,  176B. 

When  the  appointment  hail  taken  place,  the  first 
object  was  to  provide  a  vessel  a<lapted  to  the  purposes 
of  the  voyage.  I'his  business  was  committed  to  Sir 
Hugh  I'alliser;  who  took  Lieutenant  Cook  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  they  examined  together  a  great  number 
of  the  ships  which  then  lay  in  the  river  Thames.  At 
length  they  hxed  upon  one,  of  three  hundred  and 
severity  tons,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  the 
Endeavour. 

^Vhile  preparations  were  making  for  Lieutenant 
Cook's  expedition.  Captain  Wallis  returned  from  his 
voyage  rounil  the  world.  Tlie  Karl  of  Morton,  presi- 
dent of  the  Koyal  Society,  had  recommended  it  to  this 
gentleman,  on  his  going  out,  to  fix  upon  a  proper  place 
for  observing  the  transit  of  \  enus.  He  kept,  accord- 
ingly, the  object  in  view :  and  having  discovered,  in 
the  course  of  his  enterprise,  an  island  called  by  him 
Cieorge's  Ishmd,  but  which  has  since  been  found  to 
bear  the  name  oi'  Otahrite,  he  judged  that  I'ort  Koyal 
harbour  in  this  i>land  would  all'ord  an  eligible  situation 
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for  the  purpose.  Havlni]:,  imniediatoly  on  his  return 
to  England,  signified  his  opinion  to  the  Karl  of  Morton, 
the  captain's  idea  was  adopted  by  the  society,  and  an 
answer  conformable  to  it  was  sent  to  the  commission- 
ers of  the  Admiralty,  who  had  applied  for  directions 
to  what  place  the  observers,  should  be  sent. 

Mr.  Charles  Oreen,  a  gentleman  who  had  long  been 
assistant  to  Dr.  Hradley  at  the  royal  observatory  at 
Greenwich,  was  united  by  Lieutenant  Cook  in  con- 
ducting the  astronomical  part  of  the  voyage  ;  and,  soon 
after  their  appointment,  they  received  ample  instruc- 
tions, from  tlie  council  of  the  Royal  Society,  with  re- 
gard to  the  method  of  carrying  on  their  imjuiries.  The 
lieutenant  was  also  accompanied  by  Joseph  Banks, 
Est},  (now  Sir  Joseph  Hanks,  Hart.)  and  Dr.  Solander, 
who,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  the  first  of  them  at  great 
expense  to  hunself,  quitted  all  the  gratifications  of  po- 
lished society,  and  engaged  in  a  very  tedious,  fatigu- 
ing, and  hazardous  navigation,  with  the  laudable  views 
of  ac(juiring  knowledge  in  general,  of  promoting  na- 
tural knowledge  in  particular,  and  of  contributing 
something  to  the  improvement  and  the  happiness  of 
the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

Though  it  was  the  principal,  it  was  not  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  Lieutenant  Cook's  voyage  to  observe  the  transit 
of  \'enus.  A  more  accurate  examination  of  (he  Pacific 
Ocean  was  committed  to  him,  although  in  subserviency 
to  his  main  design:  and,  when  his  chief  business  was 
accomplished,  he  was  directed  to  proceed  in  making 
farther  discoveries  in  the  ij^reat  Southern  Seas. 

The  complement  of  Lieutenant  Cook's  ship  consisted 
of  eighty-four  persons  besides  the  commander.  Her 
victualling  was  for  eighteen  months ;  and  there  was 
put  on  board  of  her  ten  carriage  and  ten  swivel  guns, 
together  with  an  ample  store  of  ammunition  and  other 
necessaries. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1768,  Lieutenant  Cook  was  ap- 
pointed, by  the  lords  oi'  the  Admiralty,  to  the  command 
of  the  Endeavour,  in  consequence  of  which  he  went 
on  board  on  the  27th,  and  took  charge  of  the  siiip. 
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She  then  lay  in  the  bason  in  Deptford-yard,  where  she 
continued  to  lie  till  she  was  completely  fitted  for  sea. 
On  the  30th  of  July  she  sailed  down  the  river,  and  on 
the  13th  of  August  anchored  in  IMymouth  Sound. 
The  wind  becoming  fair  on  the  2f)tli  of  that  month, 
our  navigators  got  under  sail,  and  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember ancliored  in  Funchiale  Road,  in  the  island  of 
JMadeira. 

While  Lieutenant  Cook  and  his  company  were  in 
this  island,  they  were  treated  with  tl>.o  utmost  kind- 
ness and  liberality  by  JMr.  Cheap,  the  English  consul 
there,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable  merchants  in 
the  town  of  Funchiale.  He  insisted  upon  their  taking 
possession  of  his  house,  and  furnished  them  with  every 
possible  accommodation  during  their  stay  at  Madeira. 
They  received,  likewise,  great  marks  of  attention  and 
civility  from  Dr.  Thomas  lleberden,  the  principal  phy- 
si(;ian  of  the  island,  and  brother  to  the  excellent  and 
learned  Dr.  William  lleberden  of  London.  Dr.  Tho- 
mas liuberden  aiforded  all  the  assistance  in  his  power 
to  Mr.  Banks,  and  Dr.  Solander  in  their  botanical  in- 
quiries. 

It  was  not  solely  from  the  English  that  the  lieu- 
tenant and  his  friends  experienced  a  kind  reception. 
Thii  fathers  of  the  Franciscan  convent  displayed  a  li- 
bcirality  of  sentiment  towards  them,  which  might  not 
have  been  expected  from  l^ortuguese  friars;  and,  in  a 
visit  which  they  paid  to  a  convent  of  nuns,  the  ladies 
(expressed  a  particular  pleasure  at  seeing  them.  At 
this  visit  the  good  nuns  gave  an  amusing  proof  of  the 
])rogress  they  had  made  in  the  cultivation  of  their  un- 
derstandings. Having  heard  that  there  were  great 
philosophers  among  the  English  gentlemen,  they  asked 
tlicm  a  variety  of  questions ;  one  of  which  was,  when 
it  would  thunder ;  and  another,  whether  a  spring  of 
fresh  water,  which  was  much  wanted,  was  any  where 
to  be  found  within  the  walls  of  the  convent.  Eminent 
as  our  philosojdiers  were,  they  were  puzzled  by  these 
(piestions. 

Lieutenant  Cook,  having  laid  in  a  fresh  stock  of  beef. 
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water,  and  wine,  set  sail  from  tl»e  island  of  Madeira, 
in  the  night  of  tlie  IHthof  September,  and  proceedoil 
on  his  voyage.  By  the  7th  of  November  several  arti- 
cles of  the  ship's  provisions  began  to  fall  short ;  for 
which  reason,  the  lieutenant  determined  to  put  into 
llio  de  Janeiro.  This  place  he  preferred  to  any  other 
port  in  lirazil  or  to  lalkland's  islands,  because  he 
could  there  be  better  supplied  with  what  he  wanted, 
and  had  no  doubt  of  meeting  with  a  friendly  recej)tion. 

Durine:  the  run  between  iMadeira  and  Jiio  de  .la- 
nciro,  i>ieutenant  Cook  and  the  gentlemen  in  the  Kn- 
deavour  had  an  opportunity  of  determining  a  philoso- 
phical question.  On  the  evening  of  the  '2J)th  of  Oc- 
tober, they  observed  that  luminous  appearance  of  the 
sea  which  has  so  often  been  mentioned  by  navigators, 
and  which  has  been  ascribed  to  such  a  variety  of  causes. 
Flashes  of  light  appeared  to  be  emitted,  exactly  resem- 
bling those  of  lightning,  though  uithoi^t  being  so  con- 
siderable; and  such  was  the  frecjuency  of  them,  that 
sometimes  eiirht  or  ten  were  visible  almost  at  the  same 
moment.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  ( !ook  and  the  other 
gentlemen,  that  tliese  Hiishes  proceeded  from  some 
luminous  animal  j  and  their  o])inion  was  confirmed  by 
cxj)eriment. 

At  llio  de  Janeiro,  in  the  port  of  whicli  Lieutenant 
Cook  came  to  an  anciior  on  the  13th  of  Novend>er,  he 
did  not  meet  with  tlie  polite  reception  that,  j)cjliaps, 
he  had  too  sanguinely  expected.  His  stay  v.as  spent 
in  continual  altercations,  with  the  viceroy,  who  ap- 
peared not  a  little  jealous  of  the  designs  of  the  Kng- 
lis/i :  nor  were  all  the  attiinpts  of  the  Heutenant  to 
set  the  matter  rigiit,  capable  of  })roducing  any  effect. 
'llie  viceroy  was  by  no  means  distinguished  either  by 
his  knowledge  or  his  love  of  science;  and  the  grand 
object  of  Mr.  Cook's  expedition  was  (piite  beyond  his 
comprehension.  When  he  was  told  that  the  i-.nglish 
were  bound  to  the  southward,  by  tiu;  ordvr  of  his  l>ri- 
tannic  majesty,  to  observe  a  transit  of  tlie  planet  Venus 
over  tile  Sun,  an  astronomical  phcn(iineiu)n  of  great 
importance  to  navigation,  he  could  form  no  other  con- 
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cepliou  of  the  matter,  than  that  it  was  the  passing  of 
the  North  star  througli  tlie  South  Pole. 

Durin*:^  the  whole  of  the  contest  ^vith  the  viceroy. 
Lieutenant  Cook  behaved  with  equal  spirit  and  discre- 
tion. A  supply  of  water  and  other  necessaries  could 
not  be  refused  him,  and  these  were  gotten  on  board 
by  the  1st  of  December.  On  that  day  the  lieutenant 
sent  to  the  viceroy  for  a  pilot  to  carry  the  Endeavour 
to  sea ;  but  the  wind  preventing  the  ship  from  getting 
out,  she  was  obliged  to  continue  some  time  longer  in 
the  harbour.  A  Spanish  packet  having  arrived  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  on  the  2d  of  December,  with  dispatches 
from  JUienos  Ayres  for  Spain,  the  conmiander,  Don 
Antonio  de  Monte  Negro  y  Wdasco,  offered,  with  great 
politeness,  to  convey  the  letters  of  the  Englisii  to  Eu- 
rope. This  favour  Lieutenant  Cook  accepted,  and  gave 
Don  Antonio  a  packet  for  the  secretary  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, containing  copies  of  all  the  papers  that  had 
passed  between  himself  and  the  Viceroy.  He  left, 
also,  duplicates  with  the  viceroy,  that  he  might  forward 
them,  if  he  thought  proper,  to  Lisbon. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  it  being  a  dead  calm,  our 
navigators  weighed  anchor,  and  towed  down  the  Bay ; 
but,  to  their  great  astonishment,  two  shots  were  fired 
at  them,  when  they  had  gotten  abreast  of  Santa  Cruz, 
the  principal  fortification  of  the  harbour.  Lieutenant 
Cook  immediately  cast  anchor,  and  sent  to  the  fort  to 
demand  the  reason  of  this  conduct ;  the  answer  to 
which  was,  that  the  commandant  had  received  no 
order  from  the  viceroy  to  let  the  ship  pass;  and  that, 
without  such  an  order,  no  vessel  was  ever  suifered  to 
go  below  the  fort.  It  now  became  necessary  to  send 
to  tile  viceroy,  to  inquire  why  the  order  had  not  been 
given ;  and  his  behaviour  appeared  the  more  extraor- 
dinary, as  notice  had  been  transmitted  to  him  of  the 
departure  of  the  English,  and  he  had  thought  proper 
to  write  a  polite  letter  to  Mr.  Cook,  wishing  him  a 
good  voyage.  The  lieutenant's  messenger  soon  re- 
turned, with  the  information  that  the  order  had  been 
written  several  days,  and  that  its  not  having  been  sent 
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had  arisen  from  sonic  unacrountahle  nrgHgence.  It 
was  not  till  the  7th  of  December  that  the  Endeavour 
got  under  sail. 

In  the  account  which  Lieutenant  Cook  hnsj^iven  of 
Kio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  country  round  it,  one  circum- 
stance is  recorded,  which  cannot  he  otherwise  than 
very  painful  to  humanity.  It  is  the  horrid  expense 
of  life  at  which  the  gold  mines  are  wrought.  No  less 
than  forty  thousand  Negroes  are  annually  imported 
for  this  purpose,  on  the  king  of  Portugal's  account ; 
and  the  English  were  credibly  informed,  that,  in  the 
year  1766,  this  number  fell  so  short,  that  twenty  thou- 
sand more  were  drafted  from  the  town  of  Kio. 

From  Kio  de  Janeiro,  Lieutenant  Cook  pursued  his 
voyage,  and,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1769,  entered  the 
Strait  of  Le  JMiiire,  at  which  time  the  tide  drove  the 
ship  out  with  so  much  violence,  and  raised  such  a  sea 
off  Cape  St.  Diego,  that  she  fre(|uently  pitched,  so  that 
the  bowsprit  was  under  water.  On  the  next  day,  the 
lieutenant  anchored,  first  before  a  small  cove,  which 
was  understood  to  be  Port  Maurice,  and  afterward  in 
the  Bay  of  Good  Success.  While  the  Endeavour  was 
in  this  station,  happened  the  memorable  adventure  of 
Mr.  Banks,  \)t.  Solander,  Mr.  Monkhouse  the  surgeon, 
and  Mr.  (ireen  the  astronomer,  togetlier  with  their  at- 
tendants and  servants,  and  two  seamen,  in  ascending 
a  mountain  to  search  for  plants.  In  this  expedition 
they  were  all  of  them  exposed  to  the  utmost  extre- 
mity of  danger  and  of  cold  ;  Dr.  Solan<ler  was  seizeil 
with  a  torpor  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  his 
life;  and  two  black  servants  actually  died.  When 
the  gentlemen  had,  at  length,  on  the  second  day  of 
their  adventure,  gotten  back  to  the  ship,  they  congra- 
tulated each  other  on  their  safety,  with  a  joy  that  can 
only  be  felt  by  those  who  have  experienced  e(jual 
perils;  and  Mr.  Cook  was  relieve<l  from  a  very  pain- 
ful anxiety.  It  was  a  dreadful  testimony  of  the  se- 
verity of  the  climate,  that  this  event  took  place  when 
it  was  the  midst  of  summer  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  at  the  close  of  a  day,  the  beginning  of  which  was 
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:is  mild  and  warm,  as  the  month  of  May  usually  is  in 
England. 

J  n  the  passage  through  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire,  Lieu- 
tenant Cook  and  his  ingenious  associates  had  an  op- 
portunity of  gaining  a  considerable  degree  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  country. 
Here  it  was  that  they  saw  human  nature  in  its  low- 
est form.  The  natives  appeared  to  be  the  most  des- 
titute and  forlorn,  as  well  as  the  most  stupid,  of  the 
children  of  men.  'J'heir  lives  are  spent  in  wandering 
about  the  dreary  wastes  that  surround  them  ;  and  their 
dwellings  are  no  other  tlian  wretched  hovels  of  sticks 
and  grass,  which  not  only  admit  the  wind,  but  the 
snow  and  the  rain.  They  are  almost  naked,  and  so 
devoid  are  they  of  every  convenience  which  is  fur- 
nished by  the  rudest  art,  that  they  have  not  so  much 
as  an  implement  to  dress  their  food.  Nevertheless, 
they  seemed  to  have  no  wish  for  acquiring  more  than 
they  possessed ;  nor  did  any  thing  that  was  offered 
them  by  the  English  appear  acceptable  but  beads,  as 
an  ornamental  superfluity  of  life.  A  conclui^ion  is 
hence  drawn  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  that  these  people 
may  be  upon  a  level  with  ourselves,  in  respect  to  the 
happiness  they  enjoy.  This,  however,  is  a  position 
which  ought  not  hastily  to  be  admitted.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  beautiful  circumstance,  in  the  order  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, that  the  rudest  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and 
those  who  are  situated  in  the  most  unfavourable  cli- 
mates, should  not  be  sensible  of  their  disadvantages. 
But  still  it  must  be  allowed,  that  their  happiness  is 
greatly  inferior,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  to  that  in- 
tellectual, social,  and  moral  felicity,  which  is  capable 
of  being  attained  in  a  highly  cultivated  state  of  society. 

In  voyages  to  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  the  determi- 
nation of  the  best  passage  from  the  Atlantic  is  a  point 
of  peculiar  importance.  It  is  well  known  what  pro- 
dipous  difficulties  were  experienced  in  this  respect  by 
former  navigators.  The  doubling  of  Cape  Horn,  in 
particular,  was  so  much  dreaded,  that,  in  the  general 
opinion,  it  was  far  more  eligible  to  pass  through  the 
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Strait  of  Mafralhacns.  J.ieiitenant  Cook  hath  fully 
ascertained  tlic  erroiieousncss  of  this  opinion.  Ho 
was  but  thrce-and-thirty  day?  in  coniin^^  round  the 
land  of  Terra  dol  Fuecfo,  from  the  east  entrance  of  the 
Strait  of  Le  iMaire,  till  he  had  advaneed  about  twelve 
degrees  to  the  westward,  and  threi;  and  a  half  to  the 
northward  of  the  Strait  of  Ala_i:alhaens ;  and,  during 
this  time,  the  shij)  scarcely  received  any  dainai,re. 
Whereas,  if  he  had  come  into  the  J'acitic  Ocean  by 
that  passage,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish it  in  less  than  three  months;  besides  which,  his 
people  would  have  been  fatiirued,  and  the  anchors, 
cables,  sails,  and  rigging  of  the  vessel  much  injured. 
By  the  course  he  pursued,  none  of  these  inconveni- 
ences were  suffered.  J  n  short.  Lieutenant  Cook,  by 
his  own  example  in  doubling  Cape  Horn,  by  his  ac- 
curate ascertainment  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
the  places  he  came  to,  and  by  his  instructions  to  fu- 
ture voyagers,  performed  the  most  essential  services 
to  this  part  of  navigation. 

It  was  on  the  2(jth  of  January  that  the  Endeavour 
took  her  departure  from  Cape  Horn  ;  and  it  appeared; 
that,  from  that  time  to  the  1st  of  March,  during  a  run 
of  six  hundred  and  sixty  leagues,  there  was  no  current 
which  affected  the  ship.  Hence  it  was  highly  pro- 
bable that  our  navigators  had  been  near  no  land  of 
any  considerable  extent,  currents  bein*;  alwavs  found 
when  lanrl  is  ntvt  remote. 

In  the  prosecr.tion  of  Lieutenant  Cook's  voyage  from 
Cape  Horn  to''  >taheite,  several  islands  were  <liscovere<l, 
to  which  the  names  were  given  of  Lagoon  Lsland, 
Thrump-cap,  Bow  Island,  'Jhe  (Irouj)s,  Bird  Island, 
and  Chain  Island.  It  appeared  that  most  of  these 
islands  were  inhabited;  an»l  the  verdure,  and  groves 
of  palm-trees,  w  hich  were  visible  upon  some  of  them, 
gave  them  the  aspect  of  a  terrestrial  parad'-e  to  men 
who,  excepting  the  dreary  hills  of  I'erra  del  Fuego, 
had  seen  nothing  for  a  long  time  but  sky  and  water. 

On  the  1 1th  of  April,  the  l^ndeavour  arrived  in  siglit 
of  Otaheite,  and  on  the  1 3th  she  came  to  an  anchor 
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in  Port  Royal  Hay,  which  is  called  iMatavia  by  the 
natives.  As  the  stay  of  the  English  in  the  island  was 
not  likely  to  he  very  short,  and  much  depended  on  the 
manner  in  which  traffic  should  he  carried  on  with  the 
inhabitants.  Lieutenant  Cook,  with  great  good  sense 
and  humanity,  drew  up  a  set  of  regulations  for  the 
behaviour  of  his  people,  and  gave  it  in  command  that 
they  should  punctually  be  observed.* 

One  of  the  first  things  that  occupied  the  lieutenant's 
attention,  after  his  arrival  at  Otaheite,  was  to  prepare 
for  the  execution  of  his  grand  commission.  For  this 
purpose,  as,  in  an  excursion  to  the  westward,  he  had 
not  found  any  more  convenient  harbour  than  that  in 
which  the  Endeavour  lay,  he  determined  to  go  on 
shore  and  fix  upon  some  spot,  commanded  by  the  guns 
of  the  ship,  where  he  might  throw  up  a  small  fort  for 
defence,  and  get  every  thing  ready  for  making  the  as- 
tronomical observations.  Accordingly,  he  took  a  party 
of  men,  and  landed,  being  accompanied  by  Mr.  Jianks, 
Dr.  Solandcr,  and  Mr.  Green.  They  soon  fixed  upon 
a  place  very  proper  for  their  design,  and  which  was 
at  a  considerable  distance  fron:  any  habitation  of  the 
natives.  While  the  gentlemen  were  marking  out  the 
ground  which  they  intended  to  occupy,  and  seeing  a 
small  tent  erected,  that  belonged  to  Mr.  Banks,  a  great 
number  of  the  people  of  the  country  gathered  gradu- 

*  The  rules  were  as  follow:  '1.  To  endeavour,  by  every  fair 
means,  to  cultivate  a  fiiendship  with  tlie  natives:  and  to  treat 
thein  with  all  imaginable  humanity.  C.  A  proper  person  or 
persons  will  be  appointed  to  trade  with  the  natives  for  all  man- 
ner of  provisions,  truit,  and  other  productions  of  the  earth  :  and 
no  otbcer  or  seaman,  or  other  person  belonging  to  the  ship  ex- 
cepting such  as  are  so  appointed,  shall  trade,  or  otfer  to  trade, 
for  any  sort  of  provision,  fruit,  or  other  productions  of  the  earth, 
unless'  they  have  leave  so  to  do.  .3.  KAery  person  employed  on 
shore,  on  any  duty  whatsoever,  is  strictly  to  attend  to  the  same  ; 
and  if  by  any  neglect  he  loseth  any  of  his  arms,  or  worJcing 
tools  or  sutlers  them  to  he  stolen,  the  full  value  therefore  will  be 
charged  atiauist  l)is  pav,  accordnig  to  the  custom  of  the  navy  in 
sucli  cases,  and  he  bhall  receive  such  further  punishaient  as  the 
nature  of  the  offence  may  deserve.  4.  Ihe  same  penalty  will 
bp  inflicted  on  every  person  who  i.>>  found  to  embezzle,  tr;:de,  or 
otfer  to  traile,  withany  part  of  the  ship's  stores  of  what  nature 
soever.  5  No  sort  of  iron,  or  any  thing  that  is  made  of  iron, 
or  any  sort  df  cloth,  or  other  useful  or  necessary  articles,  are  to 
be  given  in  e\chan{,'e  fur  any  thing  but  provision.    J.  COOK.' 
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ally  around  them,  hut  with  no  hostile  a])p(:arance,  as 
there  was  not  arnon*^  the  Indinus  a  single  weapon  of 
any  kind.  Mr.  Cook,  however,  intimated  that  none 
of  them  were  to  come  within  the  line  he  had  drawn  ex- 
cepting one,  who  appeared  to  be  a  chief,  and  Owhaw, 
a  native  who  had  attache  1  himself  to  the  English, 
both  in  Captain  VVallis's  expedition  and  in  the  pre- 
sent voyage.  The  lieutenant  endeavoured  to  make 
these  two  persons  un<ierstand,  that  the  ground,  which 
Iiad  been  marked  out,  was  only  wanted  to  sleep  upon 
for  a  certain  number  of  nights,  and  that  then  it  would 
be  quitted.  Whether  his  meaning  was  comprehended 
or  not,  he  could  not  certainly  determine ;  but  the 
people  behaved  with  a  deference  and  respect  that  could 
scarcely  have  been  expected,  and  which  were  highly 
pleasing.  They  sat  down  without  the  circle,  peace- 
ably and  uninterruptedly  attending  to  the  progress 
of  the  business,  which  was  upwards  of  two  hours  in 
completing. 

This  matter  being  finished,  and  Mr.  Cook  having 
appointed  thirteen  marines  and  a  petty  officer  to  guard 
the  tent,  he  and  the  gentlemen  with  him  set  out  upon 
a  little  excursion  into  the  woods  of  the  country.  They 
had  not,  however,  gone  far,  before  they  were  brought 
back  by  a  very  disagreeable  event.  One  of  the  In- 
dians, who  remained  about  the  tent  after  the  lieu- 
tenant and  his  friends  had  left  it,  watched  an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  tlie  sentry  at  unawares,  and  snatched 
away  his  musket.  Upon  thisj  the  petty  officer  who  com- 
manded the  party,  and  who  w  as  a  midshipman,  ordered 
the  maiines  to  fire.  \V  ith  ecjual  want  of  consideration, 
and,  perhaps  with  efjual  iidiumanity,  the  men  in.me- 
diately  discharged  their  pieces  among  the  thickest  of 
the  flying  crowd,  who  consisted  of  more  t!,an  a  hun- 
dred. It  being  observed,  that  the  thief  did  not  fall, 
he  was  pursued,  and  shot  dead.  From  subse(\u,f:nt 
information  it  happily  appeared,  that  none  of  he 
natives  besides  were  either  killed  or  v.ounded. 

Lieutenant  Cook,  who  was  hi  ^hly  displeased  with 
the  conduct  of  the  petty  ofHcer,  used  ev(!ry  method  in 
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his  power  to  dispel  the  terrors  and  apprehensions  of 
the  I  ndians,  but  not  immediately  with  effect.  The  next 
morning  but  few  of  the  inhabitants  were  seen  upon 
the  licach,  and  not  one  of  them  came  oft"  to  tho  ship. 
What  added  particularly  to  the  regret  of  the  English 
was,  that  even  Owhaw,  who  had  hitherto  been  so  con- 
stant in  his  attachment,  and  who  the  day  before  had 
been  remarkably  active  in  endeavouring  to  renew  the 
peace  which  had  been  broken,  did  not  now  make  Ins 
appearance.  In  the  evening,  however,  when  the  lieu- 
tenant went  on  shore  with  oidy  a  boat's  crew  and  some 
of  the  gentlemen,  between  thirty  and  forty  of  the 
natives  gathered  around  them,  and  trathcked  witii 
tiiem,  in  a  friendly  manner,  for  cocoa  nuts  and  other 
fruit. 

On  the  17th,  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Green  set  up  a  tent 
on  shore,  and  spent  the  night  there,  in  order  to  observe 
an  eclipse  of  the  Hrst  satellite  of  .lupiter ;  but  they  met 
with  a  disappointment,  in  consequence  of  the  weather's 
becoming  cloudy.  Tlie  next  day,  the  lieutenant,  with 
as  many  of  his  people  as  could  possibly  be  spared  from 
the  ship,  began  to  erect  the  fort.  \V  hile  the  English 
were  employed  in  this  business,  rnany  of  the  Indians 
were  so  far  from  hindering,  that  they  voluntarily 
assisted  them,  and  with  great  alacrity  brought  the 
pickets  and  facines  from  the  W3^d  where  they  had 
been  cut.  Indeed,  so  scrupulous  had  Mr.  Cook  been  of 
invading  their  property,  that  every  stake  which  was 
uscul  was  purchased,  and  not  a  tree  was  cut  down  till 
their  consent  had  first  been  obtained. 

On  the  26th,  the  lieutenant  mounted  six  swivel 
guns  upon  the  fort,  on  which  occasion  he  saw,  with 
concern,  that  the  natives  were  alarmed  and  terrihed. 
Some  hshermen,  who  lived  upon  the  point,  removed 
to  a  greater  distance;  and  Owhaw  informed  the 
English  by  signs,  of  his  expectation  that  in  four  days 
tiiey  would  hre  their  great  guns. 

i'he  lieutenant,  on  the  succeeding  day,  gave  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  his  regard  (o  justice,  and  of  his  care  to 
preserve  the  inhabitants  from  injury  and  violence,  by 
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the  punishment  he  inflicted  on  the  butcher  of  the  En- 
deavour, who  was  accused  of  havin*^  threatened,  or 
attempted  the  life  of  a  woman,  that  was  the  wife  of 
Tubourai  Tamaide,  a  chief,  remarkal)le  for  his  attacli- 
ment  to  our  navigators.  The  butclier  wanted  to  pur- 
chase of  her  a  stone  hatchet  for  a  nail.  To  this  bargum 
she  absolutely  refused  to  accede  ;  upon  which  the  fel- 
low catched  up  tlie  hatchet,  and  threw  down  the  nail ; 
threatening,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  she  made  any 
resistance,  he  would  cut  her  throat  with  a  reaping- 
hook  which  he  had  in  his  hand.  The  charge  was  so 
fully  proved  in  the  presence  of  IMr.  Banks,  and  the 
butcher  had  so  little  to  say  in  exculpation  of  himself, 
that  not  the  least  doubt  remained  of  his  guilt.  The 
affair  being  reported  by  Mr.  Banks  to  Lieutenant  Cook, 
he  took  an  opportunity,  when  the  chief  and  his  /o.  i, 
with  others  of  the  natives,  were  on  board  the  ^'*tip,  to 
call  up  the  offender,  and,  after  recapitulating  the  ac- 
cusation and  the  proof  of  it,  to  give  orders  for  his  im- 
mediate punishmc.at.  While  the  butcher  was  stripped, 
and  tied  up  to  the  rigging,  the  Indians  preserved  a  fixed 
attention,  and  waited  for  the  event  in  silent  suspense. 
But  as  soon  as  the  first  stroke  was  inflicted,  such  was 
the  humanity  of  these  people,  that  they  interfered 
vdth  great  agitation,  and  earnestly  entreated  that  the 
rest  of  the  punishment  might  be  remitted.  To  this, 
however,  the  lieutenant,  for  various  reasons,  could  not 
grant  his  consent ;  and  when  they  found  that  their 
intercessions  were  inedectual,  they  manifested  their 
compassion  by  tears. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  the  observatory  was  set  up,  and 
the  astronomical  quadrant,  together  with  some  other 
instruments,  was  taken  on  shore.  When,  on  the  next 
morning,  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Green  landed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fixing  the  quadrant  in  a  situation  for  use,  to 
their  inexpressible  surprise  and  concern  it  was  not  to 
be  found.  It  had  been  deposited  in  a  tent  reserved  foi 
the  lieutenant's  use,  where  no  one  had  slept ;  it  had 
never  been  taken  out  of  the  packing  case,  and  the 
whole  was  of  considerable  weight :  none  of  the  other 
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instruments  were  missing;  and  a  sentinel  had  been 
posted  the  whole  night  within  five  yards  of  the  tent. 
J'hesc  circumstances  induced  a  suspicion  that  the  rob- 
bery might  have  been  committed  by  some  of  our  own 
people,  who  having  seen  a  deal  box,  and  not  knowing 
thr  contents,  might  imagine  that  it  contained  nails,  or 
ether  articles  for  traffic  with  the  natives.  The  most 
diligent  search,  therefore,  was  made,  and  a  large  re- 
ward was  oft'eretl  for  the  finding  of  the  quadrant,  but 
with  no  degree  of  success.  In  this  exigency,  Mr. 
Banks  was  of  eminent  service.  As  this  gentleman 
had  more  influence  over  the  Indians  than  any  other 
peison  on  board  the  Endeavour,  and  as  there  could  be 
little  doubt  of  the  quadrant's  having  been  conveyed 
away  by  some  of  the  natives,  he  determined  to  go  in 
search  of  it  into  the  woods ;  and  it  was  recovered  in 
conse(iuence  of  his  judicious  and  spirited  exertions. 
The  pleasure  with  which  it  was  brought  back  was 
etjual  to  the  importance  of  the  event;  for  the  grand 
object  of  the  voyage  could  not  otiierwise  have  been 
accomplished. 

Another  embarrassment,  though  not  of  so  serious 
a  nature,  vas  occasioned,  on  the  very  same  day,  by 
one  of  our  officers  having  inadvertently  taken  into 
custody  Tootahah,  a  chief,  who  had  connected  himself 
in  the  most  friendly  manner  with  the  English.  Lieu- 
tenant Cook,  who  had  given  express  orders  that  none 
of  the  Indians  should  be  confined,  and  who,  therefore, 
was  etjually  surprised  and  concerned  at  this  transac- 
tion, instantly  set  I'ootahah  at  liberty.  So  strongly 
had  this  Indian  been  possessed  win  the  notion  that  it 
was  intended  to  put  him  to  death,  that  he  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  the  contrary  till  he  was  led  out  of 
the  fort.  His  joy  at  his  deliverance  was  so  great, 
that  it  displayed  itself  in  a  liberality  which  our  people 
were  very  unwilling  to  partake  of,  from  a  conscious- 
ness that  on  this  occasion  they  had  no  claim  to  the 
reception  of  favours.  The  impression,  however,  of  the 
confinement  of  the  chief  operated  with  such  force  upon 
the  minds  of  the  natives,  that  few  of  them  appeared  3 
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and  the  market  was  so  il!  supplied  that  the  English 
were  in  want  of  necessaries.  At  length,  by  the  pru- 
dent exertions  of  Lieutenant  Cook,  Mr.  Banks,  and 
Dr.  Solander,  the  friendship  of  Tootahah  was  com- 
pletely recovered,  and  the  reconciliation  worked  upon 
the  Indians  like  a  charm ;  for  it  was  no  sooner  known 
that  he  had  gone  voluntarily  on  board  the  Endea- 
vour, than  bread-fruit,  cocoa  nuts,  and  other  provi- 
sions, were  brought  to  the  fort  in  great  plenty. 

The  lieutenant  and  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  had 
hitherto,  with  a  laudable  discretion,  bartered  only 
beads  for  the  articles  of  food  now  mentioned.  But  the 
maiket  becoming  slack,  they  were  obliged  for  the  first 
timi  '  *he  8th  of  May,  to  bring  out  their  nails;  and 
such  V  the  effect  of  this  new  commodity,  that  one 
of  the  smallest  size,  which  was  about  four  inches  long, 
procured  twenty  cocoa  nuts,  and  bread-fruit  in  propor- 
tion. 

It  was  not  till  the  10th  of  the  month  that  our  voy- 
agers learned  that  the  Indian  name  of  the  island  was 
Utah  KITE,  by  which  name  it  hath  since  been  always 
distinguished. 

On  Sunday  the  14th,  an  instance  was  exhibited  of 
the  inattention  of  the  natives  to  our  modes  of  religion. 
The  lieutenant  had  directed,  that  divine  service  should 
be  performed  at  the  fort ;  and  he  was  desirous  that  some 
of  the  principal  Indians  should  be  present.  Mr.  Banks 
secured  the  attendance  of  Tuobourai  Tamaide  and  his 
wife  Tomio,  hoping  that  it  would  give  occasion  to  some 
inquiries  on  their  part,  and  to  some  instruction  in 
return.  During  the  whole  service,  they  very  atten- 
tively observed  Air.  Banks's  behaviour,  and  stood,  sat, 
or  kneeled,  as  they  saw  him  do ;  and  they  appeared  to 
be  sensible,  that  it  was  a  serious  and  important  employ- 
ment in  which  the  English  were  engaged.  But  when 
the  worship  was  ende(',  neither  of  them  asked  any 
questions,  nor  would  they  attend  to  any  explanations 
which  were  attempted  to  be  given  of  what  had  been 
performed. 
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As  the  day  approaclied  for  executing  the  grand  pur- 
pose of  the  voyage.  Lieutenant  Cook  determined,  in 
consequence  of  some  hints  which  he  had  received  from 
the  Earl  of  Morton,  to  send  out  two  parties,  to  observe 
tl»e  transit  of  Venus  from  other  situations.  By  this 
means  he  hoped,  that  the  success  of  the  observation 
would  be  secured,  if  there  should  happen  to  be  any 
failure  at  Otaheite-  Accordingly,  on  Thursday  the  1st 
of  June,  he  dispatched  Mr.  Gore  in  the  long  boat  to 
Eimeo,  a  neighbouring  island,  together  with  Mr.  Monk- 
house  and  Mr.  Sporing,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  Mr. 
Banks.  They  were  furnished  by  Mr,  Green  with  pro- 
per instruments.  jNIr.  Banks  himself  chose  to  go  upon 
this  expedition,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  Tu- 
bourai  Tamaide  and  Tomio,  and  by  others  of  the 
natives.  Early  the  next  morning,  the  lieutenant  sent 
Mr.  Hicks,  in  the  pinnace,  with  Mr.  Clerk  and  Mr. 
Pickersgill,  and  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  the  midshipmen, 
ordering  them  to  fix  upon  some  convenient  spot  to  the 
eastward,  at  a  distance  from  the  principal  observatory, 
where  they  also  might  employ  the  instruments  they 
were  provided  with  for  observing  the  transit 

The  anxietv  for  such  weather  as  would  be  favourable 
to  the  success  of  the  experiment,  was  powerfully  felt 
by  all  the  parties  concerned.  They  could  not  sleep  in 
peace  the  precedmg  night:  but  their  apprehensions 
were  happily  removed  by  the  sun*s  rising,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  3d  of  June,  without  a  cloud.  The  weather 
continued  with  equal  clearness  through  the  whole  of 
the  (lay  ;  so  that  the  observation  was  successively  made 
in  every  quarter.  At  the  fort  where  Lieutenant  Cook, 
Mr.  Greerj,  and  Dr.  Solander  were  stationed,  the  whole 
passage  of  the  planet  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk  was  ob- 
served with  great  advantage.  The  magnifying  power 
of  Dr.  Solander's  telescope  was  superior  to  that  of 
those  which  belonged  to  the  lieutenant  and  to  Mr. 
Green.  1  hey  all  saw  an  atmosphere  or  dusky  cloud 
round  the  body  of  the  planet ;  which  much  disturbed 
the  times  of  the  contact,  and  especially  of  the  internal 
ones ;  and,  in  their  accounts  of  these  times,  they  dif- 
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fered  from  each  other  in  a  greater  degree  than  mv^ht 
have  been  expected.     According  to  JNIr.  Cirecn, 

Morning, 

The  first  external  contact,  or  first  appear-  j,.  min.  sec. 
ance  of  Venus  on  the  sun,  was 9    25    42 

The  first  internal  contact,  or  total  im- 
mersion,  was 9    44      4 

Aft  eni  0071, 

The  second  internal  contact,  or  beginning 

of   the  emersion,  was 3    14      H 

The    second  external   contact,  or    total 

emersion,  was 3    32    10 

The  latitude  of  the  observatory  was  found  to  be 
170  29'  15" ;  and  the  longitude  149«  32'  30"  west 
of  Greenwich. 
A  more  particular  account  of  this  great  astronomical 
evenv,  the  providing  for  the  accurate  observation  of 
which  reflects  so  much  honour  on  his  majesty's  munifi- 
cent patronage  of  science,  may  be  seen  in  the  sixty- 
jfirst  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

The  pleasure  which  Lieutenant  Cook  and  his  friends 
derived,  from  having  thus  successfully  accomplished 
the  first  grand  object  of  the  voyage,  was  not  a  livtlo 
abated  by  the  conduct  of  some  cf  the  ship's  com  r  any, 
who,  whde  the  attention  of  the  oflficers  was  engrossed 
by  the  transit  of  \'^enus,  broke  into  one  of  the  store  ■ 
rooms,  and  stole  a  quantity  of  spike  nails,  amounting 
to  no  less  than  a  hundred  weight.  This  was  an  evil  o ' 
a  public  and  serious  nature  ;  for  these  nails,  if  injudi- 
ciously circulated  among  the  Indians,  would  be  produc ' 
tive  of  irreparable  injury  to  the  English,  by  reducing 
the  value  of  iron,  their  staple  commodity.  One  of  the 
thieves,  from  whom  only  seven  nails  were  recovered, 
was  detected ;  but  thougli  the  punishment  of  two  dozen 
lashes  was  inflicted  upon  him,  he  would  not  impeach 
any  of  his  accomplices. 

Upon  account  of  the  absence  of  the  two  parties  who 
had  been  sent  out  to  observe  the  transit,  the  king's 
birthday  was  celebrated  on  the  5th,  instead  of  the  4th 
of  June ;  and  the  festivity  of  the  day  must  have  been 
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greatly  heightened  by  tlie  iiappy  success  with  which 
iiis  majesty's  liberality  had  been  crowned. 

On  the  12tli,  Lieutenant  Cook  was  again  reduced  to 
tiie  necessity  of  exercising  the  severity  of  discipline. 
Complaint  having  been  made  to  him,  by  certain  of  the 
natives,  tliat  two  of  the  seamen  had  taken  from  them 
several  bows  and  arrows,  and  some  strings  of  platted 
hair,  and  tiic  cliarge  being  fully  supported,  he  punished 
each  of  the  criminals  with  two  dozen  of  lashes. 

On  the  same  day  it  was  discovered,  that  Otaheite, 
like  other  countries  in  a  certain  period  of  society,  has 
its  Ijarils  and  its  minstrels.  Mr.  Banks,  in  his  morn- 
ing's walk,  had  met  with  a  number  of  natives,  who  ap- 
peared, upon  intjuiry,  to  be  travelling  musicians ;  and, 
having,  learned  where  they  were  to  be  at  night,  all  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Endeavour  repaired  to  the  place. 
Th((  band  consisted  of  two  flutes  and  three  drums;  and 
the  drummers  accompanied  the  music  with  their  voices. 
To  the  surprise  of  the  English  gentlemen,  they  found 
that  themselves  were  generally  the  subject  of  the  song, 
which  was  unpremeditated.  These  minstrels  were 
continually  going  about  from  place  to  place ;  and  they 
were  rewarded,  by  the  master  of  the  house  and  the 
audience,  with  such  things  as  they  wanted. 

The  repeated  thefts  which  were  committed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Otaheite  brought  our  voyagers  into  fre- 
(juent  di^Kculties,  and  it  recjuired  all  the  wisdom  of 
lieutenant  Cook  to  conduct  himself  in  a  proper  man- 
ner. His  sentiments  on  the  subject  displayed  the  li- 
berality of  his  mind.  He  thought  it  of  consequence 
to  put  an  end,  if  possible  to  thievish  practices  at  once, 
by  doing  something  that  should  engage  the  natives  in 
genei  al  to  prevent  them,  from  a  regard  to  their  com- 
mon interest.  Stricts  orders  had  been  given  by  him, 
that  they  should  not  be  fired  upon,  even  when  they 
were  detected  in  attempting  to  steal  any  of  the  Eng- 
lish property,  tor  this  the  lieutenant  had  many  rea- 
sons. I'he  common  sentinels  were  in  no  degree  tit  to 
be  entruste<l  with  a  power  of  life  and  death  ;  neither 
did  31  r.  Cook  think  that  the  thefts  committed  by  the 
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Otaheitans  deserved  so  severe  a  punishment.  They 
were  not  born  under  the  law  of  England ;  nor  was  it 
one  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  claimed  the 
benefits  of  civil  society,  that  their  lives  should  be  for- 
feited, unless  they  abstained  from  theft.  As  the  lieu- 
tenant was  not  willing  that  the  natives  should  be  ex- 
posed to  fire-arms  loaded  with  shot,  neither  did  he  ap- 
prove of  firing  only  with  powder,  which,  if  repeatedly 
found  to  be  harmless,  would  at  length  be  despised.  At 
a  time  when  a  considerable  robbery  had  been  com- 
mitted, an  accident  furnished  him  with  what  he  hoped 
would  be  a  happy  expedient  for  preventing  future  at- 
tempts of  the  same  kind.  Above  twenty  of  the  sailing 
canoes  of  the  inhabitants  came  in  with  a  supply  of 
fish.  Upon  these  Lieutenant  Cook  immediately  seized, 
and,  having  brought  them  into  the  river  behind  the 
fort,  gave  notice,  that  unless  the  things  which  had 
been  stolen  were  returned,  the  canoes  should  be  burnt. 
This  menace,  without  designing  to  put  it  into  execu- 
tion, he  ventured  to  publish,  from  a  full  conviction 
that,  as  restitution  was  thus  made  a  common  cause, 
the  stolen  goods  would  all  of  them  speedily  be  brousfiit 
back.  In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken.  An  iron 
coal-rake,  indeed,  was  restored ;  upon  which,  great  so- 
licitation was  made  for  the  release  of  the  canoes ;  but 
he  still  insisted  on  his  original  condition.  When  the 
next  day  came,  he  was  much  surprised  to  find  that 
nothing  further  had  been  returned ;  and,  as  the  people 
were  in  the  utmost  distress  for  the  fish,  which  would 
in  a  short  time  be  spoiled,  he  was  reduced  to  the  dis- 
agreeable alternative,  either  of  releasing  the  canoes, 
contrary  to  what  he  had  solemnly  and  publicly  de- 
clared, or  of  detaining  them,  to  the  great  damage  of 
those  who  were  innocent.  As  a  temporary  expedient, 
he  permitted  the  natives  to  take  the  fish,  but  still  de- 
tained the  canoes.  So  far  was  this  measure  from  being 
attended  with  advantage,  that  it  was  productive  of  new 
confusion  and  injury ;  for  as  it  was  not  easy  at  once  to 
distinguish  to  what  particular  persons  the  several  lots 
of  fish  belonged,  the  canoes  were  plundered  by  those 
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who  had  no  right  to  any  part  of  their  cargo .  At  length , 
most  pressing  instances  being  still  made  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  canoes,  and  Lieutenant  Cook  having 
reason  to  believe,  either  that  the  things  for  which  he 
detained  them  were  not  in  the  island,  or  that  those 
who  suffered  by  their  detention  were  absolutely  inca- 
pable */  prevailing  upon  the  thieves  to  relinquish  their 
booty,  he  determined,  though  not  immediately,  to  com- 
ply with  the  solicitations  of  the  natives.  Our  com- 
mander was,  however,  not  a  little  mortified  at  the  ill 
success  of  his  project. 

About  the  same  time,  another  accident  occurred, 
which,  notwithstanding  all  the  caution  of  our  princi- 
pal voyagers,  was  very  near  embroiling  them  with  the 
Indians.     The  lieutenant  having  sent  a  boat  on  shore 
to  get  ballast  for  the  ship,  the  officer,  not  immediately 
finding  stones  suitable  to  the  purpose,  began  to  pull 
down  some  part  of  an  enclosure  in  which  the  inhabi- 
tants had  deposited  the  bones  of  their  dead.     This  ac- 
tion a  number  of  the  natives  violently  opposed ;    and 
a  messenger  came  down  to  the  tents,  to  acquaint  the 
gentlemen  that  no  such  thing  would  be  suffered.     Mr. 
Banks  directly  repaired  to  the  place,  and  soon  put  an 
amicable  end  to  the  contest,  by  sending  the  boat's 
crew  to  the  river,  where  a  sufficient  quantity  of  stones 
might  be  gathered  without  a  possibility  of  giving  of- 
fence.    These   Indians  appeared  to  be  much  more 
alarmed  at  any  injury  which  they  apprehended  to  be 
done  to  the  dead  than  to  the  living.     This  was  the 
only  measure  in  which  they  ventured  to  oppose  the 
English :   and  the  only  insult  that  was  ever  offered  to 
any  individual  belonging  to  the  Endoavour  was  upon 
a  similar  occasion.     It  should  undoub;edly  be  the  con- 
cern of  all  voyagers,  to  abstain  from  wantonly  offend- 
ing the  religious  prejudices  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  come. 

To  extend  the  knowledge  of  navigation  and  the 
sphere  of  discovery,  objects  which  we  need  not  say 
that  Lieutenant  C^ook  kept  always  steadily  in  view, 
he  set  out,  in  the  pinnace,  on  the  2()th  of  June,  accom- 
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panied  by  Mr.  Banks,  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  island ; 
during  which  the  lieutenant  and  his  companions  were 
thrown  into  great  alarm,  by  the  apprehended  loss  of 
the  boat.  By  this  expedition  Mr.  Cook  t  btained  an 
acquaintance  with  the  several  districts  of  Otaheite, 
the  chiefs  who  presided  over  them,  and  a  variety  of 
curious  circumstances  respecting  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants.  On  the  1st  of  .'uly,  he 
got  back  to  the  fort  at  iMatavai,  having  found  tlie  cir- 
cuit of  the  island,  including  the  two  peninsulas  of 
which  it  consisted,  to  be  about  thirty  leagues. 

The  circumnavigation  of  Otaheite  was  followed  by 
an  expedition  of  Mr.  Banks's  to  trace  the  river  up  the 
valley  from  which  it  issues,  and  ex'  mine  how  tar  its 
banks  were  inhabited.  During.this  e>:ursion  he  dis- 
cerned many  traces  of  subterraneous  fire.  The  stones, 
like  those  of  Madeira,  displayed  evident  tokens  of  hav- 
ing been  burnt;  and  the  very  clay  upon  the  hills  had 
the  same  appearance. 

Another  valuable  employment  of  Mr.  Banks  was  the 
planting  of  a  great  quantity  of  the  seeds  of  water- 
melons, oranges,  lemons,  limes,  and  other  plants  and 
trees,  which  he  had  collected  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  For 
these  he  prepared  ground  on  each  side  of  the  fort,  and 
selected  as  many  varieties  of  soil  as  could  be  found. 
He  gave,  also,  liberally  of  these  seeds  to  the  natives, 
and  planted  many  of  them  in  the  woods. 

Lieutenant  Cook  now  began  to  prepare  for  his  de- 
parture. On  the  7th  of  July,  the  carpenters  were  em- 
ployed in  taking  down  the  gates  and  palisadoes  of  the 
lortiHcation ;  and  it  was  continued  to  be  dismantled 
during  the  two  following  days.  Our  commander  and 
the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  were  in  hopes  that  they 
should  quit  Otaheite  without  giving  or  receiving  any 
further  offence ;  but  in  this  respect  they  were  unfor- 
tunately disappointed.  The  lieutenant  had  prudently 
overlooked  a  dispute  of  a  smaller  nature  between  a 
couple  of  foreign  seamen  and  some  of  the  Indians, 
when  he  was  immediately  in\  '^^  /ed  in  a  quarrel,  which 
he  greatly  regretted,  and  which  yet  it  was  totally  out 
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of  his  power  to  avoid.  In  tlie  middle  of  the  night,  be- 
tween the  8th  and  tlie9th,  Clement  Webb  and  Samuel 
Gibson,  two  of  the  marines,  went  privately  from  the 
tort.  As  they  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  morning, 
jMr.  Cook  was  apprehensive  that  they  intended  to  stay 
behind  ;  but,  being  unwilling  to  endanger  the  harmony 
and  goodwill  which  at  present  subsisted  between  our 
people  and  the  natives,  he  determined  to  wait  a  day  for 
the  chance  of  the  men's  return.  As,  to  the  great  con- 
cern of  the  Ijr^utenant,  the  marines  were  not  come  back 
on  tiie  morning  of  the  tenth,  inquiry  was  made  after 
tliem  of  the  Indians,  who  acknowledged  that  each  of 
them  had  taken  a  wife,  and  had  resolved  to  become 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  After  some  deliberation, 
two  of  the  natives  undertook  to  conduct  such  persons 
to  the  place  of  the  deserters'  retreat,  as  Mr.  Cook 
should  think  j)roper  to  send ;  and,  accordingly,  he  dis- 
patched with  the  guides  a  petty  ofHcer  and  the  corporal 
of  the  marines.  As  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  recover  the  men,  and  to  do  it  speedily,  it  was  inti- 
mated to  several  of  the  chiefs  who  were  in  the  fort 
with  the  women,  among  whom  were  Tubourai  Ta- 
maide,  Tomio,  and  Oberea,  that  they  would  not  be 
permitted  to  leave  it  till  the  fugitives  were  returned; 
and  the  lieutenant  had  the  pleasure  of  observing,  that 
they  received  the  intimation  with  very  little  indica- 
tions of  alarm,  and  with  assurances,  that  his  people 
should  be  secured  and  sent  back  as  soon  as  possible, 
\V  liile  this  transaction  took  place  at  the  fort,  our  com- 
mander sent  Mr.  Hicks  in  the  pinnace  to  fetch  Too- 
tahah  on  board  the  ship.  Mr.  Cook  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect, if  the  Indian  guides  proved  faithful,  that  the  de- 
serters, and  those  who  went  in  search  of  them,  would 
return  before  the  evening.  Being  disappointed,  his 
suspicions  increased,  and  thinking  it  not  safe,  when 
tile  night  approached,  to  let  the  persons  whom  he  had 
detained  as  hostages  continue  at  the  fort,  he  ordered 
Tubourai  Tamaide,  Oberea,  and  some  others,  to  be 
taken  on  board  the  Kndeavour ;  a  circumstance  which 
excited  so  general  an  alarm,  that  several  of  them,  and 
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especially  the  women,  expressed  their  apprehensions 
with  »jreat  emotion  and  many  tears.  VVebb,  about 
nine  o  clock,  was  broug^ht  back  by  some  of  the  natives, 
wiio  decl-'^.red  that  Gibson,  and  the  petty  officer  and 
corporal,  would  not  be  restored  till  Tootahah  should 
be  set  at  liberty.  Lieutenant  Cook  now  found  that 
the  tables  were  turned  upon  him :  but,  having  pro- 
ceeded too  far  to  retreat,  he  immediately  dispatched 
Mr.  Hicks  in  the  long-boat,  with  a  strong  party  of  men, 
to  rescue  the  prisoners.  Toctahah  was,  at  the  same 
time,  informed,  that  it  behoved  him  to  send  some  of 
his  people  with  them,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  them 
effectual  assistance.  With  this  injunction  he  readily 
complied,  and  the  prisoners  were  restored  without  the 
least  opposition.  On  the  next  day  they  were  brought 
back  to  the  ship,  upon  which  the  chiefs  were  released 
from  their  conhnement.  Thus  ended  an  affair  which 
had  given  the  lieutenant  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
concern.  It  appears,  however,  that  the »  asure  which 
he  pursued  was  the  result  of  an  absc  necessity ; 
since  it  was  only  by  the  seizure  of  the  chiefs  that  he 
could  have  recovered  his  men.  Love  was  the  seducer 
of  the  two  marines.  So  strong  was  the  attachment 
which  they  had  formed  to  a  couple  of  girls,  that  it  v.'?,9 
their  design  to  conceal  themselves  till  the  ship  had 
sailed,  and  to  take  up  their  residence  in  the  island. 

Tupia  was  one  of  the  natives  who  had  so  particu- 
larly devoted  himself  to  the  English,  that  he  had 
scarcely  ever  been  absent  from  them  during  the  whole 
of  their  stay  at  Otaheite.  He  had  been  Oberea's  first 
minister,  while  she  was  in  the  height  of  her  power ; 
and  he  was  also  chief  priest  of  the  country.  To  his 
knowledge  of  the  religious  principles  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Indians,  he  added  great  experience  in  naviga- 
tion, and  a  particular  acquaintance  with  the  number 
and  situation  of  the  neighbouring  islands.  This  man 
had  often  expressed  a  desire  to  go  with  our  navigators, 
and  when  they  were  ready  to  depart,  he  came  on  board, 
with  a  boy  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  entreated 
that  he  might  be  i)ermitted  to  proceed  with  them  on 
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their  voyajre.  To  have  such  a  person  in  the  Endea- 
vour, was  desirable  on  many  accounts ;  and  therefore. 
Lieutenant  Cook  gladly  acceded  to  his  proposal. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  the  English  weighed  anchor: 
and  as  soon  as  the  ship  was  under  sail,  the  Indians  on 
board  took  their  leaves,  and  wept  with  a  decent  and 
silent  sorrow,  in  which  there  was  something  very  strik- 
ing and  tender.  Tupia  sustained  himself  in  this  scene 
with  a  truly  admirable  firmness  and  resolution ;  for, 
though  he  wept,  the  effort  he  made  to  conceal  his  tears 
concurred,  with  them,  to  do  him  honour. 

The  stay  of  our  voyagers  at  Otaheite  was  three 
months,  the  greater  part  of  which  time  was  spent  in 
the  most  cordial  friendship  with  the  inhabitants,  and 
a  perpetual  reciprocation  of  good  offices.  That  an]^ 
differences  should  happen  was  greatly  regretted  on 
the  part  of  J  lieutenant  Cook  and  his  friends,  who  were 
studious  to  avoid  them  ns  much  as  possible.  The  prin- 
cipal causes  of  them  io3ulted  from  the  peculiar  situa- 
tion and  circumstances  of  the  English  and  the  In- 
dians, and  especially  from  the  disposition  of  the  latter 
to  theft.  The  effects  of  this  disposition  could  not  al- 
ways be  submitted  to  or  prevented.  It  was  happy, 
however,  that  there  was  only  a  single  instance  in  which 
the  differences  that  arose  were  attended  with  any  fatal 
consequence ;  and  by  that  accident  the  lieutenant  was 
instructed  to  take  the  most  effectual  measures  for  the 
future  prevention  of  similar  events.  He  had  nothing 
so  much  at  heart,  as  that  in  no  case  the  intercourse  of 
his  people  with  the  natives  should  be  productive  of 
bloodshed. 

The  traffic  with  the  inhabitants  for  provisions  and 
refreshments,  which  was  chiefly  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Banks,  was  carried  on  with  ao  much  order 
as  in  any  well  regulated  market  in  Europe.  Axes, 
hatchets,  spikes  large  nails,  looking-glasses,  knives, 
and  beads,  were  found  to  be  the  best  articles  to  deal 
in ;  and  for  some  of  these,  every  thing  which  the  in- 
habitants possessed  might  be  procured.  They  were, 
indeed,  foud  of  line  linen  cloth,  whether  white  or 
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printed;  but  an  axe  worth  half-a-crown  would  fetch 
more  than  a  piece  of  cloth  of  the  value  of  twenty 
shillings. 

It  would  deviate  from  the  plan  of  this  narrative,  to 
enter  into  a  minute  account  of  the  nature,  productions, 
inhabitants,  customs,  and  manners  of  the  countries 
which  were  discovered  or  visited  by  Mr.  Cook ;  or  to 
give  a  particular  detail  of  every  nautical,  geographical, 
and  astronomical  observation.  It  will  be  sufficient 
here  to  take  notice,  that  our  commander  did  not  depart 
from  Otaheite  without  accumulatmg  a  store  of  infor- 
mation and  instruction  for  the  enlar'^ement  of  know- 
ledge and  the  benefit  of  navigation. 

^Vhile  the    Endeavour   proceeded  on  her  voyage 
undc  an  easy  sail,  Tupia  informed  Lieutenant  Cook, 
that,  at  fov/r  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  whicli  he  dis- 
tinguishta  by  the  names  of  Iluaheine,  Ulietea,  Otaha, 
and  jiolabola,  hogs,  fowls  and  other  refreshments, 
which  had  latterly  been  sparingly  supplied  at  Otaheite, 
mighi  be  procured  in  great  plenty.     The  lieutenant, 
however,  was  desirous  of  first  examining  an  island  that 
lay  to  the  north >vard,  and  was  called  I'ethuroa.     Ac- 
cordingly, he  came  near  it ;  but  having  found  it  to  be 
only  a  small  low  island  and  being  told,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  had  no  settled  mhabitants,  he  determined 
to  drop  any  further  examination  of  it,  and  to  go  in 
search  of  Iluaiieine  and  Ulietea,  which  were  described 
to  be  well  peopled,  and  as  large  as  Otaheite. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  the  weather  being  hazy,  with 
light  breezes  and  calms  suc(;eeding  each  other,  so  that 
no  land  could  be  seen,  and  little  way  was  made,  Tupia 
aflfbrded  an  amusing  proof,  that,  in  the  exercise  oi  his 
priestly  character,  he  knew  how  to  unite  some  degree 
of  art  with  his  superstition.  He  oftei.  prayed  for  a 
wind  to  his  god  Tane,  and  as  eften  boasted  of  his  suc- 
cess. This,  indeed,  he  took  a  most  eH'ectual  method  to 
secure;  Lr  he  never  began  his  address  to  his  divinity, 
till  he  perceived  the  breeze  to  be  o  near,  that  he  knew 
it  m.ust  approach  the  ship  before  his  supplication  could 
Well  be  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
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The  Endeavour,  on  tlie  16th,  being  close  in  with  the 
north-west  part  of  liuaheine,  some  cane  js  soon  came 
otF,  in  one  of  which  was  the  king  of  the  island  and  his 
wife.  At  first  the  people  seemed  afraid ;  but,  upon 
seeing  Tupia.  their  apprehensions  were  in  part  dis- 
})ersed,  and,  at  lengtli,  in  consequence  of  frequent  "id 
earnestly  repeated  assurances  of  friendship,  their  ma- 
jesties, and  several  others,  ventured  on  board  the  ship. 
Their  astonishment  at  every  thing  which  was  shewn 
them  was  very  great ;  and  yet  their  curiosity  did  not 
extend  to  any  objects  but  what  were  particularly  point- 
ed out  to  their  notice.  When  they  had  become  more 
familiar,  Mr.  Cook  was  given  to  understand,  that  the 
king  was  called  Oree,  and  that  he  proposed  as  a  mark 
of  amity,  their  making  an  exchange  of  their  names, 
'Jo  this  our  commander  readily  consented ;  and,  during 
the  remainder  of  their  being  together,  the  lieutenant 
was  Oree,  and  his  majesty  was  Cookee.  In  the  after- 
noon, the  Kndeavour  having  come  to  an  anchor,  in  a 
small  but  excellent  harbour  on  the  west  side  of  the 
island,  the  name  of  which  was  Owh-'.rre,  Mr.  Cook, 
accompanied  by  Iv?  .  Hanks,  Dr.  Solander,  Mr.  Monk- 
house,  Tupia,  and  the  natives  who  had  been  on  board 
ever  since  the  morning,  immediately  went  on  shore, 
'J'he  Kn;rlish  gentlemen  repeated  their  excursions  on 
the  two  following  days;  in  the  course  of  which  they 
found  that  the  people  of  liuaheine  had  a  very  near 
resemblance  to  those  of  Otaheite,  in  person,  dress 
language,  and  every  other  circumstance ;  and  that  the 
productions  of  the  country  were  exactly  similar. 

In  tralHching  with  our  people,  the  inhabitants  of 
liuaheine  displayed  a  caution  and  hesitation  which 
rendered  the  dealing  with  them  slow  and  tedious.  On 
the  19th,  therefore,  the  Knglish  were  obliged  to  bring 
out  some  hatchets,  which  it  was  at  first  hoped  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for,  in  an  island  liiat  had  never 
before  been  visited  by  any  Kuropean.  These  procured 
three  very  large  hogs;  and  as  it  was  proposed  to  sail 
in  the  afternoon,  Oree  and  several  others  came  on  board 
to  tak^;  their  leave.     To  the  king  Mr.  Cook  gave  a 
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small  pewter  plate,  on  which  was  stamped  this  inscrip- 
tion ;  *  His  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Endeavour,  Lieu- 
tenant James  Cook,  commander,  16th  July,  1769,  Hua- 
heine.*  Among  other  presents  made  to  Oree,  were 
some  medals  or  counters,  resembling  the  coin  of  Eng- 
land, and  struck  in  the  year  1761 ;  all  of  which,  and 
particularly  the  plate  he  promised  carefully  and  mvio- 
lably  to  preserve.  This  the  lieutenant  thought  to  be 
as  lasting  a  testimony  as  any  he  could  well  provide, 
that  the  English  had  first  discovered  the  island ;  and 
having  dismissed  his  visitors,  who  were  highly  pleased 
with  the  treatment  they  had  met  with,  he  sailed  for 
Ulietea,  in  a  good  harbour  of  which  he  anchored  the 
next  day. 

Tupia  had  expressed  his  apprehension,  that  our  na- 
vigators, if  they  landed  upon  the  island,  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  the  men  of  Bolabola,  whom  he 
represented  as  having  lately  conquered  it,  and  of  whom 
he  entertained  a  very  formidable  idea.  This,  however, 
did  not  deter  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Banks,  Dr.  Solander  and 
the  other  gentlemen,  from  going  immediately  on  shore. 
Tupia,  who  was  of  the  party,  introduced  them  by  per- 
forming some  ceremonies  which  he  had  piactised  be- 
fore at  Huaheine.  After  this  the  lieutenant  hoisted 
an  English  jack,  and  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic 
majesty,  took  possession  of  Ulietea,  and  the  three 
neighbouring  islands,  Huaheine,  Otaha,  and  Bolabola, 
all  of  which  were  in  sight. 

On  the  21st,  the  master  was  despatched  in  the  long- 
boat, to  examine  the  coast  of  the  south  part  of  the 
island ;  and  one  of  the  mates  was  sent  in  the  yawl,  to 
sound  the  harbour  where  the  Endeavour  lay.  At  the 
same  time  Lieutenant  Cook  went  himself  in  the  pin- 
nace, to  survey  that  part  of  Ulietea  which  lies  to  the 
north.  Mr.  Banks  likewise,  and  the  gentlemen  again 
went  on  shore,  and  employed  themselves  in  trading 
with  the  natives,  and  in  examining  the  productions  and 
curiosities  of  the  country ;  but  they  saw  nothing  worthy 
of  notice,  excepting  some  human  jaw-bones,  which, 
like  scalps  among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  were 
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trophies  of  war,  and  had  probably  been  hung  up,  by 
the  warriors  of  Bolabola,  as  a  memorial  of  their  con- 
quest. 

The  weather  being  hazy  on  the  22d  and  23d,  with 
strong  gales,  the  lieutenant  d  d  not  venture  to  put  to 
sea;  but,  on  the  24th,  though  the  wind  continued  to 
be  variable,  he  got  under  sail,  and  plied  to  the  north- 
ward within  the  reef,  purposing  to  get  out  at  a  wider 
opening  than  that  by  which  he  had  entered  the  harbour. 
However,  in  doing  this,  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
striking  on  the  rock.  The  master,  who  by  his  order 
had  kept  continually  sounding  in  the  chains,  suddenly 
called  out,  '  two  fathom.'  Though  our  commander 
knew  that  the  ship  drew  at  least  fourteen  feet,  and 
consequently  that  the  shoal  could  not  possibly  be  under 
her  keel,  he  was,  nevertheless,  justly  alarmed.  Hap- 
pily, the  master  was  either  mistaken,  or  the  Endeavour 
went  along  the  edge  of  a  coral  rock,  many  of  which, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  islands,  are  as  steep  as 
a  wall. 

After  a  tedious  navigation  of  some  days,  during 
which  several  small  islands  were  seen,  and  the  long- 
boat landed  at  Otaha,  Lieutenant  Cook  returned  to 
Ulietea,  but  to  a  different  part  of  it  from  that  which  he 
had  visited  before.  1  •  iiarbour,  belonging  to  the 
west  side  of  the  island,  tie  came  to  an  anchor  on  the 
1st  of  August.  This  measure  was  necessary,  m  order 
to  stop  a  leak  which  the  ship  had  sprung  in  tlie  powder- 
room,  and  to  take  in  more  ballast,  as  slie  was  found  too 
light  to  carry  sail  upon  a  wind.  The  place  wh  re  the 
Endeavour  was  secured  was  convenientiy  situated  for 
the  lieutenant's  purpose  of  obtaining  ballast  and  water. 

Mr.  Banks,  Dr.  Solander  and  the  gentlemen  who 
went  on  shore  this  day,  spent  their  time  murU  to  their 
satisfaction.  The  reception  they  met  wa*  .  ospectful  in 
the  Highest  degree,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  Indians  to 
the  English  ndicated  a  fear  of  them,  mixed  with  a  con- 
fidence tliat  they  had  no  propensity  to  commit  any  kind 
of  injury.  In  an  intercourse  which  the  lieutenant  and 
his  friends  carried  on,  for  several  days,  with  the  inha- 
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bitants  of  this  part  of  the  island,  it  appeared  that  the 
terrors  which  Tupia  had  expressed  of  the  Bolabola 
conquerors  were  wholly  groundless.  Even  Opoony, 
the  formidable  king  of  Bolabola,  treated  our  navigators 
with  respect.  ]5eing  at  Ulietea  on  tlie  5th  of  August, 
he  sent  Mr.  Cook  a  present  of  three  h(>i,^s,  some  fowls, 
and  several  pieces  of  cloth,  of  uncommon  length,  toge- 
ther with  a  considerable  quantity  of  plaintains,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  other  refreshments.  This  present  was  ac- 
companied with  a  message,  that,  on  the  next  day,  he 
intended  to  pay  our  commander  a  visit.  Accordingly, 
on  the  6th,  the  lieutenant  and  the  rest  of  the  gentle- 
men all  staid  at  home,  in  expectation  of  this  important 
visitor;  who  did  not,  however,  make  his  appearance, 
but  sent  three  very  pretty  girls  as  his  messengers,  to 
demand  something  in  return  for  his  present.  In  the 
afternoon,  as  the  great  king  would  not  go  to  the  Eng- 
lish, the  English  determined  to  go  to  the  great  king. 
From  the  account  which  had  been  given  of  him,  as  lord 
of  the  Bolabola  men,  who  were  the  conquerors  of 
Ulietea,  and  the  terror  of  all  the  other  islands,  Lieu- 
tenant Cook  and  his  companions  expected  to  see  a 
young  and  vigorous  chief,  with  an  intelligent  counte- 
nance, and  the  marks  of  an  enterprising  spirit ;  instead 
of  which  they  found  a  feeble  wretch,  withered  and 
decrepit,  half  blind  with  age,  and  so  sluggish  and 
stupid,  that  he  scarcely  appeared  to  be  possessed  even 
of  a  common  degree  of  understanding.  Otaha  being 
the  principal  place  of  Opoony's  residence,  he  went  with 
our  navigators  to  i  liat  island  on  the  next  day ;  and  they 
were  in  hopes  of  deriving  some  advantage  from  his  in- 
fluence, in  obtaining  such  provision  as  they  wanted. 
In  this  respect,  however,  they  were  disappointed ;  for, 
though  they  had  presented  him  with  an  axe,  as  an  in- 
ducement to  him  to  encourage  his  subjects  in  dealin/; 
with  them  they  were  obliged  to  leave  him  without 
having  procured  a  single  a-  Mcle. 

The  time  which  the  carpenters  had  taken  up  in  stop- 
ping the  leak  of  the  ship  h;  ving  detained  our  voyagers 
longer  at  Ulietea  than  iliey  would  otherwise  have 
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staid,  Lieutenant  Cook  determined  to  give  up  the  de- 
sign of  going  on  shore  at  Bolabola,  especially  as  it  ap- 
peared to  be  difficult  of  access.  The  principal  islands, 
about  which  the  English  had  now  spent  somewhat 
more  than  three  weeks,  were  six  in  number;  Ulietea, 
Otaha,  Bolabola,  Huaheine,  Tubai,  and  Maurua.  As 
they  lie  contigious  to  each  other,  the  lieutenant  gave 
them  the  general  appellation  of  the  Society  Islands; 
but  did  not  think  proper  to  distinguish  them  separately 
by  any  other  names  than  those  by  which  they  were 
called  by  the  natives. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  the  leak  of  the  vessel  having 
been  stopped,  and  the  fresh  stock  that  had  been  pur- 
chased being  brought  on  board,  ouF-commander  took 
the  opportunity  of  a  breeze  whiclT  sprang  up  at  east, 
and  sailed  out  of  the  harbour.  As  he  was  sailing  away, 
Tupia  strongly  urged  him  to  fire  a  shot  towards  Bola- 
bola ;  and,  though  that  island  was  at  soven  leagues 
distance,  the  lieutenant  obliged  him  by  complying 
with  his  request.  Tupia's  views  probably  were,  to 
display  a  mark  of  his  resentment,  and  to  shew  the 
power  of  his  new  allies. 

Our  voyagers  pursued  their  course,  without  meeting 
with  any  event  worthy  of  notice,  till  the  13th,  when 
land  was  discovered,  bearing  south-east,  and  which 
■^I'upia  informed  them  to  be  an  island  called  Oheteroa. 
On  the  next  day,  Mr.  Cook  sent  Mr.  Gore,  one  of  his 
lieutenants,  in  the  pinnace,  with  orders,  that  he  should 
endeavour  to  get  on  shore,  and  learn  from  tiie  natives, 
whether  there  was  anchorage  in  a  bay  then  in  sight, 
and  what  land  lay  further  to  the  southward.  JMr.  Gore 
was  accompanied  in  this  expedition  by  Mr.  Banks,  Dr. 
Solander  and  I'upia,  who  used  every  method,  but  in 
vain,  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
to  engage  them  in  a  friendly  intercourse.  As,  upon 
making  the  circuit  of  the  island,  neither  1^  irbour  nor 
anchorage  could  be  found  upon  it,  and  at  the  .d.me 
tune,  the  disposition  of  the  people  was  so  hostile,  that 
landing  would  be  rendered  impracticable  without  blood- 
shed, Mr.  (look  determined,  with  equal  wisdom  and 
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humanity,  not  to  attempt  it,  having  no  motive  that 
could  justify  the  risk  of  life. 

From  Tupia  our  navigators  learned,  that  there  were 
various  islands  lying  at  different  distances  and  in  dif- 
ferent directions  from  Oheteroa,  between  the  south 
and  the  north-west ;  and  that  to  the  north-east  there 
was  an  island  called  Manua,  Bird  Island.  This  he  re- 
presented as  being  at  the  distance  of  three  days'  sail ; 
but  he  seemed  most  desirous  that  Lieutenant  Cook 
should  proceed  to  the  westward,  and  described  several 
islands  m  that  situation,  which  he  said  he  had  visited. 
It  appeared  from  his  description  of  them,  that  these 
were  probably  Boscawen  and  Keppel's  Islands,  which 
were  discovered  by  Captain  VVal'L.  The  furthest 
island  that  Tupia  knew  of  to  the  s<  \thward,  lay,  he 
said,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  days'  sail  from 
Oheteroa,  and  was  called  Moutou.  But  he  added, 
that  his  father  had  informed  him  of  there  being  islands 
still  more  to  the  south.  Upon  the  whole,  our  com- 
mander determined  to  stand  southward  in  search  of  a 
continent,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  attempting  to  dis- 
cover any  other  islands,  than  such  as  he  might  happen 
to  fall  in  with  during  his  course. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  our  voyagers  sailed  from 
Oheteroa ;  and,  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month  was 
celebrated  the  anniversary  of  their  departure  from 
England.  The  comet  was  seen  on  the  30th.  It  was 
a  little  above  the  horizon,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
heavens,  at  one  in  the  morning ;  and  at  about  half  an 
hour  after  four  it  passed  the  meridian,  and  its  t-ail  sub- 
tended an  angle  of  forty-two  degrees.  Tupia,  who  was 
among  others  that  observed  the  comet,  instantly  cried 
out,  that  as  soon  as  it  should  be  seen  by  the  people 
of  Bolabola,  they  would  attack  the  inhabitants  of 
Ulietea,  who  would  be  obUged  to  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve their  lives  by  fleeing  with  the  utmost  precipita- 
tion to  the  mountains. 

On  the  6th  of  October  land  was  discovered,  which 
appeared  to  be  large.  When,  on  the  next  day,  it  was 
more  distinctly  visible,  it  assumed  a  still  larger  ap- 
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pearance,  and  displayed  four  or  five  ranges  of  hills, 
rising  one  over  the  other,  above  all  which  was  a  chain 
of  mountains  of  an  enormous  height,  'J'his  land  natu- 
rally became  the  subject  of  much  eager  conversation ; 
and  the  general  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  on  board 
the  Endeavour  was,  that  they  had  found  the  Terra 
australis  incogjiita.  In  fact,  it  was  a  part  of  New 
Zealand,  where  the  first  adventures  the  English  met 
with  were  very  unpleasant,  on  account  of  the  hostile 
disposition  of  the  inhabitants. 

Lieutenant  Cook  havmg  anchored,  on  the  8th,  in  a 
bay,  at  the  entrance  of  a  small  river,  went  on  shore 
in  the  evening,  with  the  pinnace  and  yawl,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  and  attended 
with  a  party  of  men.  Being  desirous  of  conversing 
with  some  natives,  whom  he  had  observed  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river  from  that  on  which  he  had 
landed,  he  ordered  the  yawl  in,  to  carry  himself  and 
his  companions  over,  and  left  the  pinnace  at  the  en- 
trance. When  they  came  near  the  place  where  the 
Indians  were  assembled, the  latter  all  ran  away;  and 
the  gentlemen  having  left  four  boys  to  take  care  of 
the  yawl,  walked  up  to  several  huts,  which  were 
about  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the  water-side. 
I'hey  had  not  gone  very  far,  when  four  men,  armed 
with  long  lances,  rushed  out  of  the  woods,  and,  run- 
ning up  to  attack  the  boat,  would  certainly  have  cut 
her  off,  if  they  had  not  been  discovered  by  the  people 
in  the  pinnace,  who  called  to  the  boys  to  drop  down 
the  stream.  I'he  boys  instantly  obeyed ;  but  being 
closely  pursued  by  the  natives,  the  cockswain  of  the 
pinnace,  to  whom  the  charge  of  the  boats  was  com- 
mitted, fired  a  musket  over  their  heads.  At  this  they 
stopped  and  looked  around  them ;  but  their  alarm 
speedily  subsiding,  they  brandished  their  lances  m  a 
threatening  manner,  and  in  a  few  minutes  renewed 
the  pursuit.  The  firing  of  a  second  musket  over  their 
heads  did  not  draw  from  them  any  kind  of  notice.  At 
last  one  of  them  having  lifted  up  his  spear  to  dart  it 
at  the  boat,  another  piece  was  fired,  by  which  he  was 
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shot  dead.  At  the  fall  of  their  associate,  the  three 
remaining  Indians  stood  for  awhile  motionless,  and 
seemed  petrified  with  astonishment.  No  sooner  had 
they  recovered  themselves,  than  they  went  back,  drag- 
ging after  them  the  dead  body,  which,  however,  they 
were  obliged  to  leave,  that  it  might  not  retard  their 
flight.  Lieutenant  Cook  and  his  friends,  who  had 
straggled  to  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  were 
drawn  together  upon  the  report  of  the  first  musket, 
and  returned  speedily  to  the  boat,  in  which  having 
crossed  the  river,  they  soon  beheld  the  Indian  lying 
dead  upon  the  ground.  After  their  return  to  the  ship, 
they  could  hear  the  people  on  shore  talking  with 
great  earnestness,  and  in  a  very  loud  tone  of  voice. 

Notwithstanding  this  disaster,  the  lieutenant  being 
desirous  of  establishing  an  intercourse  with  the  natives, 
ordered,  on  the  following  day,  three  boats  to  be  manned 
with  seamen  and  marines,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
shore,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Banks,  Dr.  Solander,  the 
other  gentlemen,  and  Tupia.  About  fifty  of  the  inha- 
bitants seemed  to  wait  for  their  landing,  having  seated 
themselves  upon  the  ground,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  This  being  regarded  as  a  sign  of  fear,  Mr. 
Cook,  with  only  Mr.  Banks,  Dr.  Solander,  and  J'upia, 
advanced  towards  them ;  but  they  had  not  gone  many 
paces  before  all  the  Indians  started  up,  and  every  man 
produced  either  a  long  pike,  or  a  small  weapon  of  green 
talk.  Though  Tupia  called  to  them  in  the  language  of 
Otaheite,  they  only  answered  by  flourishing  their  wea- 
pons, and  making  signs  for  the  gentlemen  to  depart. 
On  a  musket  being  fired  wide  of  them,  they  desisted 
from  their  threats ;  and  our  commander,  who  had  pru- 
dently retreated  till  the  marines  could  be  landed,  agam 
advanced  towards  them,  with  Mr.  Banks,  Dr.  Solander, 
and  Tupia,  to  whom  were  now  added  Mr.  Green  and 
Mr.  Monkhouse.  Tupia  was  a  second  time  directed  to 
speak  to  them,  and  it  was  perceived  with  great  pleasure 
that  he  was  perfectly  understood,  his  and  their  language 
being  the  same,  excepting  only  in  a  diversity  of  dialect. 
He  informed  them  that  our  voyagers  only  wanted  pro- 
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vision  and  water,  in  exchange  for  iron,  tlie  properties 
of  whicii  he  explained  as  far  as  he  was  able.  Though 
the  natives  seemed  willing  to  trade,  Tupia  was  sensible, 
during  the  course  of  h;s  conversation  with  them,  that 
their  intentions  were  uuf^i^.ndly ;  and  of  this  he  re- 
peatedly warned  the  English  gentlemen.  At  length, 
twenty  or  thirty  of  the  Indians  were  induced  to  cross 
the  river,  upon  which  presents  were  made  them  of  iron 
and  beads.  On  these  they  appeared  to  set  little  value, 
and  particularly  on  the  iron,  not  having  the  least  con- 
ception of  its  use,  so  that  nothing  was  obtained  in  re- 
turn excepting  a  few  feathers.  Their  arms,  indeed,  they 
oflTered  to  exchange  for  those  of  our  voyagers,  and  this 
being  refused,  they  made  various  attempts  to  snatch 
them  out  of  their  hands.  Tupia  was  now  instructed  to 
acquaint  the  Indians,  that  our  gentlemen  would  be 
obliged  to  kill  them,  if  they  proceeded  to  any  further 
violence ;  notwithstanding  which,  one  of  them,  while 
Mr.  Green  happened  to  turn  about,  seizec.  is  hanger, 
and  retired  to  a  little  distance,  with  a  shout  >f  exulta- 
tion. The  others,  at  the  same  time,  began  to  be  ex- 
tremely insolent,  and  more  of  the  natives  were  seen 
coming  to  join  them  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
It  being,  therefore,  necessary  to  repress  them,  Mr. 
Banks  fired,  with  small  shot,  at  the  distance  of  about 
fifteen  yards,  upon  the  man  who  had  taken  the  hanger, 
'j'h(>'"T^h  he  was  struck,  he  did  not  return  the  hanger, 
l»  ontinued  to  wave  it  round  his  head,  while  he 
slowly  made  his  retreat.  Mr.  Monkhouse  then  fired  at 
him  with  ball,  and  he  instantly  dropped.  So  far,  how- 
ever, were  the  Indians  from  being  sufficiently  terrified, 
that  the  main  body  of  them,  who,  upon  the  first  dis- 
charge, had  retired  to  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
began  to  return,  and  it  was  with  no  small  difficulty  that 
Mr.  Monkhouse  secured  the  hanger.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  them  continuing  to  advance,  three  of  the  English 
party  discharged  their  pieces  at  them,  loaded  only  with 
small  shot,  upon  which  they  swam  back  for  the  shore, 
and  it  appeared,  upon  their  landing,  that  two  or  three 
of  them  were  wounded.     While  they  retired  slowly  up 
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the  country,  Lieutenant  Cook  and  his  companions  rc- 

embarked  in  their  boats. 

As  the  lieutenant  had  unhappily  experienced  that 
nothing,  at  this  place,  could  be  done  with  these  people 
and  found  that  the  water  in  the  river  was  salt,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  the  boats  round  the  head  of  the  bay  in 
search  of  fresh  water.  Beside  this,  he  had  formed  a 
design  of  surprising  some  of  the  natives,  and  taking 
them  on  board,  that,  by  kind  treatment  and  presents 
he  might  obtain  their  friendship,  and  render  them  the 
instruments  of  establishing  for  him  an  amicable  inter- 
course with  their  countrymen.  AVhile,  upon  account 
of  a  dangerous  surf  which  every  where  beat  upon  the 
shore,  the  boats  were  prevented  from  landing,  our 
commander  saw  two  canoes  coming  in  from  the  sea, 
one  under  sail,  and  the  other  worked  with  paddles. 
This  he  thought  to  be  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
executing  his  purpose.  Accordingly,  the  boats  were 
disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  appeared  most  likely  to 
be  successful  in  intercepting  the  canoes.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  Indians  in  the  canoe  which  was  pad- 
dled exerted  themselves  with  so  much  vigour,  at  the 
first  apprehension  of  danger,  that  they  escaped  to  the 
nearest  land.  The  other  canoe  sailed  on  without  dis- 
cerning the  English,  till  she  was  in  the  midst  of  them  ; 
but  no  sooner  had  she  discovered  them,  than  the  people 
on  board  struck  their  sail,  and  plied  their  paddles  so 
briskly,  as  to  outrun  the  boat  by  which  they  were  pur- 
sued. Being  within  hearing,  Tupia  called  to  them  to 
come  alongside,  with  assurances  that  they  should  not 
in  any  degree  be  hurt  or  injured.  They  trusted,  how- 
ever, more  to  their  own  paddles  than  to  Tupia's  pro- 
mises, and  continued  to  flee  from  cur  navigators  with 
all  their  power.  Mr.  Cook,  as  the  least  exceptionable 
expedient  of  accomplishing  his  design,  ordered  a  mus- 
ket to  be  fired  over  their  heads.  This,  he  hoped,  would 
either  make  them  surrender  or  leap  into  the  water,  but 
it  produced  a  contrary  effect.  'J'he  Indians,  who  were 
seven  in  number,  immediately  formed  a  resolution  not 
to  fly,  but  to  fight.    When,  therefore,  the  boat  came 
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up,  they  began  to  attack  with  their  paddles,  and  with 
stones  and  other  offensive  weapons ;  and  they  carried 
it  on  with  so  much  vigour  and  violence,  that  the  Eng- 
lish thought  themselves  obliged  to  hre  upon  them  in 
their  own  defence ;  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  four  were  unhappily  killed.  The  other  three, 
who  were  boys,  the  eldest  about  nineteen,  and  the 
youngest  about  eleven,  instantly  leaped  into  the  water, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  their  escape;  but  being 
with  some  difficulty  overpowered  by  our  people,  they 
were  brought  into  the  boat. 

It  is  impossible  to  reflect  upon  this  part  of  Lieutenant 
Cook's  conduct  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  He, 
himself,  upon  a  calm  review,  did  not  approve  of  it;  and 
he  was  sensible  that  it  would  be  censured  by  the  feel- 
ings of  every  reader  of  humanity.  It  is  probable  that 
his  mind  was  so  far  irritated  by  the  disagreeable  pre- 
ceding events  of  this  unfortunate  day,  and  by  the  unex- 
pected violence  of  the  Indians  in  the  canoe,  as  to  lose 
somewhat  of  that  self-possession,  by  which  his  charac- 
ter in  general  was  eminently  distinguished.  Candour, 
however,  requires,  that  I  should  relate  what  he  hath 
offered  in  extenuation,  not  in  defence,  of  the  transac- 
tion ;  and  this  shall  be  done  in  his  own  words,  "  Tiiese 
people  certainly  did  not  deserve  death  for  not  choosing 
to  confide  in  my  promises,  or  not  consenting  to  come 
on  board  my  boat,  even  if  they  had  apprehended  no 
danger.  But  the  nature  of  my  service  required  me  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  their  country,  which  I  could 
no  otherwise  effect,  than  by  forcing  my  way  into  it  in 
a  hostile  manner,  or  gaining  admission  through  the 
confidence  and  goodwill  of  the  people.  I  had  already 
tried  the  power  of  presents  without  effect ;  and  I  was 
now  prompted,  by  my  desire  to  avoid  further  hostili- 
ties, to  get  some  of  them  on  board,  as  the  only  method 
left  of  convincing  them,  that  we  intended  them  no 
harm,  and  had  it  in  our  power  to  contribute  to  their 
gratification  and  convenience.  Thus  far  my  intentions 
certainly  were  not  criminal ;  and  though  in  the  con- 
test, which  I  had  not  the  least  reason  to  expect,  our 
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victory  mij^ht  have  been  coinnlcte  witlumf  so  groat  an 
expense  of  lite;  yet  in  such  situations,  wlie'i  the  com- 
mand to  fire  has  been  given,  no  man  can  restrain  its 
excess,  or  prescribe  its  effect." 

Our  voyagers  were  successful  in  conciliating  the 
minds  of  the  three  boys,  to  which  Tupia  particularly 
contributed.  W  hen  their  fears  were  allayed,  and  their 
cheerfulness  returned,  they  sang  a  song  with  a  degree 
of  taste,  that  surprised  the  English  gentlemen.  The 
tune,  like  those  of  our  psalms,  was  solemn  and  slow, 
containing  many  notes  and  semitones. 

Some  further  attempts  were  made  to  establish  an 
intercourse  with  the  natives,  and  J\Ir.  Cook  and  his 
friends,  on  the  10th,  went  on  shore  for  that  purpose; 
but  being  unsuccessful  in  their  endeavours,  they  re- 
solved to  re-embark  lest  their  stay  should  embroil 
them  in  another  quarrel,  and  cost  more  of  the  Indians 
their  lives.  On  the  next  day  the  lieutenant  weighed 
anchor,  and  stood  away  from  this  unfortunate  and  in- 
hospitable place.  As  it  had  not  afforded  a  single  article 
that  was  wanted  excepting  wood,  he  gave  it  the  nu  no 
of  Poverty  Bay.  By  the  inhabitants  it  is  called 
Taoneroa,  or  Long  Sand.  1  shall  not  regularly  pur- 
sue the  course  of  our  commander  round  New  Zealand. 
In  this  course  he  spent  nearly  six  months,  and  made 
large  additions  to  the  knowledge  of  navigation  and 
geography.  By  making  almost  the  whole  circuit  of 
New  Zealand,  he  ascertained  it  to  be  two  islands, 
with  a  strength  of  evidence  which  no  prejudice  could 
gainsay  or  resist.  He  obtained  likewise  a  full  ac- 
quaintance with  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  country,  with  regard  to  whom  it  was  clearly 
proved,  that  they  are  eaters  of  human  flesh.  Omit- 
ting a  number  of  minute  circumstances,  I  shall  only 
select  a  few  things  which  mark  Mr.  Cook's  personal 
conduct,  and  relate  to  his  intercourse  with  the  natives. 

The  good  usage  the  three  boys  had  met  with,  and 
the  friendly  and  generous  manner  in  which  they  were 
dismissed  to  their  own  homes,  had  some  effect  in  soft- 
ening the  dispositions  of  the  neighbouring  Indians. 
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Several  of  them,  who  had  come  on  board  while  the 
ship  lay  becahned  in  the  afternoon,  manifested  every 
sign  of  friendship,  and  cordially  invited  the  Knglisli 
to  go  back  to  their  old  bay,  or  to  a  cove  which  was 
not  (|uite  so  far  ofl*  But  Lieutenant  Cook  chose  rather 
to  prosecute  his  discoveries,  having  reason  to  hope 
that  he  should  tind  a  better  harbour  than  any  he  had 
yet  seen. 

While  the  ship  was  hauling  round  to  the  south  end 
of  a  small  island,  which  the  lieutenant  had  named 
Portland,  from  its  very  great  resemblance  to  Portland 
in  the  British  Channel,  she  suddenly  fell  into  shoal 
water  and  broken  ground.     The  soundings  were  never 
twice  the  same,  jumping  at  once  from  seven  fathom 
to  eleven.     However,  they  were  always  seven  fathom 
or  more ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  P^ndeavour  got  clear 
of  danger,  and  again  sailed  in  deep  water.     W  hile  the 
ship  was  in  apparent  distress,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands,  who  in  vast  numbers  sat  on  its  white  cliil's, 
and  could  not  avoid  perceiving  some  appearance  of 
confusion  on  board,  and  some  irregularity  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  vessel,  were  desirous  of  taking  advantage  of 
her  critical  situation.     Accordingly,  five  canoes  full  of 
men,  and  well  armed,  were  put  oif  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition ;  and  they  came  so  near,  and  shewed  so  hos- 
tile a  disposition  by  shouting,  brandishing  their  lances, 
and  using  threatening  gestures,  that  the  lieutenant 
was  in  pain  for  his  small  boat,  which  was  still  em- 
ployed in  sounding.     By  a  musket  which  he  ordered 
to  be  fired  over  them,  they  were  rather  provoked  than 
intimidated.     The  firing  of  a  four  pounder  loaded  with 
grape  shot,  though  purposely  discharged  wide  of  them, 
produced  a  better  effect.     U  pon  the  report  of  the  piece 
the  Indians  all  rose  up  and  shouted;  but  instead  of 
continuing  the  chase,  they  collected  themselves  toge- 
ther, and,  after  a  short  consultation,  went  quietly 
away. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  Lieutenant  Cook  having 
hoisted  out  his  pinnace  and  long  boat  to  search  for 
water,  just  as  they  were  about  to  set  off,  several  boats 
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full  of  the  New  Zealand  people  were  seen  coming 
from  the  shore.  After  some  time  five  of  these  boats, 
having  on  board  between  eighty  and  ninety  men, 
made  towards  the  ship;  and  four  more  followed  at  no 
great  distance,  as  if  to  sustain  the  attack.  When  the 
first  five  had  gotten  within  about  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  Endeavour,  they  began  to  sing  their  \\  ".r  song,  and 
brandishing  their  pikes,  prepared  for  an  engagement. 
As  the  lieutenant  was  extremely  desirous  of  avoiding 
the  unhappy  necessity  of  using  fire-arms  against  the 
natives,  Tupia  was  ordered  to  acquaint  them  that  our 
voyagers  had  weapons  which,  like  thunder,  would  de- 
stroy them  in  a  moment ;  that  they  would  immedi- 
ately convince  them  of  their  power  by  directing  their 
effect  so  that  they  should  not  be  h''rt;  but  that  if  they 
persisted  in  any  hostile  attempt,  they  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  attack  of  these  formidable  weapons. 
A  four  pounder,  loaded  with  grape  shot,  was  then  fired 
wide  of  them ;  and  this  expedient  was  fortunately  at- 
tended with  success.  The  report,  the  fiash,  and  above 
all  tlie  shot,  which  spread  very  far  in  the  water,  ter- 
rified the  Indians  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  began  to 
paddle  away  with  all  their  might.  At  the  instance, 
however,  of  Tupia,  ♦he  people  of  one  of  the  boats  were 
induced  to  lay  aside  their  arms,  and  to  come  under 
the  stern  of  the  Endeavour;  in  consequence  of  which 
they  received  a  variety  of  presents. 

On  the  next  day  a  circumstance  occurred,  which 
shewed  how  ready  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zea- 
land was  to  take  an  advantage  of  our  navigators.  In 
a  large  armed  canoe,  which  came  boldly  alongside  of 
the  ship,  was  a  man  who  had  a  black  skin  thrown  over 
him,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  bear.  Mr.  Cook  being 
desirous  of  knov/ing  to  what  animal  it  originally  be- 
longed, offered  the  Indian  for  it  a  piece  of  red  baize. 
With  this  bargain  he  seemed  to  be  greatly  pleased,  im- 
mediately pulling  off  the  skin,  and  holding  it  up  in  the 
boat.  He  wouUl  not,  however,  part  with  it  till  he  had 
the  cloth  in  his  possesssion ;  and  as  their  could  be  no 
transfer  of  property  if  equal  caution  should  be  exer- 
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cised  on  both  sides,  the  heutenant  ordered  the  baize  to 
be  delivered  into  liis  hands.  Upon  this,  instead  of 
sending  up  the  skin,  he  began  with  amazing  coolness 
to  pack  up  both  that  and  the  cloth,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived as  the  purchase  of  it,  in  a  basket :  nor  did  he 
pay  the  least  regard  to  Mr.  Cook's  demand  or  remon- 
strances, but  soon  after  put  off  from  the  English  ves- 
sel. Our  commander  was  too  generous  to  revenge 
tliis  insult  by  any  act  of  severity. 

During  the  course  of  a  traffic  which  was  carrying  on 
for  some  fish,  little  Tayeto,  Tupia's  boy,  was  placed 
among  others  over  the  ship's  side,  to  hand  up  what 
was  purchased.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  one  of 
the  New  Zealanders,  watching  his  opportunity,  sud- 
dently  seized  him  and  dragged  him  into  a  canoe.  Two 
of  the  natives  then  held  him  down  in  the  fore  part  of 
it,  and  the  others,  with  great  activity,  paddled  her  off 
with  all  possible  celerity.  An  action  so  violent  ren- 
dered it  indispensably  necessary  that  the  marines, 
who  were  in  arms  upon  the  deck,  should  be  ordered  to 
fire.  Though  the  shot  was  directed  to  that  part  of  the 
canoe  which  was  furthest  from  the  boy,  and  somewhat 
wide  of  her,  it  being  thought  favourable  rather  to  miss 
the  rowers  than  to  run  the  hazard  of  hurting  Tayeto, 
it  happened  that  one  man  dropped.  This  occasioned 
the  Indians  to  quit  their  hold  of  the  youth,  who  in- 
stantly leaped  into  the  water,  and  swam  towards  the 
ship.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  largest  of  the  canoes 
pulled  round  and  followed  him  ;  and  till  some  muskets 
and  a  great  gun  were  fired  at  her,  did  not  desist  from 
the  pursuit.  The  ship  being  brought  to,  a  boat  was 
lowered,  and  the  poor  boy  was  taken  up  unhurt.  Some 
of  the  gentlemen,  who  with  their  glasses  traced  the 
canoes  to  shore,  agreed  in  asserting  that  they  saw  three 
men  carried  up  the  beach,  who  appeared  to  be  either 
dead,  or  wholly  disabled  by  their  wounds. 

While,  on  the  18th,  the  I'Lndeavour  lay  abreast  of 
a  peninsula  within  Portland  Island,  called  Tcrakako, 
two  of  the  natives,  who  were  judged  to  be  chiefs, 
placed  au  extraordinary  degree  of  confidence  in  Mr. 
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Cook.  They  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  kindness 
which  had  been  shown  them  in  a  visit  to  the  ship, 
that  they  determined  not  to  go  on  shore  till  the  next 
morning.  This  was  a  circumstance  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  the  lieutenant,  and  he  remonstrated 
against  it ;  but  as  they  persisted  in  their  resolution,  he 
agreed  to  comply  with  it,  provided  their  servants  were 
also  taken  on  board,  and  their  canoe  hoisted  into  the 
ship.  The  countenance  of  one  of  these  two  chiefs  was 
the  most  open  and  ingenuous  that  our  commander 
had  ever  seen,  so  that  he  soon  gave  up  every  suspicion 
of  his  entertaining  any  sinister  design.  When  the 
guests  were  put  on  shore  the  next  morning,  they  ex- 
pressed some  surprise  at  seeing  themselves  so  far  from 
their  habitations. 

On  Monday  the  23rd,  while  the  ship  was  in  Tagadoo 
Bay,  Lieutenant  Cook  went  on  shore  to  examine  the 
watering-place,  and  found  every  thing  agreeable  to  his 
wishes.  The  boat  landed  in  the  cove,  without  the 
least  serf;  the  water  was  excellent,  and  conveniently 
situated  :  there  was  plenty  of  wood  close  to  the  high 
water  mark,  and  the  disposition  of  the  people  was  as 
favourable  in  all  respects  as  could  be  desired.  Early 
the  next  morning,  our  commander  sent  i  lieutenant 
Gore  to  superintend  the  cutting  of  wood  and  fdling  of 
water,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  men  for  both  pur- 
poses, and  all  the  marines  as  a  guard.  Soon  after  he 
went  on  shore  himself,  and  continued  there  during 
the  whole  day.  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  who 
had  landed  on  the  same  day,  found  in  their  walks 
several  things  worthy  of  notice.  As  they  were  ad- 
vancing in  some  of  the  valleys,  the  hills  on  each  side 
of  which  were  very  steep,  they  were  suddenly  struck 
with  the  sight  of  an  extraordinary  natural  curiosity. 
It  was  a  rock  perforated  through  its  whole  substance, 
so  as  to  form  a  rude  but  stupendous  arch  or  cavern, 
opening  directly  to  the  sea.  This  aperture  was  seven- 
ty-hve  feet  long,  twenty-seven  broad,  and  five  and 
forty  feet  high,  commanding  a  view  of  the  bay  and 
the  hills  on  the  other  side,  which  were  seen  through 
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it ;  and  opening  at  once  uuou  tlie  view,  produced  an 
effect  far  superior  to  any  oV  the  contrivances  of  art. 

When  on  the  28th  the  gentlemen  of  the  Endeavour 
went  on  shore  upon  an  island  which  lies  to  the  left 
hand  of  the  entrance  of  Tolaga  Bay,  they  saw  there 
the  largest  canoe  they  had  yet  met  with ;  her  length 
being  sixty-eight  feet  and  a  half,  her  breadth  five 
feet,  and  her  height  three  feet  six  inches.  In  the 
same  island  was  a  larger  house  than  any  they  had 
hitherto  seen ;  but  it  was  in  an  unfinished  state,  and 
full  of  chips. 

While  the  ship  was  in  Hicks's  Bay,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  adjoining  coast  were  found  to  be  very  hostile. 
This  gave  much  uneasiness  to  our  navigators,  and 
was  indeed  contrary  to  their  expectation;  for  they 
had  hoped  that  the  report  of  their  power  and  clemency 
had  spread  to  a  greater  extent.  At  day-break,  an  the 
1st  of  November,  they  counted  no  less  than  five  and 
forty  canoes  that  were  coming  from  the  shore  towards 
the  Endeavour ;  and  these  were  followed  by  several 
more  from  another  place.  Some  of  the  Indians 
traded  fairly;  but  others  of  them  took  what  was 
handed  down  to  them  without  making  any  return, 
and  added  derision  to  fraud.  The  insolence  of  one  of 
them  was  very  remarkable.  Some  linen  hanging 
over  the  ship's  side  to  dry,  this  man  without  any  cere- 
mony untied  it,  and  put  it  up  in  his  bundle.  Being 
immediately  called  to,  and  required  to  return  it,  in- 
stead of  doing  so,  he  let  his  canoe  drop  astern,  and 
laughed  at  the  English.  A  musket  which  was  fired 
over  his  head,  did  not  put  a  stop  to  his  mirth.  From 
a  second  musket,  whicn  was  loaded  with  small  shot, 
he  shrunk  a  little,  when  the  shot  struck  him  upon  his 
back ;  but  he  regarded  it  no  more  than  one  of  our 
men  would  have  done  the  stroke  of  a  rattan,  and  con- 
tinued with  great  composure  to  pack  up  the  linen 
which  he  had  stolen.  All  the  canoes  now  dropped 
astern,  and  set  up  their  song  of  defiance,  which  lasted 
till  they  were  at  about  four  hundred  yards'  distance 
from  the  ship.     As  they  did  not  appear  to  have  a  de- 
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sign  ol  [Ulacking  our  voyagers,  J.ieutenant  Cook  was 
unwilling  to  do  them  any  hurt ;  and  yet  he  thought 
that  their  going  off  in  a  bravado  might  have  a  bad 
effect  when  it  should  be  reported  on  shore.  To  con- 
vince them  therefore,  that  they  were  still  in  his  power, 
though  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  missile  weapon 
with  which  tiiey  were  acquainted,  he  ordered  a  four 
pounder  to  be  fired  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pass  near 
them.  As  the  shot  happened  to  strike  the  water,  and 
to  rise  several  times  at  a  great  distance  beyond  the 
canoes,  the  Indians  were  so  much  terrified,  that  with- 
out once  looking  behind  them,  they  paddled  away  as 
fast  as  they  were  able. 

In  standing  westward  from  a  small  island  called 
Mowtohora,  the  Endeavour  suddenly  shoaled  her 
water  from  seventeen  to  ten  fathom.  As  the  lieu- 
tenant knew  that  she  was  not  far  off  from  some  small 
islands  and  rocks,  which  had  been  seen  before  it  was 
dark,  and  which  he  had  intended  to  have  passed  that 
evening,  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  tack,  and  to 
spend  the  night  under  Mowtohora,  where  he  was  cer- 
tain that  there  was  no  danger.  It  was  happy  for  him- 
self, and  for  all  our  voyagers,  that  he  formed  this  re- 
solution. In  the  morning  they  discovered  a-head  of 
them  several  rocks,  some  of  which  were  level  with  the 
surface,  of  the  water,  and  some  below  it;  and  the 
striking  against  which  could  not  in  the  hour  of  dark- 
ness, have  been  avoided.  In  passing  between  these 
rocks  and  the  main,  the  ship  had  only  from  ten  to 
seven  fathom  water. 

While  Mr.  Cook  was  near  an  island  which  he  called 
the  Mayor,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  coast 
displayed  many  instances  of  hostility,  and,  in  their 
traihc  with  our  navigators,  committed  various  acts  of 
fraud  and  robbery.  As  the  lieutenant  intended  to  con- 
tinue in  the  place  five  or  six  days,  in  order  to  make 
an  observation  of  the  transit  of  Alercury,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  prevention  of  future  mischief, 
to  convince  these  people  that  the  Knglish  were  not  to 
be  ill  treated  with  impunity.    Accordingly,  some  small 
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shot  were  fired  at  a  thief  of  uncommon  insolence,  and 
a  musket  ball  was  discharged  through  the  bottom  of 
his  boat.  Upon  this  it  was  paddled  to  about  a  hun- 
dred yards'  distance ;  and  to  the  surprise  of  IVIr.  Cook 
and  his  friends,  the  Indians  in  the  other  canoes  took 
not  the  least  notice  of  their  wounded  companion, 
though  he  bled  very  much,  but  returned  to  the  ship, 
and  continued  to  trade  with  the  most  perfect  indifie- 
rence  and  unconcern.  For  a  considerable  time  they 
dealt  fairly.  At  last,  however,  one  of  them  thought 
fit  to  move  off  with  two  different  pieces  of  cloth  which 
had  been  given  for  the  same  weapon.  When  he  had 
gotten  to  such  a  distance,  that  he  thought  himself  se- 
cure of  his  prizes,  a  musket  was  fired  after  him,  which 
fortunately  struck  the  boat  just  at  the  water's  edge, 
and  made  two  holes  in  her  side.  This  excited  such  an 
alarm,  that  not  only  the  people  who  were  shot  at,  but 
all  the  rest  of  the  canoes,  made  off  with  the  utmost 
oxpedition.  As  the  last  proof  of  superiority,  our  com- 
mander ordered  a  round  shot  to  be  fired  over  them,  and 
not  a  boat  stopped  .till  they  got  to  land. 

After  an  early  breakfast  on  the  9th  of  November, 
Lieutenant  Cook  went  on  shore,  with  Mr.  Green,  and 
proper  instruments,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Mercury. 
Mr.  Jianks  and  Dr.  Solander  were  of  the  party.  The 
weather  had  for  some  time  been  very  thick,  with  much 
rain ;  but  this  day  proved  so  favourable,  that  not  a 
cloud  intervened  during  the  whole  transit.  The  ob- 
servation of  the  ingress  was  made  by  INIr.  Green  alone, 
Mr.  Cook  being  employed  in  taking  the  Sun's  altitude 
to  ascertain  the  time. 

While  the  gentlemen  were  thus  engaged  on  shore, 
they  were  alarmed  by  the  firing  of  a  great  gun  from 
the  ship :  and  on  their  return  received  the  following 
account  of  the  transaction  from  Mr.  Gore,  the  second 
lieutenant,  who  had  been  left  commanding  oflficer  on 
board.  During  the  carrying  on  of  a  trade  with  some 
small  canoes,  two  very  large  ones  came  up  full  of  men. 
In  one  of  the  canoes  were  forty-seven  persons,  all  of 
whom  were  armed  with  pikes,  stones,  and  darts,  and 
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assumed  the  appearance  of  a  hostile  intention.  How- 
ever, after  a  little  time  they  began  to  traffic,  some  of 
them  offering  their  arms,  and  one  of  them  a  square 
piece  of  cloth,  which  makes  a  part  of  their  dress,  called 
haahow.  Mr.  Gore  having  agreed  for  it,  sent  down  the 
price,  which  was  a  piece  of  British  cloth,  and  expected 
his  purchase.  But  as  soon  as  the  Indian  had  gotten 
Mr.  Gore's  cloth  in  his  possession,  he  refused  to  part 
with  his  own,  and  put  off  his  canoe.  Upon  being 
threatened  for  his  fraud,  he  and  his  companions  began 
to  sing  their  war  song  in  defiance,  and  shook  their 
paddies.  Though  their  insolence  did  not  proceed  to 
an  attack,  and  only  defied  Mr.  Gore  to  take  any  re- 
medy in  his  power,  he  was  so  provoked,  that  he  level- 
led a  musket,  loaded  with  ball,  at  the  offender,  while 
he  was  holding  the  cloth  in  his  hand,  and  shot  him 
dead.  When  the  Indian  fell,  all  the  canoes  put  off  to 
some  distance,  but  continued  to  keep  together  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  was  apprehended  they  might  still 
meditate  an  attack.  To  secure  therefore  a  safe  pas- 
sage for  the  boat  of  the  Endeavour,  which  was  wanted 
on  shore,  a  round  shot  was  fired  with  so  much  effect 
over  their  heads,  as  to  make  them  all  flee  with  the 
utmost  precipitation.  It  was  matter  of  regret  to  Lieu- 
tenant Cook  that  Mr.  Gore  had  not,  in  the  case  of  the 
oflending  Indian,  tried  the  experiment  of  a  few  small 
shot,  which  had  been  successful  in  former  instances 
of  robbery. 

On  Friday,  the  10th,  our  commander,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Hanks  and  the  other  gentlemen,  went  with  two 
boats,  to  examine  a  large  river  that  empties  itself  into 
the  head  of  Mercury  Bay.  As  the  situation  they  were 
now  in  abounded  v/ith  conveniences,  the  lieutenant 
has  taken  care  to  point  them  out,  for  the  benefit  of 
future  navigators.  I  f  any  occasion  should  ever  render 
it  necessary  for  a  ship  either  to  winter  here,  or  to  stay 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  tents  might  be  built 
on  a  high  point  or  peninsula  in  this  place,  upon  ground 
sufhciently  spacious  for  tlie  purpose  ;  and  they  might 
easily  be  made  impregnable  to  the  whole  force  of  the 
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country.  Indeed  the  most  skilful  engineer  in  Europe 
could  not  choose  a  situation  better  adapted  to  enable 
a  small  number  to  defend  themselves  against  a  greater. 
Among  other  accommodations  which  the  Endeavour's 
company  met  with  in  Mercury  Bay,  they  derived  an 
agreeable  refreshment  from  some  oyster  beds,  which 
they  had  fortunately  discovered.  The  oysters,  which 
were  as  good  as  ever  came  frc/m  Colchester,  and  about 
the  same  size,  were  so  plentiful,  that  not  the  boat  only, 
but  the  ship  itself,  might  have  been  loaded  in  one  tide. 

On  Wednesday,  the  15th,  Lieutenant  Cook  sailed 
out  of  Mercury  Bay.  This  name  has  been  given  to 
it,  on  account  of  the  observation  which  had  there  been 
made  of  the  transit  of  that  planet  over  the  sun.  The 
river  where  oysters  had  been  so  plentifully  found,  he 
called  Oyster  River.  There  is  another  river,  at  the 
head  of  the  Bay,  which  is  the  best  and  safest  place  for 
a  ship  that  wants  to  stay  any  length  of  time.  From 
the  number  of  mangroves  about  it,  the  lieutenant 
named  it  Mangrove  River.  In  several  parts  of  Mer- 
cury Bay,  our  voyagers  saw,  thrown  upon  the  shore, 
great  quantities  of  iron  sand,  which  is  brought  down 
by  every  little  rivulet  of  fresh  water  that  finds  its  way 
from  the  country.  This  is  a  demonstration,  that  there 
is  ore  of  that  metal  not  far  inland ;  and  yet  none  of 
tlie  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  who  had  yet  been 
seen,  knew  the  use  of  iron,  or  set  upon  it  the  least  de- 
gree of  value.  They  had  all  of  them  preferred  the 
most  worthless  and  useless  trifle  not  only  to  a  nail,  but 
to  any  tool  of  that  metal.  Before  the  Endeavour  left 
the  bay,  the  ship's  name  and  that  of  the  commander 
were  cut  upon  one  of  the  trees  near  the  watering  place, 
together  with  the  date  of  the  year  and  month  when  our 
navigators  were  there.  Besides  this,  Mr.  Cook,  after 
displaying  the  English  colours  took  formal  possession 
of  the  place  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
King  George  the  Third. 

In  the  range  from  Mercury  Bay,  several  canoes,  on 
the  18th,  put  off  from  difterent  places,  and  advanced 
towards  the  Endeavour.     W  hen  two  of  them,  in  whicli 
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there  might  be  about  sixty  men,  came  within  the  reach 
of  the  human  voice,  the  Indians  sung*  their  war  song; 
but  seeing  that  little  notice  was  taken  of  them,  they 
threw  a  few  stones  at  the  English,  and  tlien  rowed  off 
towards  the  shore.  In  a  short  time,  however,  they 
returned,  as  if  witli  a  fixed  resolution  to  provoke  our 
voyagers  to  a  battle,  animating  themselves  by  their 
song  as  they  had  done  before.  Tupia,  without  any 
directions  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  Endeavour,  began 
to  expostulate  with  the  natives,  and  told  them  that  our 
people  had  weapons  which  could  destroy  them  in  a 
moment.  Their  answer  to  this  expostulation  was,  in 
their  own  language,  *  Come  on  shore,  and  we  will  kill 
you  all.' — *  Well,'  replied  Tupia,  *  but  why  should  you 
molest  us  while  we  are  at  sea  ?  As  we  do  not  wish  to 
fight,  we  shall  not  accept  your  challenge  to  come  on 
shore ;  and  here  there  is  no  pretence  for  a  quarrel,  the 
sea  being  no  more  your  property  than  the  ship.'  This 
eloquence,  which  greatly  surprised  Lieutenant  Cook 
and  his  friends,  as  they  had  not  suggested  to  'I'upia  any 
of  the  arguments  he  made  use  of,  produced  no  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  who  soon  renewed  their 
attack.  The  oratory  of  a  musket,  which  was  fired 
through  one  of  their  boats,  quelled  their  courage,  and 
sent  them  instantly  away. 

While  our  commander  was  in  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
he  had  a  favourable  opportunity  of  examining  the  in- 
terior part  of  the  country  and  its  produce.  At  day- 
break, therefore  on  the  30th  of  the  month,  he  set  out 
in  the  pinnace  and  long-boat  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Banks,  Dr.  Solander,  and  Tupia,  and  found  the  inlet, 
at  which  they  entered,  end  in  a  river,  about  nine  miles 
above  the  ship.  Up  this  river,  to  which  was  given  the 
name  of  the  Thames,  they  proceeded  till  near  noon, 
when  they  were  fourteen  miles  within  its  entrance. 
As  the  gentlemen  then  found  the  face  of  the  country 
to  continue  nearly  the  same,  without  any  alteration  in 
the  course  of  the  stream,  and  had  no  hope  of  tracing 
it  to  its  source,  they  landed  on  the  west  side,  to  take  a 
view  of  the  lofty  trees  which  every  where  adorned  its 
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banks.  The  trees  were  of  a  kind  which  they  had  seen 
before,  both  in  Poverty  Bay,  and  Hawke's  Bay,  though 
only  at  a  distance.  They  had  not  walked  a  hundred 
yards  into  the  woods,  when  they  met  with  one  of  the 
trees,  which,  at  the  height  of  six  feet  above  the 
ground,  was  nineteen  feet  eiglit  inches  in  the  girt. 
Lieutenant  Cook,  having  a  quadrant  with  him,  mea- 
sured its  height  from  the  root  to  the  first  branch,  and 
found  it  to  be  eighty-nine  feet.  It  was  as  straight  as 
an  arrow,  and  tapered  but  very  little  in  proportion  to  its 
height;  so  that,  in  the  lieutenant's  judgment,  there 
must  have  been  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  of 
solid  timber  in  it  exclusive  of  the  branches.  As  the 
party  advanced,  they  saw  many  other  trees,  which  were 
still  larger.  A  young  one  they  cut  down,  the  wood 
of  which  was  heavy  and  solid,  not  fit  for  masts,  but 
such  as  would  make  the  finest  plank  in  the  world. 
The  carpenter  of  the  ship,  who  was  with  the  party,  said 
that  the  timber  resembled  that  of  the  pitch-pine,  which 
is  lightened  by  tapping.  If  it  should  appear,  that 
some  such  method  would  be  successful  in  lightening 
these  trees,  they  would  then  furnish  masts  superior  to 
those  of  any  country  in  Europe.  As  the  wood  was 
swampy,  the  gentlemen  could  not  range  far ;  but  they 
found  many  stout  trees  of  other  kinds,  with  which  they 
were  totally  unacquainted,  and  specimens  of  which 
they  brought  away. 

On  the  22d,  another  instance  occurred  in  which  the 
commanding  officer  left  on  board  did  not'  know  how  to 
exercise  his  power  with  the  good  sense  and  moderation 
of  Mr.  Cook.  While  some  of  the  natives  were  in  the 
ship  below  with  Mr.  Banks,  a  young  man,  who  was 
upon  the  deck,  stole  a  half  minute  glass,  and  was  de- 
tected just  as  he  was  carrying  it  off.  Mr.  Hicks,  in  his 
indignation  against  the  offender,  was  pleased  to  order 
that  he  should  be  punished,  by  giving  him  twelve 
lashes  with  a  cat  o'  nine  tails.  VVhen  the  other  In- 
diiuis,  who  were  on  board,  saw  him  seized  for  the  pur- 
l)ose,  they  attempted  to  rescue  him ;  and  being  resisted, 
they  called  for  their  arms,  which  were   handed  from 
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the  canoes.  At  the  same  time,  the  people  of  one  of 
the  canoes  attempteel  to  come  iij)  the  side  of  the  Kn- 
deavour.  The  tumult  having  called  up  J\lr.  Banks 
and  Tupia,  the  natives  ran  to  the  latter,  and  solicited 
his  interposition.  All,  however,  which  he  could  do, 
as  Mr.  Hicks  continued  inexorable,  was  to  assure  them, 
that  nothing  was  intended  against  the  life  of  their 
coinpanion,  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
suffer  some  punishment  for  his  offence.  With  this 
explanation  they  appeared  to  be  satisfied ;  and  when 
the  punishment  had  been  inflicted,  an  old  man  among 
the  spectators,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  criminal's 
father,  gave  him  a  severe  beating,  and  sent  him  down 
into  his  canoe.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Indians 
were  far  from  being  reconciled  to  the  treatment  which 
their  countryman  had  received.  Their  cheerful  con- 
fidence was  gone  ;  and  t!  gh  they  promised,  at  their 
departure,  to  return  with  some  fish,  the  English  saw 
them  no  more. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  Lieutenant  Cook,  Mr. 
lianks,  Dr.  Solander,  and  others  with  them,  were  in 
k  situation  somewhat  critical  and  alarming.  Having 
landed  upon  an  island  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape 
Bret,  they  were  in  a  few  minutes  surrounded  by  two 
or  three  hundred  people.  Though  the  Indians  were 
all  armed,  they  came  on  in  so  confused  and  straggling 
a  manner,  that  it  did  not  appear  that  any  injury  was 
intended  by  them  ;  and  the  English  gentlemen  were 
determined  that  hostilities  should  not  begin  on  their 
part  At  first  the  natives  continued  quiet ;  but  their 
weapons  were  held  ready  to  strike,  and  they  seemed 
to  be  rather  irresolute  than  peaceable.  W  hile  the  lieu- 
tenant and  his  friends  remained  in  a  state  of  suspense, 
another  party  of  Indians  came  up;  and  the  boldness 
of  the  whole  body  being  increased  by  the  augmentation 
of  their  numbers,  they  began  the  dance  and  song,  which 
are  their  preludes  to  a  battle.  An  attempt,  that  was 
made  by  a  number  of  them,  to  seize  the  two  boats 
wliich  had  brought  our  vo^^agers  to  land,  appeared  to 
be  the  signal  for  a  general  attack.     It  now  became  ne- 
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ccssary  for  Mr.  Cook  to  exert  himself  with  vigour. 
Accordingly,  he  discharged   his  musket,  which  was 
loaded  with  small  shot,  at  one  of  the  forwardest  of 
the  assailants,  and  Mr.  Banks,  and  two  of  our  men, 
Hred  immediately  afterwards.     Though  this  made  the 
natives  fall   back  in  some  confusion,  nevertheless,  one 
of  the  chiefs,  who  was  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty 
yards,  had  the  courage  to  rally  them,  and,  calling 
loudly  to  his  companions,  led  them  on  to  the  charge. 
Dr.   Solander  instantly  discharged  his  piece  at  this 
champion,  who,  upon  feeling  the  shot,  stopped  short, 
and  then  ran  away  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen. 
Still,  however,  they  did   not  disperse,  but  got  upon 
rising  ground,  and  spemed  only  to  want  some  leader 
of  resolution  to  renew  their  assault.     As  they  were 
now  gotten  beyond  the  reach  of  small  shot,  the  English 
fired  with  ball,  none  of  which  taking  place,  the  Indians 
continued  together  in  a  body.     While  our  people  were 
in  this  doubtful  situation,  which  lasted  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  ship,  from  which  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  natives  were  seen  than  could  be  discovered  on 
shore,  brought  her  broad  side  to  bear,  and  entirely  dis- 
persed them,  by  firing  a  few  shot  over  their  heads. 
In  this  skirmish,  only  two  of  them  were  hurt  with  the 
small  shot,  and  not  a  single  life  was  lost ;  a  case  which 
would  not  have  happened  if  Lieutenant  Cook  had  not 
restrained  his  men,  who  either  from  fear  or  the  love 
of  mischief,  shewed  as  much  impatience  to  destroy  the 
Indians,  as  a  sportsman  to  kill  his  game.     Such  was 
the  difference  between  the  disposition  of  the  common 
seamen  and  marines,  and  that  of  their  humane  and 
judicious  commander. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Cook  displayed  a  very  exem- 
plary act  of  dij^cipline.  Some  of  the  ship's  people, 
who  when  the  natives  were  to  be  punished  for  a  fraud, 
assumed  the  inexorable  justice  of  a  Lycurgus,  thought 
fit  to  break  into  one  of  their  plantations,  and  to  dig 
up  a  quantity  of  potatoes.  For  this  the  lieutenant 
ordered  each  of  them  to  receive  twelve  lashes,  after 
which  two  of  thorn  were  discharged.     But  the  third, 
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in  a  singular  strain  of  morality,  insisted  upon  it,  that 
it  was  no  crime  in  an  Knylishman  to  plunder  an  In- 
dian plantation.  The  method  taken  by  our  comman- 
der to  refute  his  casuistry,  w.as  to  send  him  back  to 
his  confinement,  and  not  permit  him  to  be  released, 
till  he  had  been  punished  with  six  lashes  more. 

The  Endeavour,  on  the  5th  of  December,  was  in 
the  most  imminent  hazard  of  being  wrecked.     At  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning   of  tiiat   day  our  voyagers 
weighed,  with  a  light  breeze ;   but  it  being  variable 
with  frequent  calms,  they  made  little  way.     From 
that  time  till  the  afternoon  they  kept  turning  out  of  the 
bay,  and  about  ten  at  night  were  suddenly  becalmed, 
so  that  the  ship  could  neither  wear  nor  exactly  keep 
her  station.    The  tide  or  current  setting  strong,  she 
drove  toward  land  so  fast,  that  before  any  measures 
could  be  taken  for  her  security,  she  was  within  a 
cable's  length  of  the  breakers.     Though  our  people 
had  thirteen  fathom  water,  the  ground  was  so  foul, 
that  they  did  not  dare  to  drop  their  anchor.     In  this 
crisis  tlie  pinnace  being  immediately  hoisted  out  to 
take  the  ship  in  tow,  and  the  men  sensible  of  their 
danger,  exerted   themselves  to   the  utmost,  a   faint 
breeze  sprang  up  off  the  land,  and  our  navigators  per- 
ceived, with  unspeakable  joy,  that  the  vessel  made 
headway.    So  near  was  she  to  the  shore,  that  Tupia, 
who  was  ignorant  of  the  hair's   breadth  escape  the 
company  had  experienced,  was  at  this  very  time  con- 
versing with  the  Indians  upon  the  beach,  whose  voices 
were  distinctly  heard,  notwithstanding  the  roar  of  the 
breakers.    Mr.  Cook  and  his  friends  now  thought  that 
all  danger  was  over ;  but  about  an  hour  afterwards, 
just  as  the  man  in  the  chains  had  cried    *  seventeen 
fathom,'  the  ship  struck.     The  shock  threw  them  into 
the  utmost  consternation:    and  almost  instantly  the 
man  in  the  chains  cried  out   *  five  fathom.'     By  this 
time,  the  rock  on  which  the  ship  had  struck  being  to 
the  windward,  she  went  off  without  having  received 
the  least  damage ;  and  the  water  very  soon  deepening 
to  twenty  fathoms,  she  again  sailed  in  security. 
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1'lie  inhabitants  in  the  liay  of  Islands  were  found 
to  be  far  niore  numerous  than  in  any  other  part  of 
New  Zealand  which  Lieutenant  Cook  liad  hitherto 
visited.  It  did  not  appear  that  they  were  united 
under  one  head;  and,  tliough  their  towns  were  forti- 
fied, they  seemed  to  live  together  in  perfect  amity. 

The  Kndeavour  on  the  9th  of  December,  lying 
becalmed  in  Doubtless  Bay,  an  opportunity  was  taken 
to  in(|uire  of  the  natives  concerning  their  country ;  and 
our  navigators  learned  from  them,  by  the  help  of 
Tupia,  that  at  the  distance  of  three  days'  rowing  in 
their  canoes,  at  a  place  called  Moore- Whennua,  the 
land  would  take  a  short  turn  to  the  soutliward,  and 
thence  extend  no  more  to  the  west.  This  place  the 
English  gentlemen  concluded  to  be  the  land  discover- 
ed by  Tasman,  and  which  had  been  named  by  him 
Cape  Maria  van  Diemen.  The  lieutenant,  finding 
the  inhabitants  so  intelligent,  inquired  further,  if  they  • 
knew  of  any  country  besides  their  own.  To  this  they 
answered,  that  they  had  never  visited  any  other;  but 
tliat  their  ancestors  had  told  them,  that  there  was  a 
country  of  great  extent,  to  the  north-west  by  north, 
or  north-north  west,  called  LUimaroa,  to  which  some 
people  had  sailed  in  a  very  large  canoe;  and  that 
only  a  part  of  them  had  returned,  who  reported,  that, 
after  a  passage  of  a  month,  they  had  seen  a  country 
where  the  people  eat  hogs. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  our  navigators  saw  the 
land,wlii(;h  they  judged  to  be  Cape  Maria  van  Diemen, 
and  which  corresponded  with  the  account  that  had 
been  given  of  it  by  the  Indians.  The  next  day,  from 
the  appearance  of  Mount  Camel,  they  had  a  demonstra- 
tion that,  where  they  now  were,  the  breadth  of  New 
Zealand  could  not  be  more  than  two  or  three  miles 
from  sea  to  sea.  During  this  part  of  the  navigation, 
two  particulars  occurred  which  are  very  remarkable. 
In  latitude  35«  S.  and  in  the  midst  of  summer.  Lieu- 
tenant Cook  met  with  a  gale  of  wind,  which,  from  its 
strength  and  continuance,  was  such  as  he  had  scarcely 
ever  been  m  before :  and  he  was  three  weeks  in  getting 
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ten  leagues  to  the  westward,  and  five  weeks  in  getting 
fifty  leagues ;  for  at  this  time  being  the  1st  of  January, 
1770,  it  was  so  hing  since  he  had  passed  Cape  Biet. 
While  the  gale  lasted,  our  voyagers  were  happily  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  land ;  since,  otherwise, 
it  was  highly  probable  that  they  would  never  have  re- 
turned to  relate  their  adventures. 

The  shore  at  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  where  the 
English  had  arrived  on  the  14th  of  January,  seem'jd 
to  form  several  bays,  into  one  of  which  the  lieutenait 
proposed  to  carry  the  ship,  which  was  now  becorie 
very  foul,  in  order  to  careen  her,  to  repair  some  de- 
fects, and  to  obtain  a  recruit  ctf  wood  and  watei.  At 
day-break,  the  next  morning,  he  stood  in  for  an  mlet, 
and  at  eight  got  within  the  entrance.  At  nine  o'clock, 
there  being  little  wind,  and  what  there  was  being 
variable,  the  Endeavour  was  carried  by  the  tide  or  cur- 
rent within  two  cables'  length  of  the  north-west  shore 
where  she  had  fifty-four  fathom  water.  By  the  help 
of  the  boats  she  was  gotten  clear ;  and  about  two,  our 
people  anchored  in  a  very  safe  and  convenient  cove. 
Soon  after,  Mr.  Cook,  with  most  of  the  gentlemen, 
landed  upon  the  coast,  where  they  found  a  fine  stream 
of  excellent  water,  and  wood  in  the  greatest  plenty. 
Indeed  the  land,  in  this  part  o?"  the  country,  was  one 
forest,  of  vast  extent.  As  the  gentlemen  had  brought 
the  seine  with  them,  it  was  hiiuled  once  or  twice ;  and 
with  sue  a  success,  that  different  sorts  of  fish  were 
caught  amounting  nearly  to  three  hundred  weight. 
The  equal  distribution  of  these  among  the  ship's  com- 
pany, furnished  them  with  a  very  agreeable  refresh- 
ment. 

When  Lieutenant  Cook,  Mr.  Banks,  Dr.  Solander, 
Tupia,  and  some  others,  landed  on  the  16th,  they  met 
with  an  Indian  family,  among  whom  they  found  horrid 
and  indisputable  proofs  of  the  custom  of  eating  human 
fl(ish.  Not  to  resume  so  disagreeable  a  subject,  it 
may  here  be  observed  once  for  all,  that  evidences  of 
the  same  custom  appeared  on  various  occasions. 

On  the  next  day  a  dcliiJuful  object  engaged  the  at- 
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tcntion  of  our  voyagers.  The  ship  lying  at  the  ilLs- 
tance  of  somewhat  less  than  a  (quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  they  were  awakened  by  the  singing  of  an 
incredible  number  of  birds,  who  seemed  to  strain  their 
throats  in  emulation  of  each  other.  This  wild  melody 
was  infinitely  superior  to  any  they  had  ever  heard  of 
the  same  kind,  and  seemed  to  be  like  small  bells,  most 
exquicitely  tuned.  It  is  probable,  that  the  '^listance, 
Mnd  the  v/ater  between,  might  be  of  no  small  advantage 
to  the  sound.  Upon  inquiry,  the  gentlemen  were  in- 
formed, that  the  birds  here  always  began  to  sing  about 
two  hours  after  midnight;  and  that,  continuing  their 
music  till  sunrise,  they  weie  silent  the  rest  of  the  day. 
1  n  this  last  respect  they  resembled  the  nightingales  of 
our  own  country. 

On  the  18th,  Lieutenant  Cook  went  out  in  the  pin- 
nace to  take  a  view  of  the  bay  in  which  the  ship  was 
now  at  anchor ;  and  found  it  to  be  of  great  extent, 
consisting  of  numberless  small  harbours  and  coves,  in 
every  direction.  The  lieutenant  confined  his  excur- 
sion to  the  western  side,  and  the  coast  where  he  landed 
being  an  impenetrable  forest,  nothing  could  be  seen 
worthy  of  notice.  As  our  commander  and  his  friends 
were  returning,  they  saw  a  single  man  in  a  canoe 
fishing:  rowing  up  to  him,  to  their  great  surprise,  he 
took  not  the  least  notice  of  them  ;  and  even  when  they 
were  alongside  of  him,  continued  to  follow  his  occu- 
pation, without  adverting  to  them  any  more  than  if 
they  had  been  invisible.  U'his  behaviour  was  not, 
however  the  result  either  of  sullenness  or  stupidity; 
for  upon  being  requested  to  draw  up  his  net,  that  it 
miglit  be  examined,  he  readily  complied.  He  shewed 
likewise  to  our  people  his  mode  of  fishing,  which  was 
simple  and  ingenious. 

W  hen,  on  the  19th,  the  armourer's  forge  was  set  up, 
and  all  hands  on  board  were  busy  in  careening,  and  in 
other  necessary  operations  about  the  vessel,  some  In- 
dians, who  had  brought  plenty  of  fish,  exchanged  them 
lor  nails,  of  vhich  they  had  now  begun  to  perceive 
the  use  and  value.     This  may  be  considered  as  one  in- 
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stance  in  which  they  were  enlightened  and  benefited 
by  their  intercourse  with  our  navigators. 

Wliile,  on  the  22d,  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander 
employed  themselves  in  botanizing  near  the  beach,  our 
commander,  taking  a  seaman  with  him,  ascended  one 
of  the  hills  of  the  country.  Upon  reachingits  summit, 
he  found  the  view  of  the  inlet,  the  head  of  which  he 
had  a  little  before  in  vain  attempted  to  discover  in  the 
pinnace,  intercepted  by  hills  still  higher  than  that  on 
which  he  stood,  and  which  were  rendered  inaccessible 
by  impenetrable  woods.  He  was,  however,  amply  re- 
warded for  his  labour ;  for  he  saw  the  sea  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  country,  and  a  passage  leading  from 
it  to  that  on  the  west,  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the 
entran(;e  of  the  inlet  where  the  ship  lay.  The  main 
land,  which  was  on  the  south-east  side  of  this  inlet, 
appeared  to  be  a  narrow  ridge  of  very  high  hills,  and 
to  form  part  of  the  south-west  side  of  the  strait.  On 
the  opposite  side,  the  land  trended  away  east  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach ;  and  to  the  south-east  there  was 
discerned  an  opening  to  the  sea,  which  washes  the 
eastern  coast.  I  he  lieutenant  saw  also,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  inlet,  some  islands  which  he  had  before 
taken  to  be  part  of  the  main  land.  In  returning  to 
the  ship,  he  examined  the  harbours  nnd  coves  that  lie 
behind  the  islands  which  he  hud  seen  from  the  hills. 
The  next  day  warf  employed  by  him  in  further  surveys 
and  dii^coveriea. 

During  a  visit  to  the  Indians,  on  the  24th,Tupia 
being  of  the  party,  they  were  ol)served  to  be  continu- 
ally talking  of  guns  and  shooting  people.  For  this  sub- 
ject of  their  conversation,  the  I'^nglisii  gentlemen  could 
not  at  all  account.  But,  after  perplexing  themselves 
with  various  conjectures,  they  at  length  learned,  that, 
on  the  21st,  one  of  our  othcers,  under  the  pretence  of 
going  out  to  fish,  had  rowed  up  to  a  hippah,  or  village, 
on  the  coast.  When  he  had  done  so,  two  or  three 
canoes  coming  off  towards  his  boat,  his  fears  suggested 
that  an  attack  was  intended,  in  consecjuencc  of  which 
three  muskets  were  fired,  one  with  small  shot,  and 
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two  with  ball,  at  the  Indians,  whoretiretl  with  the  ut- 
most precipitation.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  they 
had  come  out  with  friendly  intentions,  for  such  inten- 
tions were  expressed  by  their  behaviour,  both  before 
and  afterwanfe.  This  action  of  the  officer  exhibited  a 
fresh  instance,  how  little  some  of  the  people  under 
Lieutenant  Cook  had  imbibed  of  the  wise,  discreet,  and 
humane  spirit  of  their  commander. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  the  lieutenant  went 
again  out  in  the  boat,  with  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  So- 
lander,  and  entered  one  of  the  bays,  which  lie  on  the 
east  side  of  the  inlet,  in  order  to  obtain  another  sight 
of  the  strait  wiiich  passed  between  the  eastern  and 
western  seas.  Having  landed,  for  this  purpose,  at  a 
convenient  place,  they  climbed  a  hill  of  very  consider- 
able height,  from  which  they  had  a  full  view  of  the 
strait,  with  the  land  on  the  opposite  shore,  which  they 
judged  to  be  about  four  leagues  distant.  As  it  was 
hazy  in  the  horizon, 'they  could  not  see  far  to  the  south- 
east; but  Mr.  Cook  saw  enough  to  determine  him  to 
search  the  passage  with  the  ship  as  soon  as  he  should 
put  to  sea.  The  gentlemen  found,  on  the  top  of  the 
liill,  a  parcel  of  loose  stones,  with  which  they  erected 
a  pyramid,  and  left  in  it  some  musket  balls,  small  shot, 
beads,  and  such  other  things,  which  they  happened  to 
have  about  them,  as  were  likely  to  stand  the  test  of 
time.  These,  not  being  of  Indian  workmanship,  would 
convince  any  ihiropean,  who  should  come  to  the  place 
and  pull  it  down,  that  natives  of  Kuiope  had  been 
there  before.  After  this,  the  lieutenart  aixl  his  friends 
went  to  a  town  of  which  the  Indians  had  informed 
them,  and  which,  like  one  they  had  already  seen,  was 
built  upon  a  small  island  or  rock,  so  dilhcult  of  access, 
that  they  gratified  their  curiosity  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives.  Here,  as  had  been  the  case  in  former  visits  to 
tlie  inhabitants  of  that  j)art  of  the  country  near  which 
the  ship  now  lay,  they  were  received  with  open  arms, 
carried  tiirough  the  whole  of  the  place,  and  shewn  all 
that  it  contained.  The  town  consisted  of  between 
eighty  and  a  hundred  houses,  and  had  only  one  fight- 
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ing  stage.  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  lianks,  and  Dr.  Solander, 
happened  to  have  with  them  a  few  naiis  and  ribands, 
and  some  paper,  with  which  the  people  were  sc  highly 
gratified,  that  when  the  gentlemen  .went  away,  they 
filled  the  English  boat  with  dried  fish,  of  which  it  ap- 
peared that  tliey  had  laid  up  large  quantities. 

A  report  was  spread,  that  one  of  the  men,  that  had 
befin  so  rashly  fired  upon  by  the  officer  who  had  visited 
the  hippah,  under  the  pretence  of  fishing,  was  dead  of 
his  wounds,  l^ut,  on  tne  29th,  the  lieutenant  had  the 
great  consolation  of  discovering  that  this  report  was 
grounaless.  On  the  same  day  he  went  again  on  shore, 
upon  the  western  point  of  the  inlet,  and,  from  a  hill  of 
considerable  height,  had  a  view  of  the  coast  to  the 
north-west.  The  furthest  land  he  could  see,  in  that 
quarter,  was  an  island  at  the  distance  of  abqjat  ten 
leagues,  lying  not  far  from  the  main.  Between  this 
island  and  the  place  were  he  stood,  he  discovered, 
close  under  the  shore,  several  other  islands,  forming 
many  bays,  in  which  there  appeared  to  be  good  an- 
chorage for  shipping.  After  he  had  set  off  the  dif- 
ferent points  for  his  survey,  he  erected  another  pile  of 
stones,  in  which  he  left  a  piece  of  silver  coin,  with 
some  musket  balls  and  beads,  and  a  fragment  of  an  old 
pendant  flying  at  the  top. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed of  giving  name  to  the  inlet  where  our  voyagers 
now  lay,  and  of  erecting  a  memorial  of  the  visit  which 
they  had  made  to  this  place.  The  carpenter,  having 
prepared  two  posts  for  the  purpose,  our  commander 
ordered  them  to  be  inscribed  with  the  ship's  name,  and 
the  dates  of  the  year  and  the  month.  One  of  these 
he  set  up  at  the  watering  place,  hoisting  the  union- 
flag  upon  the  top  of  it ;  and  the  other  he  carried  over 
to  the  island  that  lies  nearest  the  sea,  and  which  is 
called  by  the  natives  Motuara.  lie  went  first,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Monkhouse  and  Tupia,  to  the  neigii- 
bouring  village,  or  hippah,  where  he  met  with  an  old 
man,  who  had  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  English.     To  this  old  man,  and  several  Indians 
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besides,  the  lieutenant,  by  means  of  Tupia,  explained 
his  design,  which,  he  informed  them,  was  to  erect  a 
mark  upon  the  island,  in  order  to  shew  to  any  other 
ship,  which  should  happen  to  come  thither,  that  our 
navigators  had  been  there  before.  To  this  the  inhabi- 
tants readily  consented,  and  promised  that  they  would 
never  pull  it  down.  He  then  gave  something  to  every 
one  present,  and  to  the  old  man  a  silver  threepence, 
and  some  spike-nails,  with  the  king's  broad  arrow  cut 
deep  upon  them.  These  were  things  which  Mr.  (Jook 
thought  were  the  most  likely  to  be  long  preserved. 
After  this,  he  conveyed  the  post  to  the  highest  part 
of  the  island ;  and,  having  fixed  it  firmly  in  the  ground, 
hoisted  upon  it  the  union  flag,  and  honoured  the  inlet 
with  the  name  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound.  At  the 
same»time,  he  took  formal  possession  of  this  and  the 
adjacent  country,  in  the  name  and  for  the  use  of  his 
Majesty  King  George  the  Third.  The  ceremony  was 
concluded  by  the  gentlemen's  drinking  a  bottle  of  wine 
to  her  majesty's  health ;  and  the  bottle  being  given  to 
the  old  man,  who  had  attended  them  up  the  hill,  he 
was  highly  delighted  with  his  present. 

A  philosopher,  perhaps  might  inquire  on  what 
ground  Lieutenant  Cook  could  take  formal  possession 
of  this  part  of  New  Zealand,  in  the  name  and  firr  the 
use  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  when  the  country 
was  already  inhabited,  and  of  course  belonged  to  those 
by  whom  it  was  occupied,  and  whose  ancestors  might 
have  resided  in  it  for  many  preceding  ages.  I'o  tliis 
the  best  answer  seems  to  be,  that  the  lieutenant,  in  tlie 
ceremony  performed  by  him,  had  no  reference  to  the 
original  inhabitants,  or  any  intention  to  deprive  them 
of  their  natural  rights,  but  only  to  preclude  the  claims 
of  future  European  navigators,  who,  under  the  auspices 
and  for  the  benefit  of  their  respective  states  or  king- 
doms, might  form  pretensions,  to  which  tliey  were  not 
entitled  by  prior  discovery. 

On  the  3 1  St,  our  voyagers  having  completed  their 
wooding,  and  filled  their  water  casks,  Mr.  Cook  sent 
out  two  parties,  one  to  cut  and  make  brooms,  and 
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another  to  catch  fish.  Jn  the  evening  there  was 
strong  gale  from  ilie  nortl\-west,  with  such  a  heavy 
rain,  that  the  little  wild  musicians  on  shore  suspended 
their  song,  which  till  now  had  been  constantly  heard 
during  the  night  with  a  pleasure  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  lose  without  regret.  The  gale,  on  the  1st  or 
February,  increased  to  a  storm,  with  heavy  gusts  from 
the  high  land,  one  of  which  broke  the  hawser,  that  had 
been  fastened  to  the  shore,  and  induced  the  necessity 
of  letting  go  another  anchor.  Though,  towards  mid- 
night, the  gale  became  more  moderate,  the  rain  con- 
tinued with  so  much  violence,  that  the  brook,  which 
supplied  the  ship  with  water,  overflowed  its  banks  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  ten  small  casks,  that  had  been 
filled  the  day  before,  were  carried  away,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  most  diligent  search  for  them,  could  not 
be  recovered. 

The  Endeavour,  on  Monday  the  5th,  got  under  sail ; 
but  the  wind  soon  failing,  our  commander  was  obliged 
again  to  come  to  anchor,  a  little  above  Motuara.  As 
he  was  desirous  of  making  still  further  inquiries,  whe- 
ther any  memory  of  Tasman  had  been  preserved  in 
New  Zealand,  he  directed  Tupia  to  ask  of  the  old  man 
before  mentioned,  who  had  come  on  board  to  take  his 
leave  of  the  English  gentlemen,  whether  he  had  ever 
heard  that  such  a  vessel  as  theirs  had  before  visited  the 
country.  To  this  he  replied  in  the  negative ;  but  said, 
that  his  ancestors  had  told  him,  that  there  once  had 
arrived  a  small  vessel  from  a  distant  land,  called  Uli- 
maroa,  in  which  were  four  men,  who  upon  their  reach- 
ing the  shore  were  all  killed.  On  being  asked  where 
this  country  lay,  he  pointed  to  the  northward.  Of 
Ulimaroa,  Lieutenant  Cook  had  heard  something  be- 
fore, from  the  people  about  the  Bay  of  Islands,  who 
said,  that  it  had  been  visited  by  their  ancestors.  Tupia 
had  also  some  confused  traditionary  notions  concerning 
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to  see  if  any  gleanings  of  natural  knowledge  remained, 
fell  in,  by  accident,  with  the  most  agreeable  Indian 
family  they  had  yet  seen,  and  which  afforded  them  a 
better  opportunity  of  remarking  the  personal  subordi- 
nation among  the  natives,  than  had  before  offered. 
"^J'he  whole  behaviour  of  this  family  was  affable,  oblig- 
ing, and  unsuspicious.  It  was  matter  of  sincere  regret 
to  the  two  gentlemen,  that  they  had  not  sooner  met 
with  these  people,  as  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
manners  and  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try might  hence  have  been  obtained  in  a  day,  than 
had  been  accjuired  during  the  whole  stay  of  the  Eng- 
lish upon  the  coast. 

When,  on  the  6th  of  February,  Lieutenant  Cook  had 
gotten  out  of  the  sound,  he  stood  over  to  the  eastward, 
in  order  to  get  the  strait  well  open  before  the  tide  of 
ebb  approached.  At  seven  in  the  evening,  two  small 
islands,  which  lie  off  Cape  Koamaroo,  at  the  south-east 
head  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  bore  east,  at  the 
distance  of  about  four  miles.  It  was  nearly  calm,  and 
the  tide  of  ebb  setting  out,  the  Endeavour,  in  a  very 
short  time,  was  carried  by  the  rapidity  of  the  stream 
close  upon  one  of  the  islands,  which  was  a  rock  rising 
almost  perpendicularly  out  of  the  sea.  The  danger 
increased  every  moment,  and  there  was  but  one  expe- 
dient to  prevent  the  ship's  being  dashed  to  pieces,  the 
success  of  which  a  few  moments  would  determine. 
She  was  now  within  little  more  than  a  cable's  length 
of  the  rock,  and  had  above  seventy-fiva  ifathom  water. 
But,  upon  drooping  an  anchor,  and  veering  above 
one  hundred  and  fifty  fathom  of  cable,  she  was  happily 
brought  up.  This,  however  would  not  have  saved  our 
navigators,  if  the  tide,  which  set  south  by  .east,  had 
not,  upon  meeting  with  the  island,  changed  its  direc- 
tion to  the  south-east,and  carried  them  beyond  the  first 
point.  In  this  situation  they  were  not  above  two  cables' 
length  from  the  rocks  ;  and  here  they  remained  in  the 
strength  of  the  tide,  which  set  to  the  south-east,  after 
the  rate  of  at  least  five  miles  an  hour,  from  a  little  after 
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seven  till  midnight,  when  the  tide  abated,  and  the  ves- 
sel began  to  heave.  By  three  in  the  morning,  a  light 
breeze  at  north-w^est  having  sprung  up,  our  voyagers 
sailed  for  the  eastern  shore ;  though  they  made  but 
little  way,  in  consequence  of  the  tide  being  against 
them.  The  wind,  however,  having  afterwards  fresh- 
ened, and  come  to  north  and  north-east,  with  this,  and 
the  tide  of  ebb,  they  were  in  a  short  time  hurried 
through  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  and  then  stood 
away  for  the  southernmost  land  they  had  in  prospect. 
There  appeared,  over  this  land,  a  mountain,  of  stupen- 
dous height,  which  was  covered  with  snow.  The  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  strait,  through  which  the  Endeavour 
had  been  driven  with  such  rapidity,  lies  between  Cape 
Tierawitte,  on  the  coast  of  liaheinomauwe,  and  Cape 
Koamaroo;  the  distance  between  which  our  comman- 
der judged  to  be  four  or  five  leagues.  Notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  arising  from  this  tide,  now  its  strength 
is  known,  the  strait  may  be  passed  without  danger. 

Some  of  the  officers  started  a  notion,  that  Eaheino- 
mauwe  was  not  an  island,  and  that  the  land  might 
stretch  away  to  the  south-east,  from  between  Cape 
Turnagain  and  Cape  Palliser,  there  being  a  space  of 
between  twelve  and  fifteen  leagues  which  had  not  yet 
been  seen.  Though  Lieutenant  Cook,  from  what  he 
had  observed  the  first  time  he  discovered  the  strait, 
and  from  many  other  concurrent  circumstances,  had 
the  strongest  conviction  that  they  were  mistaken,  he, 
nevertheless,  resolved  to  leave  no  possibility  of  doubt 
with  respect  to  an  object  of  so  much  importance.  For 
this  purpose  he  gave  such  a  direction  to  the  navigation 
of  the  ship,  as  would  most  effectually  tend  to  determine 
the  matter.  After  a  course  of  two  days  he  called  the 
officers  upon  deck,  and  asked  them,  whether  they  were 
not  now  satisfied  that  Eaheinomauwe  was  an  island. 
To  this  question  they  readily  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive; and  all  doubts  being  removed,  the  lieutenant 
proceeded  to  farther  researches. 

During  Mr.  Cook's  long  and  minute  examination  of 
the  coast  of  New  Zealand,  he  gave  names  to  the  bays. 
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capes,  promontories,  islands,  and  rivers,  and  other 
places  which  were  seen  or  visited  by  him ;  excepting 
m  those  cases  where  their  original  appellations  were 
learned  from  the  natives.  The  names  he  fixed  upon 
were  either  derived  from  certain  characteristic  or  ad- 
ventitious circumstances,  or  were  conferred  in  honour 
of  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  chiefly  those  of  the 
naval  line.  Such  of  the  readers  of  the  present  work  as 
desire  to  be  particularly  informed  concerning  them, 
will  naturally  have  recourse  to  the  indications  of  them 
in  the  several  maps  on  which  they  are  described. 

The  ascertaining  of  New  Zealand  to  be  an  island  did 
not  conclude  Lieutenant  Cook's  examination  of  the  na- 
ture, situation,  and  extent  of  the  country.  After  this, 
he  completed  his  circumnavigation,  by  ranging  from 
Cape  Turnagain  southward  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Poenammoo,  round  Cape  South,  and  back  to  the  west- 
ern entrance  of  the  strait  he  had  passed,  and  which  was 
very  properly  named  Cook's  Strait.  This  range,  which 
commenced  on  the  9th  of  February,  I  shall  not  mi- 
nutely and  regularly  pursue ;  but  content  myself,  as 
in  the  former  course,  with  mentioning  such  circum- 
stances as  are  more  directly  adapted  to  my  immediate 
design. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  when  Mr.  Banks  was 
out  in  the  boat  a  shooting,  our  voyagers  saw,  with 
their  glasses,  four  double  canoes  put  off  from  the  shore 
towards  him,  having  on  board  fifty-seven  men.  The 
lieutenant,  being  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  friend, 
immediately  ordered  signals  to  be  made  for  his  return ; 
but  he  was  prevented  from  seeing  them  by  the  situation 
of  the  sun  with  regard  to  the  ship.  However,  it  was 
soon  with  pleasure  observed,  that  his  boat  was  in  mo- 
tion ;  and  he  was  taken  on  board  before  the  Indians, 
who  perhaps  had  not  discerned  him,  came  up.  Their 
attention  seemed  to  be  wholly  fixed  upon  the  ship. 
They  came  within  about  a  stone's  cast  of  her,  and  then 
stopped,  gazing  at  the  English  with  a  look  of  vacant 
astonishment.  Tupia  in  vain  exerted  his  eloquence  to 
prevail  upon  them  to  make  a  nearer  approach.    After 
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siirvoyinc^  our  navigators  some  time,  they  loft  them, 
and  maile  towards  the  shore.  The  gentlemen  could 
not  help  remarking,  on  this  oecasion,  the  dirterent  dis- 
positions and  behaviour  of  the  diirerent  inhabitants  oi* 
the  country,  at  the  first  sight  of  the  Kndeavour.  The 
people  now  seen  kept  aloof  with  a  mixture  of  timidity 
and  wonder;  others  had  immediately  commenced  hos- 
tilities; the  man  who  was  found  iishing  alone  in  his 
canoe  appeared  to  regard  our  voyagers  as  totally  un- 
worthy of  notice  ;  and  some  had  come  on  board  almost 
without  invitation,  and  with  an  air  of  perfect  confi- 
dence and  good  will.  From  the  conduct  of  the  last 
visitors,  Lieutenant  Cook  gave  the  land  from  which 
they  had  put  otl',  and  which  had  the  appearance  of  an 
island,  the  name  of  Lookers-on. 

When  an  island,  which  lies  about  five  leagues  from 
the  coast  of  'J'ovy-Poenammoo,  and  which  was  named 
Banks's  Island,  was  first  discovered  in  the  direction  of 
south  by  west,  some  persons  on  board  were  of  opinion, 
that  they  saw  land  bearing  south-south-east,  and  south- 
east by  east.  Our  commander,  who  was  himself  upon 
the  deck  at  the  time,  told  them  that  in  his  judgment  it 
was  no  more  than  a  cloud,  which,  as  the  sun  rose, 
would  dissipate  and  vanish.  Being,  however  (,  'or- 
mined  to  leave  no  subject  for  disputation  which  exp.  ri- 
ment  could  remove,  he  ordered  the  ship  to  steer  in  the 
direction  which  the  supposed  country  was  said  to  bear. 
Having  gone  in  this  direction  eight  and  twenty  miles, 
without  discovering  any  signs  of  land,  the  Endeavour 
resumed  her  intended  course  to  the  southward,  it  beinsr 
the  particular  view  of  the  leuienant  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther Poenammoo  was  an  island  or  a  continent. 

In  passing  some  rocks  on  the  9th  of  March,  in  ti:e 
night,  it  appeared  in  the  morning  that  the  ship  had 
been  in  the  most  imminent  danger.  Her  escape  was 
indeed  critical  in  the  highest  degree.  To  these  rocks, 
therefore,  which,  from  their  situation,  are  so  well 
adapted  to  catch  unwary  strangers,  Mr.  Cook  gave 
the  name  of  the  Traps.  On  the  same  day  he  reached 
a  point  of  land  which  he  called  the  South  Cape,  and 
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wliich  he  supposed,  as  proved  in  fact  to  be  tlie  case, 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  country. 

In  sailing,  on  Wednesday  the  Htli,  the  Endeavoui 
passed  a  small  narrow  opening  in  tlie  land,  where  there 
seemed  to  be  a  very  safe  and  convenient  harbour, 
formed  by  an  island  which  lay  eastward  in  the  middle 
of  the  opening.  On  the  land,  behind  the  opening,  are 
mountains,  tlie  summits  of  which  were  covered  with 
snow,  that  appeared  to  iiave  recently  fallen.  Indeed 
our  voyagers  for  two  days  past,  had  found  the  weather 
extremely  cold.  On  each  side  the  entrance  of  the 
opening,  the  land  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from 
the  sea  to  a  stupendous  height.  For  this  reason  Lieu- 
tenant Cook  did  not  choose  to  carry  the  ship  into  the 
harbour.  He  was  sensible  that  no  wind  could  blow 
there  but  right  in  or  right  out :  and  he  did  not  think 
it  by  any  means  advisable  to  put  into  a  place  whence 
he  could  not  have  gotten  out,  but  with  a  wind,  which, 
experience  had  taught  him  did  not  blow  more  than 
one  day  in  a  month.  Sagacious  as  this  determination 
of  our  commander  was,  it  did  not  give  universal  satis- 
faction, lie  acted  in  it  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some 
persons  on  board,  who  expressed  in  strong  terms  their 
desire  of  coming  to  harbour ;  not  sufficiently  consider- 
ing, that  presei  '  convenience  ought  not  to  be  purchased 
at  the  expense  o    incurriii^  great  future  disadvantages. 

By  the  27th  oi  March,  Mr.  Cook  had  circumnavi- 
gated the  whole  country  of  Tovy-Poenammoo,  and  ar- 
rived within  Slight  of  the  island  formerly  mentioned, 
which  lies  at  itie  distance  of  nine  leagues  from  the  en- 
trance of  Queen  Charlotte's  Souu-l.  Having  at  this 
time  thirty  tons  oi  empty  water-casks  on  board,  it  was 
necessary  to  fill  them  before  he  finally  proc^eeded  on 
his  voyage.  For  this  purpose  he  hauled  round  the 
islanti,  and  entered  a  bay,  situated  between  that  and 
Quv'^en  (harlotte's  Sound,  and  to  which  the  name  was 
given  of  Admiralty  Bay. 

The  business  of  wooding  and  watering  having  been 
completed  on  the  30th,  and  the  ship  being  ready  for 
the  sea,  the  point  now  to  be  determined  was,  what 
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rout  should  be  pursued  in  returning  home,  that  would 
be  of  most  advantage  to  the  public  service.  Upon 
this  subject  the  lieutenant  thought  proper  to  take  the 
opinion  of  his  officers.  He  had  himself  a  strong  de- 
sire to  return  by  Cape  Horn,  because  that  would  have 
enabled  him  to  determine,  whether  there  is  or  is  not 
a  southern  continent.  But  against  this  scheme  it  was 
a  sufficient  objection,  that  our  navigators  must  have 
kept  in  a  high  southern  latitude,  in  the  very  depth  of 
winter,  and  in  a  vessel  which  was  not  thought  to  be 
in  a  condition  fit  for  the  undertaking.  The  same  rea- 
son was  urged  with  still  greater  force,  against  their 
proceeding  directly  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  be- 
cause no  discovery  of  moment  could  be  expected  in 
that  rout.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that  they  should 
return  by  the  East  Indies ;  and  that,  with  this  view, 
they  should  steer  westward,  till  they  should  fall  in 
with  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  then  follow 
the  direction  of  that  coast  to  the  northward,  till  they 
should  arrive  at  its  northern  extremity.  I  f  that  should 
be  found  impracticable,  it  was  further  resolved,  that 
they  should  endeavour  to  fall  in  with  the  land,  or  is- 
lands, said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Quiros. 

In  the  six  months  which  Lieutenant  Cook  had  spent 
in  the  examination  of  New  Zealand,  he  made  very 
large  additions  to  the  knowledge  of  geography  and  na- 
vigation. That  country  was  first  discovered  in  the  year 
1642,  by  Abel  Jansen  Tasman,  a  Dutch  navigator.  He 
traversed  the  eastern  coast  from  latitude  34o  43',  and 
entered  the  strait  now  called  Cook's  Strait ;  but  being 
attacked  by  the  natives  soon  after  he  came  to  an  anchor, 
in  the  place  which  he  named  Murderer's  B'Ay,  he  never 
went  on  shore.  Nevertheless,  he  assumed  a  kind  of 
claim  of  the  country,  by  calling  it  Staaten  Laad,  or  the 
Land  of  the  States,  in  honour  of  the  States  General.  It 
is  now  usually  distinguished  in  maps  and  charts  by  the 
name  of  New  Zealand.  The  whole  of  the  country,  ex- 
cepting that  part  of  the  coast  which  was  seen  by  Tas- 
man from  on  board  his  ship,  continued  from  his  time, 
to  the  voyage  of  the  Endeavour,  altogether  unknown. 
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By  many  persons  it  has  been  supposed  to  constitute  a 
part  of  a  southern  continent ;  but  it  was  now  ascer- 
tained by  Mr.  Cook  to  consist  of  two  large  islands,  di- 
vided from  each  other  by  a  strait  or  passage,  which  is 
about  four  or  hve  leagues  broad.  These  islands  are 
situated  between  the  latitudes  of  34<*  and  48<>  south,  and 
between  the  longitudes  of  ISl^and  194**  west ;  a  mat- 
ter which  Mr.  Green  determined  with  uncommon 
exactness,  from  innumerable  observationii  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  one  of  the  transits  of  Mercury.  The 
northernmost  of  these  islands  is  called  by  ^he  natives 
Kaheinomauwe,  and  the  southernmost  Tovy,  or  Tavai 
Poenammoo.  It  is  not,  however,  certain,  whether  the 
whole  southern  island,  or  only  part  of  it,  is  compre- 
hended under  the  latter  name. 

Tovy  Poenammoo  is  principally  a  mountainous,  and 
to  all  appearance  a  barren  country.  The  only  inha- 
bitants and  signs  of  inhabitants  that  were  discovered 
upon  all  the  islands,  were  the  people  whom  our  voy- 
agers saw  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  some  that  came 
off  to  them  under  the  snowy  mountains,  and  several 
fires  which  were  discerned  to  the  west  of  Cape  Saun- 
ders. Kaheinomauwe  has  a  much  better  appearance. 
Though  it  is  not  only  hilly  but  mountainous,  even  the 
hills  and  mountains  are  covered  with  wood,  and  every 
valley  has  a  rivulet  of  water.  The  soil  in  these  val- 
leys and  in  the  plains,  many  of  which  are  not  over- 
grown with  wood,  is  in  general  light,  but  fertile.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  gentlemen  on  board,  that  all  kinds 
of  European  grain,  plants,  and  fruit  would  flourish 
here  in  the  utmost  luxuriance.  There  is  reason  to 
conclude,  from  the  vegetables  which  our  navigators 
found  in  Eaheinomauwe,  that  the  winters  are  milder 
than  those  in  England ;  and  the  summer  was  expe- 
rienced not  to  be  hotter,  though  it  was  more  equally 
warm.  If  this  country,  therefore,  should  be  settled 
by  people  from  Europe,  they  might,  with  a  little  in- 
dustry, very  soon  be  supplied  in  great  abundance,  not 
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merely  with  the  necessaries,  but  even  with  the  luxu- 
ries of  life. 

In  Kaheinomauwe  there  are  no  quadrupeds  but  dogs 
and  rats.  At  least,  no  other  were  seen  by  our  voy- 
agers ;  and  the  rats  are  so  scarce  that  they  wholly 
escaped  the  notice  of  many  on  board.  Of  birds  the 
species  are  not  numerous :  and  of  these  no  one  kind, 
excepting  perhaps  the  gannet,  is  exactly  the  same  with 
those  of  Europe.  Insects  are  not  in  greater  plenty 
than  birds.  The  sea  makes  abundant  recompence  for 
this  scarcity  of  animals  upon  the  land.  Every  creek 
swarms  with  fish,  which  are  not  only  wholesome,  but 
equally  delicious  with  those  in  our  part  of  the  world. 
The  Endeavour  seldom  anchored  in  any  station,  or 
with  a  light  gale  passed  any  place,  that  did  not  afford 
enough,  with  hook  and  line,  to  serve  the  whole  ship's 
company.  If  the  seine  were  made  use  of  it  seldom 
failed  of  producing  a  still  more  ample  supply.  The 
highest  luxury  of  this  kind,  with  which  the  English 
were  gratified  was  the  lobster,  or  sea  crjiy-fish.  Among 
the  vegetable  productions  of  the  country,  the  trees 
claim  a  principal  place ;  there  being  forests  of  vast 
extent  full  of  the  straightest,  the  cleanest,  and  the 
largest  timber  Mr.  Cook  and  his  friends  had  ever  seen. 
Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  wer*^  gratified  by  the 
novelty,  if  not  by  the  variety  of  ihe  plants.  Out  of 
about  four  hundred  species,  there  were  not  many 
which  had  hitherto  been  described  by  botanists.  There 
is  one  plant  that  serves  the  natives  instead  of  hemp 
and  flax,  and  which  excels  all  that  are  applied  to  the 
same  purposes  in  other  countries. 

If  the  settling  of  New  Zealand  should  ever  be  deem- 
ed an  object  deserving  the  attention  of  Great  Jkitain, 
our  commander  thought  that  the  best  place  for  esta- 
blishing a  colony  would  either  be  on  the  banks  of  the 
I'hames,  or  in  the  territory  adjoining  to  the  Bay  of 
Islands.  Each  of  these  places  possess  the  advantage 
of  an  excellent  harbour.  By  means  of  the  river,  set- 
tlements might  be  extended,  and  a  communication 
established  wiUi   the   inland   parts   of  the  country. 
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Vessels  might  likewise  be  built  of  tlie  fine  timber 
which  is  every  wliere  to  be  met  with,  at  very  little 
trouble  and  expense. 

But  I  am  in  danger  of  forgetting  myself,  and  of 
running  into  a  detail  which  may  be  thought  rather  to 
exceed  the  intentions  of  the  present  narrative.  It  is 
difficult  to  restrain  the  pen,  when  such  a  variety  of 
curious  and  entertaining  matter  lies  before  it ;  and  I 
must  entreat  the  indulgence  of  my  readers  while  I 
mention  two  or  three  further  particulars.  One  cir- 
cumstance peculiarly  worthy  of  notice,  is  the  perfect 
and  uninterrupted  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Zealand.  In  all  the  visits  made  to  their  towns,  where 
old  and  young,  men  and  women,  crowded  about  our 
voyagers,  they  never  observed  a  single  person  who 
appeared  to  have  any  bodily  complaint ;  nor  among 
the  numbers  that'were  seen  naked,  was  once  perceived 
the  slightest  eruption  upon  the  skin,  or  the  least  mark 
which  indicated  that  such  an  eruption  had  formerly 
existed.  Another  proof  of  the  health  of  these  people 
is  the  facility  with  which  the  wounds  they  at  any  time 
receive  are  healed.  In  the  man  who  had  been  shot 
with  a  musket  ball  through  the  fleshy  part  of  his  arm, 
the  wound  seemed  to  be  so  well  digested,  and  in  so 
fair  a  way  of  being  perfectly  healed,  that  if  Mr.  Cook 
had  not  known  that  no  application  had  been  made  to 
it,  he  declared  that  he  certainly  should  have  inquired, 
with  a  very  interested  curiosity,  after  the  vulnerary 
herbs  and  surgical  art  of  the  country.  An  additional 
evidence  of  human  nature's  being  untainted  with  dis- 
ease in  New  Zealand,  is  the  great  number  of  old  men 
with  whom  it  abounds.  Many  of  them,  by  the  loss  of 
their  hair  and  teeth,  appeared  to  be  very  ancient  and 
yet  none  of  them  were  decrepid.  Although  they  we"*; 
not  equal  to  tlie  young  in  muscular  strength,  they  did 
not  come  in  the  least  behind  them  with  regard  to 
cheerfulness  and  vivacity.  Water,  as  far  as  our  na- 
vigators could  discover,  is  the  universal  and  only 
li(|uor  of  the  New  Zealanders.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
wished,  that  their  happiness  in  this  respect  may  never 
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be  destroyed  by  such  a  connexion  with  the  European 
nations,  as  shall  introduce  that  fondness  for  spirituous 
liquors,  which  hath  been  so  fatal  to  the  Indians  of 
North  America. 

From  the  observations  which  Lieutenant  Cook  and 
his  friends  made  on  the  people  of  New  Zealand,  and 
from  the  similitude  which  was  discerned  between 
them  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sta  Islands,  a 
strong  proof  arose,  that  both  of  them  h/id  one  common 
origin;  and  this  proof  was  rendered  indubitable  by 
the  conformity  of  their  language.  When  Tupia  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  natives  of  Eaheinomauwe  and 
Poenammoo,  he  was  perfectly  understood.  Indeed  it 
did  not  appear  that  the  language  of  Otaheite  differed 
more  from  that  of  New  Zealand,  than  the  language 
of  the  two  islands  into  which  it  is  divided,  did  from 
each  other. 

Hitherto  the  navigation  of  Lieutenant  Cook  had 
been  unfavourable  to  the  notion  of  a  southern  conti- 
nent ;  having  swept  away  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
positions  upon  which  that  notion  had  been  founded. 
The  track  of  the  Endeavour  had  demonstrated,  that 
the  land  seen  by  Tasman,  Juan  Fernandes,  Hermite, 
the  commander  of  a  Dutch  squadron,  Quiros,  and 
Roggewein,  was  not,  as  they  had  supposed,  part  of 
such  a  continent.  It  had  also  totally  destroyed  the 
theoretical  arguments  in  favour  of  a  southern  conti- 
nent, which  had  been  drawn  from  the  necessity  of  it 
to  preserve  an  equilibrium  between  the  two  hemi- 
spheres. As,  however,  Mr.  Cook's  discoveries,  so  far 
as  he  had  already  proceeded,  extended  only  to  the 
northward  of  forty  degrees,  south  latitude,  he  could 
not  therefore  give  an  opinion  concerning  what  land 
might  lie  farther  to  the  southward.  This  was  a  mat- 
ter, therefore,  which  he  earnestly  wished  to  be  examin- 
ed ;  and  to  him  at  length  was  reserved  the  honour, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  of  putting  a  final  end  to  the 
question. 

On  Saturday  the  31st  of  March,  our  commander 
sailed  from  Cape  Farewell  in  New  Zealand,  and  pur- 
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sued  his  voyage  to  the  westward.  New  Holland,  or 
as  it  is  now  called,  New  South  Wales,  came  in  sight 
on  the  19th  of  April ;  and  on  the  28th  of  that  month 
the  ship  anchored  in  Botany  Bay.  On  the  preceding 
day,  in  consequence  of  its  falling  calm  when  the  ves> 
sel  was  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore 
and  within  some  breakers,  our  navigators  had  been  in 
a  very  disagreeable  situation;  but  happily  a  light 
breeze  had  sprung  from  the  land,  and  carried  them 
out  of  danger. 

In  the  afternoon  the  boats  were  manned;  and 
Lieutenant  Cook  and  his  friends,  having  Tupia  of  their 
party,  set  out  from  the  Endeavour.  They  intended 
to  land  where  they  had  seen  some  Indians,  and  began 
to  hope,  that  as  these  Indians  had  paid  no  regard  to 
the  ship  when  she  came  into  the  bay,  they  would  be 
as  inattentive  to  the  advances  of  the  English  towards 
the  shore.  In  this,  however,  the  gentlemen  were  dis- 
appointed :  for  as  soon  as  they  approached  the  rocks, 
two  of  the  men  came  down  upon  tnem  to  dispute  their 
landing,  and  the  rest  ran  away.  These  champions, 
who  were  armed  with  lances  about  ten  feet  long, 
called  to  our  navigators  in  a  very  loud  tone,  and  in  a 
harsh  dissonant  language,  of  which  even  Tupia  did 
not  understand  a  single  worck  At  the  same  time, 
they  brandished  their  weapons,  and  seemed  resolved 
to  defend  their  coast  to  the  utmost,  though  they  were 
but  two  to  forty.  The  lieutenant,  who  could  not  but 
admire  their  courage,  and  who  was  unwilling  that  hos- 
tilities should  commence  with  such  inequality  of  force 
on  their  side,  ordered  his  boat  to  lie  upon  her  oars.  He 
and  the  other  gentlemen  then  parlied  with  them  by 
signs;  and  to  obtain  their  good-will,  he  threw  them 
nails,  beads,  and  several  trifles  besides,  with  which 
they  appeared  to  be  well  pleased.  After  this  our 
commander  endeavoured  to  make  them  understand 
that  he  wanted  water,  and  attempted  to  convince 
them  Ly  all  the  methods  in  his  power,  that  he  had 
no  injurious  designs  against  them.  Being  vUling  to 
interpret  the  waving  of  their  hands  as  an  invi.    'rr*  to 
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proceetl,  the  boat  put  in  to  the  shore  ;  but  no  sooner 
was  thii  jwrceived,  than  it  was  opposed  by  the  two 
Indians,  one  of  wlioin  seemed  to  be  a  youth  about 
nineteen  or  twenty  years  old,  and  the  other  a  man  of 
middle  age.  'J'he  only  measure  now  left  for  Mr.  Cook 
was  to  fire  a  musket  between  them  which  being  done, 
the  youngest  of  them  brought  a  bundle  of  lances  on 
the  rock,  but  recollecting  himself  in  an  instant  he, 
snatched  them  up  again  in  great  haste.  A  stone  was 
then  thrown  at  the  English,  upon  which  the  lieutenant 
ordered  a  musket  to  be  fired  with  small  shot.  This 
struck  the  eldest  upon  the  legs,  and  he  immediatly  ran 
to  one  of  the  houses,  which  was  at  about  a  hundred 
yards  distance.  Mr.  Cook,  who  now  hoped  that  the 
contest  was  over,  instantly  landed  with  his  party  ;  but 
they  had  scarcely  quitted  the  boat  when  the  Indian 
returned,  having  only  left  the  rocks  to  fetch  a  shield 
or  target  for  his  defence.  As  soon  as  he  came  uj),  he 
and  his  comrade  threw  each  of  them  a  lance  in  the 
midst  of  our  people,  but  happily  without  hurting  a 
single  person.  At  the  firing  of  a  third  musket,  one  of 
the  two  men  darted  another  lance,  and  then  both  of 
them  ran  away.  After  this  the  gentlemen  repaired  to 
the  huts,  and  threw  into  the  house  where  the  children 
were,  some  beads,  ribbons,  pieces  of  cloth,  and  other 
presents.  These  they  hoped  would  procure  them  the 
good  will  of  the  inhabitants.  When,  however,  the 
lieutenant  and  his  companions  returned  the  next  day, 
they  had  the  mortification  of  finding  that  the  beads 
and  ribbons,  which  they  had  left  the  night  before,  had 
not  been  removed  from  their  places,  and  that  not  an 
Indian  was  to  be  seen. 

Several  of  the  natives  of  the  country  came  in  sight 
on  the  30th,  but  they  could  not  be  engaged  to  begin 
an  intercourse  with  our  people.  They  approached 
within  a  certain  distance  of  them,  and,  after  shouting 
several  times,  went  back  into  the  woods.  Having 
done  this  once  more,  Mr.  Cook  followed  them  him- 
self, alone  and  unarmed,  a  considerable  way  along 
the  shore,  but  without  prevailing  upon  them  to  slop. 
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On  the  Ist  of  May,  he  resolved  to  make  an  excur- 
sion inio  the  country.  Accordingly,  our  commander, 
Mr.  Hanks,  Dr.  Solander,  and  seven  others,  all  of 
them  properly  accoutred  for  the  expedition,  set  out, 
and  repaired  first  to  the  huts  near  the  watering-place, 
whither  some  of  the  Indians  continued  every  day  to 
resort.  Though  the  little  presents  which  had  been  left 
there  before  had  not  yet  been  taken  away,  our  gentle- 
men added  others  of  still  greater  value,  consisting  of 
cloth,  beads,  combs,  and  looking-glasses.  After  this 
they  went  up  into  the  country,  the  face  of  which  is 
finely  diversified  by  wood  and  lawn.  The  soil  they 
found  to  be  either  swamp  or.Jight  sand.* 

In  cultivating  the  ground,'  there  would  be  no  ob- 
struction from  the  trees,  which  are  tall,  straight,  and 
without  underwood,  and  stand  at  a  sufficient  distance 
from  each  other.  Between  the  trees,  the  land  is  abun- 
dantly covered  with  grass.  Our  voyagers  saw  many 
houses  of  the  inhabitants,  but  met  with  only  one  of  the 
people,  who  ran  away  as  soon  as  he  discovered  the 
English.  At  every  place  where  they  went  they  left 
presents,  hoping  that  at  length  they  might  procure 
the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  Indians.  They 
perceived  some  traces  of  animals ;  and  the  trees  over 
their  heads  abounded  with  birds  of  various  kinds, 
among  which  were  many  of  excjuisite  beauty.  Lori- 
quets  and  cockatoos,  in  particular,  were  so  numerous, 
that  they  flew  in  flocks  of  several  scores  together. 

While  the  lieutenant  and  his  friends  were  upon  this 
excursion,  Mr.  (iore,  who  had  been  sent  out  in  the 
morning  to  dredge  for  oysters,  having  performed  that 
service,  dismissed  his  boat,  and  taking  a  midshipman 
.  with  him ,  set  out  to  join  the  waterers  by  land.  In  his 
.  way,  he  fell  in  with  a  body  of  two  and  twenty  Indians, 
who  followed  him,  and  were  often  at  no  greater  dis- 
tance than  that  of  twenty  yards.  When  he  perceived 
them  so  near,  he  stopped,  and  faced  about,  upon  which 

*  In  a  part  of  the  country  that  was  afterwards  examined,  th# 
soil  was  touiid  to  he  much  licher;  beiu},'  a  deep  black  mould, 
whu  h  the  lieutenant  thought  very  lit  tor  tlie  pit>puctiouot'  grain 
pf  anv  kiiid.    >         • 
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they  likewise  stopped ;  and  when  he  went  on  again, 
they  continued  their  pursuit.     But  though  they  were 
all  armed  with  lances,  they  did  not  attack  Mr.  Gore ; 
so  that  he  and  the  midshipman  got  in  safety  to  the 
watering-place.    When  the  natives  came  in  sight  of 
the  main  body  of  the  English,  they  halted  at  about  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  stood  still.     By  this 
Mr.  Monkhouse  and  two  or  three  of  the  waterers  were 
encouraged  to  march  up  to  them ;  but  seeing  the  In- 
dians keep  their  ground,  they  were  seized  with  a  sud- 
den fear  which  is  not  uncommon  to  the  rash  and  fool- 
hardy, and  made  a  hasty  retreat.     This  step  increased 
the  danger  which  it  was  intended  to  avoid.     Four  of 
the  Indians  immediately  ran  forwards,  and  discharged 
their  lances  at  the  fugitives,  with  such  force  that  they 
went  beyond  them.     Our  people  recovering  their 
spirits,  stopped  to  collect  the  lances,  upon  which  the 
natives,  in  their  turn,  began  to  retire.     At  this  time 
Mr.  Cook  came  up,  with  Mr.  Banks,  Dr.  Solander, 
and  Tupia;  and  being  desirous  of  convincing  the  In- 
dians that  they  were  neither  afraid  of  them,  nor  de- 
signed to  do  them  any  injury,  they  advanced  towards 
them,  endeavouring,  by  signs  of  expostulation  and  en- 
treaty, to  engage  them  to  an  intercourse  but  vnthout 
effect. 

From  the  boldness  which  the  natives  discovered  on 
the  first  landing  of  our  voyagers,  and  the  terror  that 
afterward  seized  them  at  the  sight  of  the  English,  it 
appears  that  they  were  sufficiently  intimidated  by  our 
fire-arms.    There  was  not  indeed,  the  least  reason  to 
believe  that  any  of  them  had  been  much  hurt  by  tlie 
small  shot  which  had  been  fired  at  them  when  they 
attacked  our  people  on  their  coming  out  of  the  boat. 
Nevertheless,  they  had  probably  seen  from  their  lurk- 
ing places,  the  effects  which  the  muskets  had  upon 
birds.    Tupia,  who  was  become  a  good  marksman,  fre- 
quently strayed  abroad  to  shoot  parrots ;  and  while  he 
was  thus  employed,  he  once  met  with  nine  Indians, 
who,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  that  he  saw  them,  ran 
from  him,  in  great  alarm  and  confusion. 
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While  on  the  3rd  of  May,  Mr.  Banks  was  gathering 
plants  near  the  watering-place,  Lieutenant  Cook  went 
with  Dr.  Solander  and  Mr.  Monkhouse,  to  the  head  of 
the  bay,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  of  making  further  attempts  to  form  some 
connexions  with  the  natives.  In  this  excursion  they 
acquired  additional  knowledge  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  its  capacities  for  cultivation,  but  had 
uo  success  in  their  endeavours  to  engage  the  inhabi- 
tants in  coming  to  a  friendly  intercourse.  Several 
parties,  that  were  sent  into  the  country,  on  the  next 
day,  with  the  same  view,  were  equally  unsuccessful. 
In  the  afternoon  our  commander  himself,  with  a 
number  of  attendants,  made  an  excursion  to  the  north 
shore,  which  he  found  to  be  without  wood,  and  to  re- 
semble in  some  degree,  our  moors  in  England.  The 
surface  of  the  ground  was,  however,  covered  with  a 
thin  brush  of  plants,  rising  to  about  the  height  of  the 
knee.  Near  tne  coast,  the  hills  are  low,  but  there  are 
others  behind  them,  which  gradually  ascend  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  are  intersected  with  marshes 
and  morasses.  Among  the  articles  of  fish  which,  at 
different  times  were  caught,  were  large  stingrays. 
One  of  them,  when  his  entrails  were  taken  out,  weighed 
three  hundred  and  thirty-six  pounds. 

It  was  upon  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  plants 
which  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  collected  in  this 
place,  that  Lieutenant  Cook  was  induced  to  give  it  the 
name  of  Botany  Bay.  It  is  situated  in  the  latitude  of 
34"  south,  and  in  the  longitude  of  208o  37'  west;  and 
affords  a  capacious,  safe,  and  convenient  shelter  for 
shipping.  The  Endeavour  anchored  near  the  south 
shore,  about  a  mile  within  the  entrance,  for  the  con- 
venience of  sailing  with  a  southerly  wind,  and  because 
the  lieutenant  thought  it  the  best  situation  for  water- 
ing. But  afterward  he  found  a  very  fine  stream  on 
the  north  shore,  where  was  a  sandy  cove,  in  which  a 
ship  might  lie  almost  land-locked,  and  procure  wood 
and  water  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Though  wood 
is  every  where  plentiful  our  commander  saw  only  two 
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species  of  it  that  could  be  considered  as  timber.  Not 
only  the  inhabitants  who  were  first  discovered,  but  all 
who  afterward  came  in  sight,  were  entirely  naked.  Of 
their  mode  of  life,  our  voyagers  could  know  but  little, 
as  not  the  least  connexion  could  be  formed  with  them  ; 
but  it  did  not  appear  that  they  were  numerous,  or  that 
they  lived  in  societies.  They  seemed,  like  other  ani- 
mals, to  be  scattered  about  along  the  coast,  and  in  the 
woods.  Not  a  single  article  was  touched  by  them  of 
all  that  were  left  at  their  huts,  or  at  the  places  which 
they  frequented ;  so  little  sense  had  they  of  those  small 
con? eniences  and  ornaments,  which  are  generally  very 
alluring  to  the  uncivilized  tribes  of  the  globe.  During 
Mr.  Cook's  stay  at  this  place,  he  caused  the  English 
colours  to  be  displayed  every  day  on  shore,  and  took 
care  that  the  ship's  name,  and  the  date  of  the  year, 
should  oe  inscribed  upon  one  of  the  trees  near  the 
watering-place. 

At  day-break,  on  Sunday  the  6th  of  May,  our  navi- 
gators sailed  from  Botany  Bay ;  and  as  they  proceeded 
on  their  voyage,  the  lieutenant  gave  the  names  that  arc 
indicated  upon  the  map  to  the  bays,  capes,  points,  and 
remarkable  hills  which  successively  appeared  in  sight. 
On  the  1 4th,  as  the  Endeavour  advanced  to  the  north- 
ward, being  then  in  latitude  30^  22'  south,  and  longi- 
tude 206°  39'  west,  the  land  gradually  increased  in 
height,  so  that  it  may  be  called  a  hilly  country.  Be- 
tween this  latitude  and  Botany  Bay,  it  exhibits  a 
pleasing  variety  of  ridges,  hills,  valleys  and  plains, 
all  clothed  with  wood,  of  the  same  appearance  with 
that  which  has  been  mentioned  before.  The  land  near 
the  shore  is  in  general  low  and  sandy,  excepting  the 
points,  which  are  rocky,  and  over  many  of  which  arc 
high  hills,  that,  at  their  first  rising  out  of  the  water, 
have  the  semblance  of  islands.  On  the  next  day,  the 
vessel  being  about  a  league  from  the  shore,  our  voy- 
agers discovered  smoke  in  many  places,  and  having 
iccourse  to  their  glasses,  they  saw  about  twenty  of  the 
natives,  who  had  each  of  them  a  large  bundle  upon  his 
back.    I'he  bundles  our  people  conjectured  to«be  pulm 
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Ica/es  for  covering  the  houses  of  the  Indians,  and  con- 
tinued to  observe  them  above  an  hour,  during  which 
they  walked  upon  the  beach,  and  up  a  path  that  led 
over  a  hill  of  gentle  ascent.  It  was  remarkable,  that 
not  one  of  .them  was  seen  to  stop  and  look  towards  the 
Kndeavour.  They  marched  along  without  the  least 
apparent  emotion  either  of  curiosity  or  surprise,  though 
it  was  impossible  that  they  should  not  have  discerned 
the  ship,  by  some  casual  glance,  as  they  went  along 
the  shore,  and  though  she  must  have  been  the  most 
stupendous  and  unaccountable  object  they  had  ever 
beheld. 

While  on  the  17th,  our  navigators  were  in  a  bay,  to 
which  Lieutenaut  Cook  had  ;jiven  the  name  of  More- 
ton's  Hay,  and  at  a  place  were  the  land  was  not  at  that 
time  visible,  some  on  board,  liaving  observed  that  the 
sea  looked  paler  than  usual,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
bottom  of  the  bay  opened  into  a  river.  The  lieutenant 
was  sensible  that  there  was  no  real  ground  for  this 
supposition.  As  the  Endeavour  had  here  thirty-four 
fathom  water,  and  a  fine  sandy  bottom,  these  circum- 
stances alone  were  sufficient  to  produce  the  change 
which  had  been  noticed  in  the  colour  of  the  sea.  Mor 
was  it  by  any  means  necessary  to  suppose  a  river,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  land  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
not  being  visible.  If  the  land  there  was  as  low  as  it 
had  been  experienced  to  be  in  a  hundred  other  parts 
of  the  coast,  it  would  be  impossible  to  see  it  from  the 
station  of  the  ship.  Our  commander  would,  however, 
have  brought  the  matter  to  the  test  of  experiments,  if 
the  wind  had  been  favourable  to  such  a  purpose. 
Should  any  future  navigator  be  disposed  to  determine 
the  question,  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  river  in  this 
place,  Mr.  Cook  has  taken  care  to  leave  the  best  di- 
rections for  finding  its  situation. 

On  the  22nd,  as  our  voyagers  were  pursuing  their 
course  from  Harvey's  Bay,  they  discovered  with  their 
glasses  that  the  land  was  covered  witli  palm-nut  trees, 
which  they  had  not  seen  from  the  Ume  of  their  leaving 
the  isla4ids  within  the  tropic.     They  saw  also  two  men 
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walking  along  the  shore,  who  paid  them  as  little  atten- 
tion, as  they  had  met  with  on  former  occasions.  At 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  this  day,  the  ship  came 
to  an  anchor  in  five  fathom,  with  a  fine  sandy  bottom. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  the  lieutenant, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Banks,  Dr.  Solander,  the  other 
gentlemen,  Tupia,  and  a  party  of  men,  went  on  shore 
in  order  to  examine  the  country.  The  wind  blew 
fresh,  and  the  weather  was  so  cold,  that  being  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  land,  they  took  their  cloaks 
as  a  necessary  equipment  for  the  voyage.  When  they 
landed,  they  found  a  channel  leading  into  a  large 
lagoon.  Both  the  channel  and  the  lagoon  were  ex- 
amined by  our  commander  with  his  usual  accuracy. 
There  is  in  the  place  a  small  river  of  fresh  water,  and 
room  for  a  few  ships  to  lie  in  great  security.  Near  the 
lagoon  grows  the  true  mangrove,  such  as  exists  in  the 
West  India  islands,  and  the  first  of  the  kind  that  had 
been  yet  met  with  by  our  navigators.  Among  the 
shoals  and  sand  banks  of  the  coast,  they  saw  many 
large  birds,  and  some  in  particular  of  the  same  kind 
which  they  had  seen  in  Botany  Bay.  These  they 
judged  to  be  pelicans,  but  they  were  so  shy  as  never 
to  come  within  reach  of  a  musket.  On  the  shore  was 
found  a  species  of  the  bustard,  one  of  which  was  shot 
that  was  equal  in  size  to  a  turkey,  weighing  seventeen 
pounds  and  a  half.  All  the  gentlemen  agreed  that 
this  was  the  best  bird  they  had  eaten  since  they  left 
England;  and  in  honour  of  it  they  called  the' inlet 
Bustard  13ay,  Upon  the  mud  banks,  and  under  the 
mangroves,  were  innumerable  oysters  of  various  kinds, 
and  among  others  the  hammer  oyster,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  small  pearl  oysters.  If  in  deeper  water 
there  should  be  equal  plenty  of  such  oysters  at  their 
full  growth,  Mr.  Cook  was  of  opinion  that  a  pearl 
fishery  might  be  established  here  to  very  great  ad- 
vantage. 

The  people  who  were  left  on  board  the  ship  asserted, 
that,  while  the  gentlemen  were  in  the  woods,  about 
twenty  of  the  natives  came  down  to  the  beach,  abreast 
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of  the  Endeavour,  and,  after  having  looked  at  her  for 
some  time,  went  away.  Not  a  single  Indian  was  seen 
by  the  gentlemen  themselves,  though  they  found  va- 
rious proofs,  in  smoke,  fires,  and  the  fragments  of  re- 
cent meals,  that  the  country  was  inhabited.  The  place 
seemed  to  be  much  trodden,  and  yet  not  a  house,  or 
the  remains  of  a  house,  could  be  discerned.  Hence 
the  lieutenant  and  his  friends  were  disposed  to  believe, 
that  the  people  were  destitute  of  dwellings,  as  well  as 
of  clothes ;  and  that  like  the  other  commoner  of  na- 
ture, they  spent  their  nights  in  the  open  air.  Tupia 
himself  was  struck  with  their  apparently  unhappy 
condition ;  and  shaking  his  head,  with  an  air  of  supe- 
riority and  compassion,  said  that  they  were  taata  enos» 
*  poor  wretches.' 

On  the  25th,  our  voyagers,  at  the  distance  of  one 
mile  from  the  land,  were  abreast  of  a  point,  which 
Mr.  Cook  found  to  lie  directly  under  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn ;  and  for  this  reason  he  called  it  Cape  Ca- 
pricorn. In  the  night  of  the  next  day,  when  the  ship 
had  anchored  at  a  place  which  was  distant  four  leagues 
from  Cape  Capricorn,  the  tide  rose  and  fell  near  seven 
feet ;  and  the  flood  set  to  the  westward,  and  the  ebb 
to  the  eastward.  This  circumstance  was  just  the  re- 
verse of  what  had  been  experienced  when  the  Endea- 
vour was  at  anchor  to  the  eastward  of  Bustard  Bay. 

While  our  people  were  under  sail,  on  the  26th,  and 
were  surrounded  with  islands,  which  lay  at  difi'erent 
distance  from  the  main  land,  they  suddenly  fell  into 
three  fathom  of  water.  Upon  this  the  lieutenant  an- 
chored, and  sent  away  the  master  to  sound  a  channel, 
which  lay  between  the  northernmost  island  and  the 
main.  Though  the  channel  appeared  to  have  a  con- 
siderable breadth,  our  commander  suspected  it  to  be 
shallow,  and  such  was  in  fact  the  case.  The  master 
reported,  at  his  return,  that  he  had  only  two  fathom 
and  a  half  in  many  places ;  and  where  the  vessel  lay 
at  anchor,  she  had  only  sixteen  feet,  which  was  not 
two  feet  more  than  she  drew.  Mr.  Banks  who,  while 
the  master  was  sounding  the  channel,  tried  to  fish  from 
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the  cabin  window  with  hook  and  line,  was  successful 
in  catching  two  sort  of  crabs,  both  of  them  such  as 
our  navigators  had  not  seen  before.  One  of  them  was 
adorned  with  a  most  beautiful  blue,  in  every  respect 
equal  to  the  ultramarine.  With  this  blue  all  hh  claws 
and  joints  are  deeply  tinged ;  v^hile  the  under  part 
of  him  was  white,  and  so  exquisitely  polished,  that  in 
colour  and  brightness  it  bore  an  exact  resemblance  to 
the  white  of  old  china.  The  other  crab  was  also 
marked,  though  somewhat  more  sparingly,  with  the 
ultramarine  on  his  joints  and  his  toes ;  and  on  his  back 
were  three  brown  spots  of  a  singular  appearance. 

Early  the  next  morning.  Lieutenant  Cook,  having 
found  the  passage  between  the  Islands,  sailed  to  the 
northward,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  succeeding  day, 
anchored  at  about  two  miles  d',tance  from  the  main. 
At  this  time  a  great  number  of  islands,  lying  a  long 
way  without  the  ship,  were  in  sight.     On  the  29th,  the 
lieutenant  sent  away  the  master  with  two  boats  to 
sound  the  entrance  of  an  inlet,  which  lay  to  the  west, 
and  into  which  he  intended  to  go  with  the  vessel,  that 
he  might  wait  a  few  days  for  tlie  moon's  increase,  and 
have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  country.     As  the 
tide  was  observed  to  ebb  and  flow  considerably,  when 
the  Endeavour  had  anchored  within  the  inlet,  our  com- 
mander judged  it  to  be  a  river,  that  might  run  pretty 
far  up  into  land.     Thinking  that  this  might  afford  a 
commodious  situation  for  laying  the  ship  ashore,  and 
cleaning  her  bottom,  he  landed  with  tlie  master,  in 
search  of  a  proper  place  for  the  purpose.     lie  was  ac- 
companied in  the  excursion  by  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  So- 
lander  ;  and  they  found  walking  exceedingly  trouble- 
some, in  consequence  of  the  ground's  being  covered 
with  a  kind  of  grass,  the  seeds  of  which  were  very 
sharp  and  bearded.     Whenever  these  seeds  stuck  into 
their  clothes,  which  happened  at  every  step,  they 
worked  forward  by  means  of  the  beard,  till  they  got  at 
the  flesh.  Another  disagreeable  circumstance  was,  that 
the  gentlemen  were  incessantly  tormented  with  the 
stings  of  a  cloud  of  muscjuitos.    They  soon  met  with 
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several  places  where  the  ship  might  conveniently  be 
laid  ashore  ;  but  were  much  disappointed  in  not  being 
a  We  to  find  any  fresh  water.  In  proceeding  up  the 
country  they  found  gum  trees,  the  gum  upon  which 
existed  only  in  very  small  quantities.  Gum  trees  of  a 
similar  kind  and  as  little  productive,  had  occurred  in 
other  parts  of  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales.  Upon 
the  branches  of  the  trees  were  ants'  nests,  made  of  clay 
as  big  as  a  bushel.  The  ants  themselves,  "by  which  the 
nests  were  inhabited,  were  small,  and  their  bodies 
white.  Upon  another  j^species  of  the  gum  trees,  was 
found  a  small  black  ant,  which  perforated  all  the  twigs, 
and,  having  worked  out  the  pith,  occupied  the  pipe  in 
which  it  had  been  contained.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  parts  in  which  these  insects,  to  an  amazing  num- 
ber, had  formed  a  lodgment,  bore  leaves  and  flowers, 
and  appeared  to  be  entirely  in  a  flourishing  state, 
i butterflies  were  found  in  such  multitudes,  that  the  ac- 
count of  them  seems  almost  to  be  ii.v.redible.  The  air 
was  so  crowded  with  them,  for  the  space  of  three  or 
four  acres,  that  millions  might  be  seen  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  branches  and  twigs  of  the  trees  were  at 
the  same  time  covered  with  others  that  were  not  upon 
tlie  wing.  A  small  fish  a  of  singular  kind  was  like- 
wise met  with  in  this  place.  Its  size  was  about  that 
of  a  minnow,  and  it  had  two  very  strong  breast-fins. 
It  was  found  in  places  which  were  quite  dry,  and  where 
it  might  be  supposed  that  it  had  been  left  by  the  tide ; 
and  yet  it  did  not  appear  to  have  become  languid  from 
that  circumstance  :  for  when  it  was  approached,  it 
leaped  away  as  nimbly  as  a  frog.  Indeed  it  did  not 
seem  to  prefer  water  to  land. 

Though  the  curiosity  of  Mr.  Cook  and  his  friends  was 
gratified  by  the  sight  of  these  various  objects,  they 
were  disappointed  in  the  attainment  of  their  main  pur- 
pose, the  discovery  of  fresh  water ;  and  a  second  ex- 
cursion, which  was  made  by  them  on  the  afternoon  of 
tlie  same  day,  was  equally  unsuccessful.  The  failure 
of  the  lieutenant  s  hopes  determined  him  to  make  but 
a  short  stay  in  the  place,     liuving,  however,  observed 
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from  an  eminence,  that  the  inlet  penetrated  a  consi- 
derable way  into  the  country,  he  formed  a  resolution 
of  tracing  it  in  the  morning.    Accordingly,  at  sunrise, 
on  Wednesday  the  30th  of  May,  he  went  on  shore,  and 
took  a  view  of  the  coast  and  the  islands  that  lie  off  it 
with  their  bearings.     For  this  purpose  he  had  with 
him  an  azimuth  compass ;  but  he  found,  that  the  needle 
differed  very  considerably  in  its  position,  even  to  thirty 
degrees ;  the  variation  being  in  some  places  more,  in 
others  less.    Once  the  needle  varied  from  itself  no  less 
than  two  points  in  the  distance  of  fourteen  feet.     Mr. 
Cook  having  taken  up  some  of  the  loose  stones  which 
lay  upon  the  ground,  applied  them  to  the  needle,  but 
they  produced  no  effect ;  whence  he  concluded  that 
in  the  hills  there  was  iron  ore,  traces  of  which  he  had 
remarked  both  here  and  in  the  neighbouring  parts. 
After  he  had  made  his  observations  upon  the  hill,  he 
proceeded  with  Dr.  Solander  up  the  inlet.    He  set  out 
with  the  iirst  of  the  flood,  and  had  advanced  above 
eight  leagues,  long  before  it  was  high-water.     The 
breadth  of  the  inlet,  thus  far,  was  from  two  to  five 
miles,  upon  a  direction  south-west  by  south  ;  but  here 
it  .opened  every  way,  and  formed  a  large  lake,  which 
to  the  north-west  communicated  with  the  sea.     Our 
commander  not  only  saw  the  sea  in  this  direction,  but 
found  the  tide  of  flood  coming  strongly  fn  from  that 
point.     He  observed,  also,  an  arm  of  this  lake  extend- 
ing to  the  eastward.     Hence  he  thought  it  not  impro- 
bable, that  it  might  communicate  with  the  sea  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  which  lies  to  the  westward  of  the 
Cape,  that  on  the  chart  is  designated  by  the  name  of 
Cape  Townshend.    On  the  south  side  of  the  lake  is  a 
ridge  of  hills  which  the  lieutenant  was  desirous  of 
climbing.  As,  however,  it  was  high  water,  and  the  day 
was  far  spent ;  and  as  the  weather,  in  particular,  was 
dark  and  rainy,  he  was  afraid  of  being  bewildered 
among  the  shoals  in  the  night,  and  thertfore  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  inclination,  and  to  make  the 
best  of  his  way  to  the  ship.    Two  people  only  were 
seen  by  him,  who  followed  the  boat  along  the  shore  a 
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good  way  at  some  distance ;  but  he  could  not  pru- 
dently wait  for  them,  as  the  tide  ran  strongly  in  his 
favour.  Several  fires  in  one  direction,  and  smoke  in 
another,  exhibited  farther  proofs  of  the  country's  being 
in  a  certain  degree  inhabited. 

While  Mr.  Cook,  with  Dr.  Solander,  was  tracing  the 
inlet,  Mr.  Banks  and  a  party  with  him  engaged  in  a 
separate  excursion,  in  which  they  had  not  proceeded 
far  within  land,  before  their  course  was  obstructed  by 
a  swamp,  covered  with  mangroves.  This,  however, 
they  determined  to  pass ;  and  having  done  it  with  great 
difficulty,  they  came  up  to  a  place  where  there  had 
been  four  small  fires,  near  to  which  lay  some  shells 
and  bones  of  fish,  that  had  been  roasted.  Heaps  of 
grass  were -also  found  lying  together,  on  which  four 
or  five  people  appeared  to  have  slept.  Mr.  Gore,  in 
another  place,  observed  the  track  of  a  large  animal. 
Some  bustards  were  likewise  seen,  but  not  any  other 
bird,  excepting  a  few  beautiful  loriquets,  of  the  same 
kind  with  those  which  had  been  noticed  in  Botany 
Bay.  The  country  in  general,  in  this  part  of  New 
South  Wales,  appeared  sandy  and  barren,  and  desti- 
tute of  the  accommodations  which  could  fit  it  for  being 
possessed  by  settled  inhabitants.  From  the  ill  success 
that  attended  the  searching  for  fresh  water.  Lieu- 
tenant Cook  called  the  inlet  in  which  the  ship  lay 
Thirsty  Sound.  No  refreshment  of  any  other  sort  was 
here  procured  by  our  voyagers. 

Our  commander,  not  having  a  single  inducement  to 
stay  longer  in  this  place,  weighed  anchor  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  3 1st  and  put  to  sea.  In  the  prosecution  of 
the  voyage,  when  the  Endeavour  was  close  under  Cape 
Upstart,  the  variation  of  the  needle,  at  sunset,  on  the 
4th  of  June,  was  9*^  east,  and  at  sunrise  the  next  day, 
it  was  no  more  thai.  5°  35'.  Hence  the  lieutenant  con- 
cluded, that  it  had  been  influenced  by  iron  ore,  or  by 
some  other  magnetical  matter  contained  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  our 
navigators  saw  upon  one  of  the  islands  what  had  the 
appearance  of  cocoa-nut  trees ',  and  as  few  nuts  would 
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at  this  time  have  been  very  acceptable,  Mr.  Cook  sent 
Lieutenant  I  licks  ashore,  to  see  if  be  could  procure 
any  refreshment.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Banks 
and  Dr.  SolanJer;  and  in  the  evening  the  gentlemen 
returned,  with  an  account  that  what  had  been  taken 
for  cocoa-nut  tress  were  a  small  kind  of  cabbage-palm, 
and  that,  excepting  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  plants, 
nothing  could  be  obtained  which  was  worth  bringing 
away.  On  the  8th,  when  the  Endeavour  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  cluster  of  small  islands,  our  voyagers  dis- 
cerned with  their  glasses,  upon  one  of  the  nearest  of 
these  islands,  about  thirty  of  the  natives,  men,  women, 
and  children,  all  standing  together,  and  looking  with 
great  attention  at  the  ship.  This  was  the  first  instance 
of  curiosity  that  had  been  observed  among  the  people 
of  the  country.  The  present  Indian  spectators  were 
entirely  naked.  Their  hair  was  short,  and  their  com- 
plexion the  same  with  that  of  such  of  the  inhabitants 
as  had  been  seen  before. 

In  navigating  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  where 
the  sea  in  all  parts  conceals  shoals,  which  suddenly 
project  from  the  shore,  and  rocks,  that  rise  abruptly 
like  a  pyramid  from  the  bottom,  our  commander  had 
hitherto  conducted  his  vessel  in  safety,  for  an  extent 
of  two  and  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  being  more  than 
one  thousand  three  hundred  miles.  But,  on  the  10th 
of  June,  as  he  was  pursuing  his  course  from  a  bay  to 
which  he  had  given  the  name  of  Trinity  Hay,  the  En- 
deavour fell  into  a  situaton,  as  critical  and  dangerous, 
as  any  that  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  navigation ;  a 
history  which  abounds  with  perilous  adventures,  and 
almost  miraculous  escapes.  Our  voyagers  were  now 
near  the  latitude  assigned  to  the  islands  that  were  dis- 
covered by  Quiros,  and  which,  without  suthcient  rea- 
son, some  geographers  have  thought  proper  to  join  to 
this  land.  The  ship  had  the  advantage  of  a  fine 
breeze,  and  a  clear  moonlight  night ;  and  in  standing 
off  from  six  till  near  nine  o'clock,  she  had  deepened 
her  water  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  fathom.    But 
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while  our  navijrators  were   at  supper,   it   suddenly 
shoaled,  ami  they  fell  into  twelve,  ten,  and  eiglit  fa- 
thom, within  the  compass  of  a  few  minutes.     Mr.  Cook 
immediately  ordered  every  man  to  his  station,  and  all 
was  ready  to  put  about  and  come  to  an  anchor,  when 
deep  water  being  met  with  again  at  the  next  cast  of 
the  lead,  it  was  concluded  that  the  vessel  had  gone 
over  the  tail  of  the  shoals  which  had  been  seen  at 
sun-set,  and  that  the  danger  was  now  over.     The  idea 
of  security  was  confirmed  by  the  water's  continuing 
to  deepen  to  twenty  and  twenty-one  fathom,  so  that 
the  gentlemen  left  the  deck  in  great  tranquillity,  and 
went  to  bed.     However,  a  little  before  eleven,  the 
water  shoaled  at  once  from  twenty  to  seventeen  fa- 
thom, and  before  the  lead  could  be  cast  again,  the  ship 
struck,  and  remained  immoveable,  excepting  so  far  as 
she  was  influenced  by  the  heaving  of  the  surge,  that 
beat  her  against  the  crags  of  the  rock  upon  which  she 
lay.     A  few  moments  brought  every  person  upon  deck, 
with  countenances  suited  to  the  horrors  of  the  situa- 
tion.    As  our  people  knew,  from  the  breeze  which 
they  had  in  the  evening,  that  they  could  not  be  very 
near  the  shore,  there  was  too  much  reason  to  conclude, 
that  they  were  on  a  rock  oi  coral,  which,  on  account 
of  the  sharpness  of  its  points,  and  the  roughness  of  its 
surface,  is  more  fatal  than  any  other.     On  examining 
the  depth  of  water  round  the  ship,  it  was  speedily  dis- 
covered that  the  misfortune  of  our  voyagers  was  equal 
to  their  apprehensions.     The  vessel  had  been  lifted 
over  a  ledge  of  the  rock,  and  lay  in  a  hollow  within  it, 
in  some  places  of  which  hollow  there  were  from  three 
to  four  fathom,  and  in  others  not  so  many  feet  of  water. 
To  complete  the  scene  of  distress,  it  appeared  from 
the  light  of  the  moon,  that  the  sheathing  boards  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ship  were  floating  away  all  around 
her,  and  at  last  her  false  keel ;  so  that  every  moment 
was  making  way  for  the  whole  company's  being  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  rushing  in  of  the  sea.    There  was 
now  no  chance  but  to  lighten  her,  and  the  opportunity 
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had  unhappily  been  lost  of  doing  it  to  the  best  advan* 
tage;  for,  as  the  Endeavour  had  gone  ashore  just  at 
high  water,  and  by  thistimeit  had  considerably  fallen, 
she  would,  when  lightened,  be  but  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  at  first.     The  only  alleviation  of  this  circum- 
stance was,  that  as  the  tide  ebbed,  the  vessel  settled 
to  the  rocks,  and  was  not  beaten  against  them  with 
so  much  violence.     Our  people  had,  indeed,  some  hope 
from  the  next  tide,  though  it  was  doubtful  whether 
the  ship  would  hold  together  so  long,  especially  as  the 
rock  kept  grating  part  of  her  bottom  with  such  force 
as  to  be  heard  in  the  fore  store-room.     No  effort,  how- 
ever, was  remitted  from  despair  of  success.     That  no 
time  might  be  lost,  the  water  was  immediately  started 
in  the  hold,  and  pumped  up ;  six  guns,  being  all  that 
were  upon  the  deck,  a  quantity  of  iron  and  stone  bal- 
last, casks,  hoop-staves,  oil  jars,  decayed  stores,  and  a 
variety,  of  things  besides,  were  thrown  overboard  with 
the  utmost  expedition.    Every  one  exerted  himself  not 
only  without  murmuring  and  discontent,  but  even  with 
an  alacrity  which  almost  approached  to  cheerfulness. 
So  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  were  the  men  of  the 
awfulness  of  their  situation,  that  not  an  oath  was  heard 
among  them,  the  detestable  habit  of  profane  swearing 
being  instantly  subdued  by  the  dread  of  incurring  guilt 
when  a  speedy  death  was  in  view. 

When  Lieutenant  Cook  and  all  the  people  about  him 
were  thus  employed,  the  opening  of  the  morning  of  the 
1 1th  of  June  presented  them  with  a  fuller  prospect  of 
their  danger.  The  land  was  seen  by  them  at  about 
eight  leagues  distance,  without  any  island  in  the  inter- 
mediate space  upon  which,  if  the  ship  had  gone  to 
pieces,  they  might  have  been  set  ashore  by  the  boats, 
and  carried  thence  by  different  turns  to  the  main.  Gra- 
dually, however,  the  wind  died  away,  and,  early  in  the 
forenoon,  it  became  a  dead  calm ;  a  circumstance  this, 
peculiarly  happy  in  the  order  of  Divine  Providence ; 
lor  if  it  had  blown  hard,  the  vessel  must  inevitably 
have  been  destroyed.  High  "  Uer  being  expected  at 
eleven  in  the  morning,  and  every  thing  bemg  made 
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rcatly  to  heave  her  off  if  she  should  float;  to  the  inex- 
pressible surprise  and  concern  of  our  navigators,  so 
much  did  the  day  tide  fall  short  of  that  of  the  night, 
that  though  they  had  lightened  the  ship  nearly  fifty 
ton,  she  did  not  float  hy  a  foot  and  a  half.  Hence  it 
became  necessary  to  lighten  her  still  more,  and  every 
thing  was  thrown  overboard  that  could  possibly  be 
spared.  Hitherto  tlie  l^ndcavour  had  not  admitted 
much  water;  liut  as  the  tide  fell,  it  rushed  in  so  fast, 
that  she  could  scarcely  be  kept  free,  though  two  pumps 
were  incessantly  worked.  There  were  now  no  hopes 
but  from  the  tide  at  midnight ;  to  prepare  for  taking 
the  advantage  of  which  the  most  vigorous  efforts  were 
exerted.  About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  tide 
began  to  rise,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  leak  increased 
to  a  most  alarming  degree.  Two  more  pumps,  there- 
fore, were  manned,  one  of  which  unhappily  would  not 
work.  Three  pumps,  however,  were  kept  going,  and 
at  nine  o'clock  the  ship  righted.  Nevertheless,  the 
leak  had  gained  so  considerably  upon  her,  that  it  was 
imagine<l  that  she  must  go  to  the  bottom,  as  soon  as  she 
ceased  to  be  supported  by  the  rock.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  dreadful  circumstance  to  our  commander  and  his 
people,  that  they  were  obliged  to  anticipate  the  float- 
ing of  the  vessel,  not  as  an  earnest  of  their  deliverance, 
but  as  an  event  which  probably  would  precipitate  their 
destruction.  They  knew  that  their  boats  were  not  ca- 
pable of  carrying  the  whole  of  them  on  shore,  and  that 
when  the  dreadful  crisis  should  arrive,  all  command 
and  subordination  being  at  an  end,  a  contest  for  pre- 
ference might  be  expected,  which  would  increase  even 
the  horrors  of  shipwreck,  and  turn  their  rage  against 
each  other.  Some  of  them  were  sensible  that  if  they 
should  escape  to  the  main  land,  they  were  likely  to  suf- 
fer more  upon  the  whole,  than  those  who  would  be  left 
on  board  to  perish  in  the  waves.  The  latter  would  only 
be  exposed  to  instant  death  ;  whereas  the  former,  when 
they  got  on  shore,  would  have  no  lasting  or  effectual 
defence  against  the  natives,  in  a  part  of  the  country 
where  even  nets  and  fire-arms  could  scarcely  furnish 
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them  with  food.  But  supposing  that  they  should  find 
the  means  of  subsistence  ;  how  horrible  nmst  be  their 
state,  to  be  condemned  to  languish  out  the  remainder 
of  their  lives  in  a  desolate  wilderness  without  the  pos- 
session or  hope  of  domestic  comfort;  and  to  be  cut  off 
from  all  commerce  with  mankind,  excepting  that  of  the 
naked  savages,  who  prowl  the  desert,  and  who  perhaps 
are  some  of  the  most  rude  and  uncivilized  inhabitants 
of  the  earth. 

The  dreadful  moment  which  was  to  determine  the 
fate  of  our  voyagers  now  drew  on  ;  and  every  one  saw, 
in  the  countenances  of  his  companions,  the  picture  of 
liis  own  sensations.  Not,  however,  giving  way  to  de- 
spair, the  lieutenant  ordered  the  capstan  and  windlass 
to  be  manned  with  as  many  hands  as  could  be  "nared 
from  the  pumps,  and  the  ship  having  floated  about 
twenty  minutes  after  ten  o'clock,  the  grand  eflfort  was 
made,  and  she  was  heaved  into  deep  water.  It  was  no 
small  consolation  to  find,  that  she  did  not  now  admit 
of  more  water  than  she  had  done  when  upon  the  rock. 
By  the  gaining,  indeed,  of  the  leak  upon  the  pumps, 
three  feet  and  nine  inches  of  water  were  in  the  hold ; 
notwithstanding  which,  the  men  did  not  relin(|uish 
their  labour.  Thus  thev  held  the  water  as  it  were  at 
bay :  but  having  endured  excessive  fatigue  of  body,  and 
agitation  of  mind,  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours, 
and  all  this  being  attended  with  little  hope  of  final  suc- 
cess, they  began,  at  length,  to  flag.  None  of  them 
could  work  at  the  pump  above  five  or  six  minutes  to- 
gether, after  which,  being  totally  exhausted  they  threw 
themselves  down  upon  the  deck,  though  a  stream  of 
water,  between  three  or  four  inches  deep,  was  running 
over  it  from  the  pumps.  When  those  who  succeeded 
them  had  worked  their  time,  and  in  their  turn  were 
exhausted,  they  threw  themselves  down  in  the  same 
manner  and  the  others  started  up  again,  to  renew  their 
labour.  While  thus  they  were  employed  in  relieving 
each  other,  an  accident  was  very  nearly  putting  an 
immediate  end  to  all  their  eHbrts.  The  planking  which 
lines  the  ship  s  bottom  is  called  the  ceiling,  between 
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which  and  the  outside  planking  thcrC  is  a  space  oi 
about  eiglitecn  inches.  From  tiiis  ceiling  only,  the 
man  who  had  hitherto  atteiKled  the  well  had  taken 
the  depth  of  the  water,  and  had  given  the  measure 
accordingly.  But,  upon  his  being  relieved,  the  person 
who  came  in  his  room  reckoned  the  depth  to  the  out- 
side planking  which  had  the  appearance  of  the  leak*s 
having  gained  upon  the  pumps  eighteen  inches  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  mistake,  however,  was  soon  de- 
tected ;  and  the  accident,  which  in  its  commencement 
was  very  formidable  to  them,  became,  in  fact,  highly 
advantageous.  Such  was  the  joy  which  every  man 
felt  at  finding  his  situation  better  than  his  fears  had  sug- 
gested, that  it  operated  with  wonderful  energy,  and 
seemed  to  possess  him  with  a  strong  persuasion  that 
scarcely  any  real  danger  remained.  New  confidence 
and  new  hope  inspired  fresh  vigour;  and  the  efforts 
of  the  men  were  exerted  with  so  much  alacrity  and 
spirit,  that  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
puinps  had  gained  considerably  upon  the  leak.  All 
the  conversation  now  turned  upon  carrying  the  ship 
into  f  ome  harbour,  as  a  thing  not  to  be  doubted ;  and 
as  hands  could  be  spared  from  the  pumps,  they  were 
employed  in  getting  up  the  anchors.  It  being  found 
inij)ossible  to  save  the  little  bower  anchor,  it  was  cut 
away  at  a  whole  cable,  and  the  cable  of  the  stream  an- 
chor was  lost  among  the  rocks ;  but  in  the  situation  of 
our  people,  these  were  trifles  which  scarcely  attracted 
their  notice.  Ihe  fore  topmast  and  fore  yard  were  next 
erected,  and  there  being  a  breeze  from  the  sea,  the 
Kndeavour,  at  eleven  o'clock,  got  once  more  under 
sail,  and  stood  for  the  land. 

JSotwithstanding  these  favourable  circumstances, 
our  voyagers  were  still  very  far  from  being  in  a  state 
of  safety.  It  was  not  possible  long  to  continue  the 
labour  by  which  the  pumps  had  been  made  to  gain  upon 
the  leak  ;  and  as  the  exact  place  of  it  could  not  be  dis- 
covered, there  was  no  hope  of  stopping  it  within.  At 
this  crisis,  Mr.  Monkhouse,  one  of  the  midshipmen, 
came  to  Lieutenant  Cook,  and  proposed  an  expedient 
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he  had  once  seen  used  on  board  a  merchant  ship,  which 
had  sprung  a  leak  that  admitted  more  than  tour  i'v.vt 
water  in  an  hour,  and  which  by  this  means  had  been 
safely  brought  from  Virginia   to  London.     To    Mr. 
Monkhouse,  therefore,  the  care  of  the  expedient,  which 
is  called  fortherin^]^  the  ship,  was,  with  proper  assistance, 
committed ;  and  his  method  of  proceeding  was  as  fol- 
lows. He  took  a  lower  studding  sail,  and  having  mixed 
together  a  large  (juantity  of  oakum  and  wool,  he  stitch- 
ed it  down  as  lightly  as  possible,  in  handfuls  upon  the 
sail,  and  spread  over  it  the  dung  of  the  sheep  of  the 
vessel,  and  other  filth.     The  sail  being  thus  prepared, 
it  was  hauled  under  the  ship's  bottom  by  ropes,  whic'i 
kept  it  extended.     When  it  came  under  the  leak,  the 
suction  that  carried  in  the  water,  carried  in  with  it  the 
oakum  and  wool  from  the  surface  of  the  sail .     In  other 
parts  the  water  was  not  sufficiently  agitated  to  wash 
off  the  oakum  and  the  wool.     The  success  of  the  ex- 
pedient was  answerable  to  the  warmest  expectations  ; 
for  hereby  the  leak  was  so  far  reduced,  that,  instead 
of  gaining  upon  three  pumps,  it  was  easily  kept  under 
with  one.     Here  was  such  a  new  source  of  confidence 
and  comfort,  that  our  people  could  scarcely  have  ex- 
pressed more  joy,  if  they  had  been  already  in  port.     It 
nad  lately  been  the  utmost  object  of  their  hope,  to  run 
the  ship  ashore  in  some  harbour,  either  of  an  island  or 
the  mam,  and  to  build  a  vessel  out  of  her  materials,  to 
carry  them  to  the  East  Indies.    N  othing,  however,  was 
now  thought  of  but  to  range  along  the  coast  in  search 
of  a  convenient  place  to  repair  the  damage  the  Endea- 
vour had  sustained,  and  then  to  prosecute  the  voyage 
upon  the  same  plan  as  if  no  impediment  had  happened. 
In  justice  and  gratitude  to  the  ship's  company,  and  the 
gentlemen  on  board,  Mr.  Cook  has  recorded,  that  al- 
though in  the  midst  of  their  distress  all  of  them  seem- 
ed to  have  a  just  sense  of  their  danger,  no  man  gave 
way  to  passionate  exclamations,  or  frantic  gestures. 
*  Every  one  appeared  to  have  the  perfect  possession  of 
his  mind,  and  every  one  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost, 
with  a  quiet  and  patient  perseverance,  equally  distant 
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from  the  tumultuous  violence  of  terror,  and  the  gloomy 
inactivity  of  despair.'  Though  the  lieutenant  hatli 
said  notliing  of  himself,  it  is  well  knov^n  that  his  own 
composure,  fortitude,  and  activity,  were  equal  to  the 
greatness  of  the  occasion. 

To  complete  the  history  of  this  wonderful  preserva- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  bring  forward  a  circumstance, 
which  could  not  be  discovered  till  the  ship  was  laid 
down  to  be  repaired.  It  was  then  found,  that  one  of 
her  holes,  which  was  large  enough  to  have  sunk  our 
navigators,  if  they  had  had  eight  pumps  instead  of  four, 
and  had  been  able  to  keep  them  incessantly  going,  was 
in  a  great  measure  hlled  up  by  a  fragment  of  the  rock, 
upon  which  the  Endeavour  had  struck.  To  this  singu- 
lar event,  therefore,  it  was  owing,  that  the  water  did 
not  pour  in  with  a  violence,  which  must  speedily  have 
involved  the  Kndeavour  and  all  her  company  in  inevi- 
table destniction. 

Hitherto  none  of  the  names,  by  which  our  com- 
mander had  distinguished  the  several  parts  of  the  coun- 
try seen  by  him,  were  memorials  of  distress.  But  the 
anxiety  and  danger,  which  he  and  his  people  had  now 
experienced,  induced  him  to  call  the  point  in  sight, 
which  lay  to  the  northward.  Cape  Tribulation. 

'J'he  next  object,  after  this  event,  was  to  look  out  for 
a  harbour,  where  the  defects  of  the  ship  might  be  re- 
paired, and  the  vessel  put  into  proper  order  for  future 
navigation.  On  the  14th,  a  small  harbour  was  happily 
discovered,  which  was  excellently  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose. It  was,  indeed,  remarkable,  that,  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  voyage,  our  people  had  seen  no 
place  which,  in  their  present  circumstances,  could  have 
afforded  them  the  same  relief.  They  could  not,  how- 
ever, immediately  get  into  it ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all 
their  joy  for  their  unexpected  deliverance,  they  had 
not  forgotten  that  there  was  nothing  but  a  lock  of  wool 
between  them  and  destruction. 

At  this  time,  the  scurvy,  with  many  formidable 
symptoms,  began  to  make  its  appearance  among  our 
navigators.     Tupia,  iu  particular,  was  so  grievously 
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affected  with  the  disease,  that  all  the  remedies  pre- 
scribed  by  the  surgeon  could  not  retard  its  progress. 
Mr.  Green,  the  astronomer,  was  also  upon  the  decline. 
These  and  other  circumstances  embittered  the  delay 
which  prevented  our  commander  and  his  companions 
from  getting  on  shore.  In  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
though  the  wind  was  still  fresh,  the  lieutenant  ven- 
tured to  weigh,  and  to  put  in  for  the  harbour,  the  en- 
trance into  which  was  by  a  very  narrow  channel  In 
making  the  attempt,  the  ship  was  twice  run  aground. 
At  the  first  time  she  went  off  without  any  trouble,  but 
the  second  time,  she  stuck  fast.  Nevertheless,  by  pro- 
per exertions,  in  coni unction  with  the  rising  of  the  tide, 
she  floated  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  was 
soon  warped  into  the  harbour.  The  succeeding  day 
was  employed  in  erecting  two  tents,  in  landing  the 
provisions  and  stores,  and  in  making  every  preparation 
for  repairing  tht  damages  which  the  Endeavour  had 
sustained.  In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Cook,  who  had 
ascended  one  of  the  highest  hills  that  overlooked  the 
harbour  was  by  no  means  entertained  with  a  comfort- 
able prospect ;  the  low  land  near  the  river  being  wholly 
overrun  with  mangroves,  among  which  the  salt  water 
flows  at  every  tide,  and  the  high  land  appearing  to  be 
altogether  stony  and  barren.  Mr.  Banks  also  took  a 
walk  up  the  country,  and  met  with  the  frames  of  several 
old  Indian  houses,  and  places  where  the  natives,  though 
not  recently,  had  dressed  shell  fish.  The  boat,  wliich 
had  this  day  been  dispatched  to  haul  the  seine,  with  a 
view  of  procuring  some  fish  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
sick,  returned  without  success.  Tupia  was  more  for- 
tunate. Having  employed  himself  in  angling,  and 
lived  entirely  upon  what  he  caught,  he  recovered  in 
a  surprising  degree.  Mr.  Green,  to  the  regret  of  his 
friends,  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  returning  health. 

On  the  19th,  Mr.  Banks  crossed  the  river,  to  take  a 
farther  view  of  the  country  ;  which  he  found  to  consist 
principally  of  sand  hills.  Some  Indian  houses  were 
seen  by  him,  that  appeared  to  have  been  very  lately 
inhabited  ;  and  in  his  walk  he  met  with  large  flocks  of 
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pigeons  and  crows.  The  pigeons  were  exceedingly 
beautiful.  Of  these  he  shot  several ;  but  the  crows, 
which  were  exactly  like  those  in  England,  were  so 
shy,  that  they  never  came  within  the  reach  of  his 
gun. 

.  It  was  not  till  the  22nd,  that  the  tide  so  far  left  the 
Endeavour,  as  to  give  our  people  an.  opportunity  of 
examining  her  leak.  In  the  place  where  it  was  found, 
the  rocks  had  made  their  way  through  four  planks,  and 
even  into  the  timbers,  Three  more  planks  were  greatly 
damaged,  and  there  was  something  very  extraordinary 
in  the  appearance  of  the  breaches.  Not  a  splinter  was 
to  be  seen,  but  all  was  as  smooth  as  if  the  whole  had 
been  cut  away  by  an  instrument.  It  was  a  peculiarly 
happy  circumstance,  that  the  timbers  were  here  very 
close,  since  otherwise  the  ship  could  not  possibly  have 
been  saved.  Now  also  it  was  that  the  fragment  of 
rock  was  discovered,  which,  by  sticking  in  the  leak  of 
the  vessel  had  been  such  a  providential  instrument  of 
her  preservation. 

On  the  same  day,  some  of  the  people  who  had  been 
sent  to  shoot  pigeons  for  the  sick,  and  who  had  dis- 
covered many  Indian  houses,  and  a  fine  stream  of  fresh 
water  reported  at  their  return  ,  that  they  had  seen  an 
animal  as  large  as  a  greyhound,  of  a  slender  make,  of 
a  limuse  colour,  and  extremely  swift.  As  the  lieu- 
tenant was  walking,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  ship,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  an  animal  of  tlie  same  kind.  From  the  descrip- 
tion he  gave  of  it,  and  from  an  imperfect  view  which 
occurred  to  JNlr.  Banks,  th3  latter  gentleman  was  of 
opinion  that  its  species  was  hitherto  unknown. 

The  position  of  the  vessel,  while  she  was  refitting  for 
sea,  was  very  near  depriving  the  world  of  that  botanical 
knowledge,  which  Mr.  Banks  had  procured  at  the  ex- 
pense of  so  much  labour,  and  such  various  perilb.  For 
tiie  greater  security  of  the  curious  collection  of  plants 
which  he  had  made  during  the  whole  voyage,  he  had 
removed  them  into  the  bread  room.  This  room  is  in 
the  after  part  g^i  the  ship,  the  head  of  which,  for  the 
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purpose  of  repairing  her,  was  laid  much  higher  than  the 
stern.  No  one  having  thought  of  the  danger  to  which 
this  circumstance  might  expose  the  plants,  they  were 
found  to  be  under  water.  However,  by  the  exercise 
of  unremitting  care  and  attention,  the  larger  part  of 
them  were  restored  to  a  state  of  preservation. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
Mr.  Cook,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Green,  observed 
an  emersion  of  Jupiter's  first  satellite.     The  time  here 
was  2'»  18'  53",  which  gave  the  longitude  of  the  place 
at  214°  42'  30"  west :  its  latitude  is  15o  26' south.     The 
next  morning  the  lieutenant  sent  some  of  the  young 
gentlemen  to  take  a  plan  of  the  harbour,  whilst  he  him- 
self ascended  a  hill,  that  he  might  gain  a  full  prospect 
of  the  sea  :  and  it  was  a  prospect  which  presented  him 
with  a  lively  view  of  the  difficulties  of  his  sitijation. 
To  his  great  concern  he  saw  innumerable  sand-banks 
and  shoals,  lying  in  every  direction  of  the  coast.    Some 
of   them  extended  as  far  as  he  could  discern  with  his 
glass,  and  many  of  them  did  but  just  rise  above  water. 
To  the  northward  there  was  an  appearance  of  a  pas- 
sage, and  this  was  the  only  direction  in  which  our  com- 
mander could  hope  to  get  clear,  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  voyage  ;  for,  as  the  wind  blew  constantly  from  the 
south-east,  to  return  by  the  southward  would  have  been 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  absolutely  impossible.     On 
this,  and  the  preceding  day,  our  people  nad  been  very 
successful  in  hauling  the  seine.   1  he  supply  of  fish  was 
so  great,  that  the  lieutenant  was  now  able  to  distribute 
two  pounds  and  a  half  to  each  man.     A  quantity  of 
greens  having  likewise  been  gathered,  he  ordered  them 
to  be  boiled  with  peas.     Hence  an  excellent  mess 
was  produced,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  fish, 
afforded  an  unspeakable  refreshment  to  the  whole  of 
the  ship's  company. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  July,  Lieutenant 
Cook  sent  the  master  out  of  the  harbour,  in  the  pinnace, 
to  sound  about  the  shoals,  and  to  search  for  a  channel 
to  the  northward.  A  second  attempt,  ^ich  was  made 
this  day,  to  heave  off  the  ship,  was  as  unsuccessful  as 
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a  tbrmer  one  had  been.     The  next  day  the  master  re- 
turned, and  reported  that  he  had  found  a  passage  out 
to  sea,  between  the  shoals.     On  one  of  these  shoals, 
which  consisted  of  coral  rocks,  many  of  which  were  dry 
at  low  water,  he  had  landed,  and  found  there  cockles, 
of  so  enormous  a  size,  that  a  single  cockle  was  more 
than  two  men  could  eat.     At  the  same  place  he  met 
with  a  great  variety  of  other  shell  fish,  and  brought 
back  with  him  a  plentiful  supply  for  the  use  of  his  fel- 
low voyagers.     At  high  water,  this  day,  another  effort 
was  made  to  float  the  ship,  which  happily  succeeded ; 
but  it  being  found,  that  she  had  sprung  a  plank  be- 
tween decks,  it  became  necessary  to  lay  her  ashore  a 
second  time.     The  lieutenant,  being  anxious  to  attain 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  vessel,  got  one 
of  the  carpenters  crew,  a  man  in  whom  he  could  con- 
fide, to  dive  on  the  fifth  to  her  bottom,  that  he  might 
examine  the  place  where  the  sheathing  had  been  rubbed 
off.     His  report,  which  was,  that  three  streaks  of  the 
sheatlung,  about  eight  feet  long,  were  wanting,  and 
that  the  main  plank  had  been  a  little  rubbed,  was  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  the  account  that  had  been  given  be- 
fore by  the  master  and  others,  who  had  made  the  same 
examination ;  and  our  commander  had  the  consolation 
of  finding,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  carpenter,  this 
matter  would  be  of  little  consequence.     The  other 
damage,  therefore,  being  repaired,  the  ship  was  again 
floated  at  high  water,  and  all  hands  were  employed  in 
taking  the  stores  on  board,  and  in  putting  her  into  a 
condition  for  proceeding  on  her  voyage.     To  the  har- 
bour in  which  she  was  refitted  for  the  sea,  Mr.  Cook 
gave  the  name  of  the  Endeavour  River. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  Mr.  Banks  accompanied 
by  Lieutenant  Gore,  and  three  men,  set  out  in  a  small 
boat  up  the  river,  with  a  view  of  spending  a  few  days 
in  examining  the  country.  In  this  expedition  nothing 
escaped  his  notice,  which  related  either  to  the  natural 
history  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  he  visited. 
Though  he  met  with  undoubted  proofs,  that  several  of 
the  natives  were  at  no  great  distance,  none  of  them 
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came  within  sight.  [laving  found,  upon  the  whole, 
that  the  country  ditl  not  promise  much  advantage  from 
a  farther  searcii,  he  and  his  party  re-embarked  in  tiieir 
boat,  and  returned,  on  the  8th,  to  the  sliip.  Diiring 
their  excursion,  they  had  slept  upon  the  ground  in 
perfect  security,  and  without  once  reflecting  upon  the 
danger  they  would  have  incurred,  if,  in  that  situation, 
they  had  been  discovered  by  the  J  ndians. 

Lieutenant  Cook  had  not  been  satisfied  with  the 
account  which  the  master  had  given  of  his  having 
traced  a  passage  between  the  shoals,  into  the  sea.  He 
sent  him  out,  therefore,  a  second  time,  upon  the  same 
business  ;  and,  on  his  return,  he  made  a  different  re- 
port. Having  been  seven  leagues  out  at  sea,  the  mas- 
ter was  now  of  opinion,  that  there  was  no  such  passage 
as  he  had  before  imagined.  His  expedition,  however, 
though  in  this  respect  unsuccessful,  was  not  wholly 
without  its  advantage.  On  the  very  rock  where  he 
had  seen  the  large  cockles,  he  met  with  a  great 
Dumber  of  turtle ;  and  though  he  had  no  better  an 
instrument  than  a  boat  hook,  three  of  them  were 
caught,  which  together  weighed  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-one  pounds.  An  attempt,  which,  by  order  of 
the  lieutenant,  was  made  the  next  morning  to  obtain 
some  more  turtle,  failed,  through  the  misconduct  of 
the  same  officer,  who  had  been  so  fortunate  on  the 
preceding  day. 

Hitherto  the  natives  of  this  part  of  the  country 
had  eagerly  avoided  holding  any  intercourse  with  our 
people :  but  at  length  their  minds,  through  the  good 
management  of  Mr.  Cook,  became  more  favourably 
disposed.  Four  of  them  having  appeared,  on  the  lOth , 
in  a  small  canoe,  and  seeming  to  be  busily  employed 
in  striking  fish,  some  of  the  ships  company  were  for 
going  over  to  them  in  a  boat.  This,  however,  the  lieu- 
tenant would  not  permit,  repeated  experience  having 
convinced  him  that  it  was  more  likely  to  prevent  than 
to  procure  an  interview.  He  determined  to  pursue  a 
contrary  method,  and  to  try  what  could  be  done  by 
letting  them  alono,  and  not  appearing  to  make  them, 
in  the  least  degree,  the  objects  of  his  notice,     bo 
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successful  was  this  plan,  that  after  some  preparatory 
intercourse,  they  came  alongside  the  ship,  without 
expressing  any  fear  or  distrust  The  conference  was 
carried  on,  by  signs,  with  the  utmost  cordiality  till 
dmner  time,  when,  being  invited  by  our  people  to  go 
with  them  and  partake  of  their  provision,  they  de- 
clined it,  and  went  away  in  their  canoe.  One  of 
these  Indians  was  somewhat  above  the  middle  age  ; 
the  three  others  were  young.  Their  statue  was  of 
the  common  size,  but  their  limbs  were  remarkably 
small.  The  colour  of  their  skin  was  a  dark  chocolate. 
Their  hair  was  black,  but  not  woolly  ;  and  their  fea- 
tures were  far  from  being  disagreeable.  They  had 
lively  eyes,  and  their  teeth  were  even  and  white. 
The  tones  of  their  voices  were  soft  and  musical,  and 
there  was  a  flexibility  in  their  organs  of  speech,  which 
enabled  them  to  repeat  with  great  facility  many  of  the 
words  pronounced  by  the  English. 

On  the  next  morning,  our  voyagers  had  another 
visit  from  four  of  the  natives.  Three  of  them  were 
the  same  who  had  appeared  the  day  before,  but  the 
fourth  was  a  stranger,  to  whom  his  companions  gave 
the  name  of  Yaparico.  He  was  distinguished  by  a 
very  peculiar  ornament.  This  was  the  bone  of  a  bird 
nearly  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  and  five  or  six  inches 
long,  which  he  had  thrust  into  a  hole,  made  in  the 
gristle  that  divides  the  n^:,trils.  An  instance  of  the 
like  kind,  and  only  one,  had  been  seen  in  New  Zea- 
land. It  was  found,  however,  that  among  all  these 
people  the  same  part  of  the  nose  was  perforated ;  that 
they  had  holes  in  their  ears ;  and  that  they  had  brace- 
lets, made  of  plaited  hair,  upon  the  upper  part  of  their 
arms.  Thus  the  love  of  ornament  takes  place  among 
them  though  they  are  absolutely  destitute  of  apparel. 
Three  Indians,  on  the  12th,  ventured  down  to  Tupia's 
tent,  and  were  so  well  pleased  with  their  reception, 
that  one  of  them  went  with  his  canoe  to  fetch  two 
others,  who  had  never  been  seen  by  the  English.  On 
his  return,  he  introduced  the  strangers  by  name,  a 
ceremony  which  was  never  omitted  upon  such  occa- 
sions.    From  a  father  acquaintance  with  the  natives. 
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it  was  found,  that  the  colour  of  their  skins  was  not  so 
dark  as  had  at  first  been  apprehended,  and  that  all  of 
them  were  remarkably  clean-limbed,  and  extremely 
active  and  nimble.  Their  language  appeared  to  be 
more  harsh  than  that  of  the  islanders  in  the  South 
Sea. 

On  the  14th,  Mr.  Gore  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill 
one  of  the  animals  before  mentioned,  and  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  much  speculation.  It  is  called  by 
the  natives  Kanguroo ;  and  when  dressed  proved  most 
excellent  meat.  Indeed,  our  navigators  might  now 
he  said  to  fare  sumptuously  every  day  ;  for  they  had 
turtle  in  great  plenty,  and  it  was  agreed  that  these 
were  far  superior  to  any  which  our  people  had  ever 
tasted  in  England.  This  the  gentlemen  justly  imputed 
to  their  being  eaten  fresh  from  the  sea,  before  their 
natural  fat  had  been  wasted,  or  their  juices  changed, 
by  the  situation  and  diet  they  are  exposed  to  when 
kept  in  tubs.  Most  of  the  turtle  here  caught  were 
of  the  kind  called  green  turtle,  and  their  weight  was 
from  two  to  three  hundred  pounds. 

In  the  morning  of  the  16th,  while  the  men  were  en- 
gaged in  their  usual  employment  of  getting  the  ship 
ready  for  the  sea,  our  commander  climbed  one  of  the 
heights  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  obtained 
from  it  an  extensive  view  of  the  inland  country,  which 
he  found  agreeably  diversified  by  hills,  valleys,  and 
large  plains,  that  in  many  places  were  richly  covered 
with  wood.  This  evening,  the  lieutenant  and  Mr. 
Green  observed  an  emersion  of  the  first  satellite  of 
Jupiter,  which  gave  214o  53'  45"  of  longitude.  The 
observation  taken  on  the  '29th  of  June  had  given  214** 
48'  30";  and  the  mean  was  214°  48'  7i",  being  the 
longitude  of  the  place  west  of  Greenwich.      ■'"   • 

On  the  17th,  Mr.  Cook  sent  the  master  and  one  of 
the  mates  in  the  pinnace,  to  search  for  a  channel 
northward  ;  after  which,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Banks 
and  Dr.  Solander,  he  went  into  the  woods  on  the  other 
side  oi  the  water.  In  this  excursion,  the  gentlemen 
liad  a  farther  opportunity  of  improving  that  acquaint- 
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ance  with  the  Indians,  who  by  degrees  became  so 
familiar,  that  several  of  them  the  next  day  ventured 
on  board  the  ship.  There  the  lieutenant  left  them, 
apparently  much  entertained,  that  he  might  go  with 
Mr.  Banks  to  take  a  farther  survey  of  the  country,  and 
especially  to  indulge  an  anxious  curiosity  they  had  of 
looking  round  about  them  upon  the  sea ;  of  which  they 
earnestly  wished,  but  scarcely  dared  to  hope,  that  they 
might  obtain  a  favourable  and  encouraging  j-'ospect. 
W  hen,  after  having  walked  along  the  shore  seven  or 
eight  miles  to  the  northward,  they  ascended  a  very 
high  hill,  the  view  which  presented  itself  to  them  in- 
spired nothing  but  melancholy  apprehensions.  In 
every  direction  they  saw  rocks  and  shoals  without 
number ;  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  passage  out  to 
sea,  but  through  the  winding  channels  between  them, 
the  navigation  of  which  could  not  be  accomplished 
without  the  utmost  degree  of  difficulty  and  danger. 
The  spirits  of  the  two  gentlemen  were  not  raised  by 
this  excursion. 

On  the  19th,  our  voyagers  were  visited  by  ten  of 
the  natives  :  and  six  or  seven  more  were  seen  at  a 
distance,  chiefly  women,  who  were  as  naked  as  the 
male  inhabitants  of  the  country.  There  being  at  that 
time  a  number  of  turtles  on  the  deck  of  the  ship,  the 
Indians  who  came  on  board  were  determined  to  get 
one  of  them ;  and  expressed  great  disappointment  and 
anger,  when  our  people  refused  to  comply  with  their 
wishes.  Several  attempts  were  made  by  them  to  se- 
cure what  they  wanted  by  force  ;  but  all  their  efforts 
proving  unsuccessful,  they  suddenly  leaped  into  their 
canoe  in  a  transport  of  rage,  and  paddled  towards  the 
shore.  I'he  lieutenant,  with  Mr.  Banks,  and  five  or 
six  of  the  ship's  crew,  immediately  went  into  the  boat, 
and  got  ashore,  where  many  of  the  English  were  en- 
gaged in  various  employments.  As  soon  as  the  natives 
reached  the  land,  they  seized  their  arms,  which  had 
been  laid  up  in  a  tree,  and  having  snatched  a  brand 
from  under  a  pitch-kettle  that  was  boiling,  made  a 
circuit  to  the  wmdward  of  the  few  things  our  people 
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had  on  shore,  and  with  surprising  quickness  and  dex- 
terity set  on  fire  to  the  grass  in  that  way.     The  grass, 
which  was  as  dry  as  stubble,  and  five  or  six  feet  high, 
burned  with  surprising  fury  ;  and  a  tent  of  Mr.  Banks's 
would  have  been  destroyed  if  that  gentleman  had  not 
immediately  got  some  of  the  men  to  save  it,  by  hauling 
it  down  upon  the  beach.    Every  part  of  the  smith's 
forge  that  would  burn  was  consumed.    This  transac- 
tion was  followed  by  another  of  the  same  nature.     In 
spite  of  threats  and  entreaties,  the  Indians  went  to 
a  different  place,  where  several  of  the  Endeavour's 
crew  were  washing,  and  where  the  seine,  the   other 
nets,  and  a  large  quantity  of  linen  were  laid  out  to  dry, 
and  again  set  fire  to  the  grass.    The  audacity  of  this 
fresh  attack   rendered  it  necessary  that  a   musket, 
loaded  with  small  shot,  should  be  discharged  at  one  of 
them ;  who  being  wounded  at  the  distance  of  about 
forty  yards  they  all  betook  themselves  to  flight.     In 
the  last  instance  the  fire  was  extinguished  before  it 
had  made  any  considerable  progress ;  but  where  it  had 
first  began,  it  spread  far  into  the  woods.     The  natives 
being  still  in  sight,  Mr.  Cook,  to  convince  them  that 
they  had  not  yet  gotten  out  of  his  reach,  fired  a  musket, 
charged  with  ball,  abreast  of  them  among  the  man- 
groves, upon  which  they  quickened  their  pace,  and 
were  soon  out  of  view.     It  was  now  expected  that 
they  would  have   given  our   navigators   no   farther 
trouble ;  but  in  a  little  time  their  voices  were  heard 
in  the  woods,  and  it  was  perceived  that  they  came 
nearer  and  nearer.    The  lieutenant,  therefore,  together 
with  Mr.  Banks,  and  three  or  four  more  persons,  set 
out  to  meet  them ;  and  the  result  of  the  interview,  in 
consequence  of  the  prudent  and  lenient  conduct  of  our 
commander  and  his  friends,  was  a  complete  reconcilia- 
tion.   Soon  after  the  Indians  >yent  away,  the  woods 
were  seen  to  be  on  fire  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
miles.  This  accident,  if  it  had  happened  a  little  sooner, 
might  have  produced  dreadful  eHiects ;  for  the  powder 
had  been  but  a  few  days  on  board,  and  it  was  not 
many  hours  that  the  store  tents,  with  all  the  valuable 
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things  contained  in  it  had  been  removed.  From  the 
fury  with  which  the  grass  would  burn  in  this  hot 
climate,  and  the  ditHculty  of  extinguishing  the  fire, 
our  voyagers  determined  never  to  expose  themselves 
to  the  like  danger,  but  to  clear  the  ground  around 
them,  if  ever  again  they  should  be  under  the  necessity 
of  pitching  their  tents  in  such  a  situation. 

]  n  the  evening  of  this  day,  when  every  thing  was 
gotten  on  board  the  ship,  and  she  was  nearly  ready  for 
sailing,  the  master  returned  with  the  disagreeable 
account  that  there  was  no  passage  for  her  to  the 
northward.  The  next  morning,  the  lieutenant  him- 
self sounded  and  buoyed  the  bar.  At  this  time,  all  the 
hills  for  many  miles  round  were  on  lire,  and  the  ap- 
pearance they  assumed  at  night  was  eminently  strik- 
mg  and  splendid. 

In  an  excursion  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Banks,  on 
the  23rd,  to  gather  plants,  he  found  the  greatest  part 
of  the  cloth  that  had  been  given  to  the  Indians  lying 
in  a  heap  together.  This,  as  well  as  the  trinkets 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  them,  they  probably 
regarded  as  useless  lumber.  Indeerl,  they  seemed  to 
set  little  value  on  any  thing  possessed  by  our  people, 
excepting  their  turtle,  and  that  was  a  commodity  which 
could  not  be  spared. 

As  Lieutenant  Cook  was  prevented  by  blowing 
weather  from  attempting  to  get  out  to  sea,  Mr.  Banks 
and  Dr.  Solander  seized  another  opportunity,  on  the 
24th,  of  pursuing  their  botanical  researches.  Having 
traversed  the  woods  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  with- 
out success,  as  they  were  returning  through  a  deep 
valley  they  discovered  lying  upon  the  ground  several 
marking  nuts,  anacardiani  orientale.  Animated  with 
the  hope  of  meeting  the  tree  that  bore  them,  a  tree 
which  perhaps  no  European  botanist  had  ever  seen, 
they  sought  for  it  with  great  diligence  and  labour,  but 
to  no  purpose.  While  Mr.  Banks  was  again  gleaning 
the  country,  on  the  2b'th,  to  enlarge  his  treasure  of 
natural  history,  he  hud  the  good  fortune  to  take  an 
animal  of  the  oppossum  tribe,  together  with  two  young 
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ones.  It  was  a  female,  and  though  not  exactly  of 
the  same  species,  much  resembled  the  rcinarkuble 
animal  which  JVlons.  de  13uffon  hath  described  by  the 
name  of  phalanger. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  weather  becoming 
calm,  and  a  light  breeze  having  sprung  up  by  land, 
Lieutenant  Cook  sent  a  boat  to  see  what  water  was 
upon  the  bar,  and  all  things  were  made  ready  for  put- 
ting to  sea.  13ut,  on  the  return  of  the  boat,  the  officer 
reported,  that  there  were  only  thirteen  feet  of  water 
on  the  bar.  As  the  ship  drew  thirteen  feet  six  inches, 
and  the  sea-breeze  set  in  again  in  the  evening,  all 
hope  of  sailing  on  that  day  was  given  up.  The  weather 
bemg  more  moderate  on  the  31st,  the  lieutenant  had 
thoughts  of  trying  to  warp  the  vessel  out  of  the  harbour ; 
but  upon  going  out  himself  in  ilie  boat,  he  found,  that 
the  wind  still  blew  so  fresh,  that  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  make  the  attempt.  A  disagreeable  piece  of  intelli- 
gence occured  on  the  succeeding  day.  The  carpenter, 
who  had  examined  the  pumps,  reported,  that  they  were 
all  of  them  in  a  state  of  decay.  One  of  them  was  so 
rotten,  that,  when  hoisted  up,  it  dropped  to  pieces,  and 
the  rest  were  not  in  a  much  better  condition.  The 
chief  confidence,  therefore,  of  our  navigators  was  now 
in  the  soundness  of  the  ship ;  and  it  was  a  happy  cir- 
cumstance, that  she  did  not  admit  more  than  one  inch 
of  water  in  an  hour. 

Early  on  the  3rd  of  August,  another  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt was  made  to  warp  the  vessel  out  of  the  harbour : 
but  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day  the  efforts  of  our 
voyagers  were  more  prosperous,  and  the  Endeavour 
got  once  more  under  sail  with  a  light  air  from  the 
land,  which  soon  died  away,  and  was  followed  by  sea- 
breezes  from  south-east  by  south.  With  these  breezes 
the  ship  stood  off  to  sea,  east  by  north,  having  the 
pinnace  ahead,  which  was  ordered  to  keep  sounding 
without  intermission,  A  little  before  noon  the  lieute- 
nant anchored  in  fifteen  fathom  water,  with  a  sandy 
bottom ;  the  reason  of  which  was,  thai  he  did  not  think 
it  safe  to  run  in  among  the  shoals,  till,  by  taking  a 
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view  of  them  from  the  mast-head  at  low  water,  he  might 
be  able  to  form  some  judgment  which  way  it  would  be 
proper  for  him  to  steer.  This  was  a  matter  of  nice 
and  arduous  determination.  As  yet  Mr.  Cook  was  in 
doubt,  whether  he  should  beat  back  to  the  southward, 
round  all  the  shoals,  or  seek  a  passage  to  the  eastward 
or  the  northward :  nor  was  it  possible  to  say,  whether 
each  of  these  courses  might  not  be  attended  with  equal 
difficulty  and  danger. 

The  nnpartiality  and  humanity  of  Lieutenant  Cook*s 
conduct  in  the  distribution  of  provisions  ought  not  to 
pass  unnoticed.  Whatever  turtle  or  other  fish  were 
caught,  they  were  always  equally  divided  among  the 
whole  ship's  crew,  the  meanest  person  on  board  having 
the  same  share  with  the  lieutenant  himself.  He  hath 
justly  observed,  that  this  is  a  rule  which  every  com- 
mander will  find  it  his  interest  to  follow,  in  a  voyage 
of  a  similiar  nature. 

Great  difficulties  occured  in  the  navigation  from 
the  Endeavour  river.  On  the  5th  of  August,  the  lieu- 
tenant had  not  kept  his  course  long,  before  shoals  were 
discovered  in  every  quarter,  which  obliged  him,  as 
night  approached,  to  come  to  an  anchor.  In  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th  there  was  so  strong  a  gale,  that  our  voy- 
agers were  prevented  from  weighing.  When  it  was 
low  water,  Mr.  Cook,  with  several  of  his  officers,  kept 
a  look-out  at  the  mast  head,  to  see  if  any  passage  could 
be  discovered  between  the  shoals.  Nothmg,  however, 
was  in  view,  excepting  breakers,  which  extended  from 
the  south  round  by  the  east  as  far  as  to  the  north-west, 
and  reached  out  to  sea,  beyond  the  sight  of  any  of  the 
gentlemen.  It  did  not  appear  that  these  breakers  were 
caused  by  one  continued  shoal,  but  by  several,  which 
lay  detached  from  each  other.  On  that  which  was 
farthest  to  the  eastward,  the  sea  broke  very  high,  so 
that  the  lieutenant  was  induced  to  think,  that  it  was 
the  outermost  shoal.  He  was  now  convinced,  that  there 
was  no  passage  to  sea,  but  through  the  labyrinth  formed 
by  these  shoals  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  wholly 
at  a  loss  what  course  to  steer,  when  the  weather  should 
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permit  the  vessel  to  sail.  The  master's  opinion  was, 
that  our  navigators  should  heat  back  the  way  they 
came ;  but  as  the  wind  blew  strongly,  and  almost  with- 
out intermission,  from  that  quarter,  this  would  have 
been  an  endless  labour  :  and  yet,  if  a  passage  could  not 
be  found  to  the  northward,  tliere  was  no  other  alterna- 
tive. Amidst  these  anxious  deliberations,  the  gale  in- 
creased, and  continued,  with  little  remission,  till  the 
morning  of  the  10th,  when  the  weather  becoming  more 
moderate,  our  commander  weighed,  and  stood  in  for  the 
land,  lie  had  now  come  to  a  final  determination  of 
seeking  a  passage  along  the  shore  to  the  northward. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  the  Endeavour  pro- 
ceeded in  her  course,  and  at  noon  came  between  the 
farthermost  headland  that  lay  in  sight,  and  three  islands 
which  were  four  or  five  leagues  to  the  north  of  it,  out 
at  sea.  Here  our  navigators  thought  they  saw  a  clear 
opening  before  them,  and  began  to  hope  that  they 
were  once  more  out  of  danger.  Of  this  hope,  however, 
they  were  soon  deprived ;  on  which  account,  the  lieu- 
tenant gave  to  the  headland  the  name  of  Cape  Flattery. 
After  he  had  steered  some  time  along  the  shore,  for 
what  was  believed  to  be  the  open  channel,  the  petty 
oflficer  at  the  mast-head  cried  aloud,  that  he  saw  land 
ahead,  which  extended  quite  round  to  the  three  islands, 
and  that  between  the  ship  and  them  there  was  a  large 
reef.  Mr.  Cook,  upon  this,  ran  up  the  mast-head  him- 
self, and  plainly  discerned  the  reef,  which  was  so  far  to 
the  windward,  that  k  <!ould  not  be  weathered.  As  to 
the  land  which  the  petty  oflficer  had  supposed  to  be  the 
main,  our  commander  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  only 
a  cluster  of  small  islands.  The  master,  and  some  others, 
who  went  up  the  mast-head  after  the  lieutenant,  were 
entirely  of  a  different  opinion.  All  of  them  were  posi- 
tive that  the  land  in  sight  did  not  consist  of  islands, 
but  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  main :  and  they  rendered 
their  report  still  more  alarming,  by  adding,  that  they 
saw  breakers  around  them  on  every  side.  In  a  situa- 
tion so  critical  and  doubtful,  Mr.  Cook  thought  proper 
to  come  to  an  anchor,  under  a  high  point,  which  he 
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immediately  ascended,  that  he  might  have  a  farther 
view  of  the  sea  and  the  country.  The  prospect  he  had 
from  this  place,  which  he  called  Point  Look-out,  clearly 
confirmed  him  in  his  former  opinion;  the  justness  of 
which  displayed  one  of  the  numerous  instances,  wherein 
it  was  manifest,  how  much  he  exceeded  the  people 
about  him  in  sagacity  of  his  judgment  concermng 
matters  of  navigation. 

The  lieutenant,  being  anxious  to  discover  more  dis- 
tinctly the  situation  of  the  shoals,  and  the  channel  be- 
tween them,  determined  to  visit  the  northernmost  and 
largest  of  the  three  islands  before  mentioned ;  which, 
from  its  height  and  its  lying  five  leagues  out  to  sea, 
was  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  purpose.  Accordingly, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Banks,  whose  fortitude  and  cu- 
riosity stimulated  him  to  take  a  share  in  every  under- 
taking, he  set  out  in  the  pinnace,  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th,  upon  this  expedition.  He  sent,  at  the  same 
time,  the  master  in  the  yawl,  to  sound  between  the 
low  islands  and  the  main  land.  About  one  o'clock,  the 
gentlemen  reached  the  place  of  their  destination,  and 
immediately,  with  a  mixture  of  hope  and  fear,  propor- 
tioned to  the  iniportan<!e  of  the  business,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  the  event,  ascended  the  highest  hill  they 
could  find.  When  the  lieutenant  took  a  survey  of  the 
prospect  around  him,  he  discovered,  on  the  outside  of 
the  islands,  and  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  leagues 
from  them,  a  reef  of  rocks,  upon  which  the  sea  broke 
in  a  dieadful  surf,  and  which  extended  farther  than  his 
sight  could  reach.  Hence,  however,  he  collected,  that 
tliere  was  no  shoals  beyond  them ;  and,  as  he  perceived 
several  breaks  or  openings  in  the  reef,  and  deep  water 
between  that  and  the  islands,  he  entertained  hopes  of 
getting  without  the  rocks.  But  though  he  saw  reason 
to  indulge,  in  some  degree,  this  expectation,  the  hazi- 
ness of  the  weather  prevented  him  from  obtaining  that 
satisfactory  intelligence  which  he  ardently  desired, 
lie  determined,  therefore,  by  staying  all  night  upon 
the  island,  to  try  whether  the  next  day  would  not  af- 
ford him  a  more  distinct  and  comprehensive  prospect. 
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Accordingly,  the  gentlemen  took  up  their  lodging  undt  r 
the  shelter  of  a  bush,  which  grew  upon  the  beach.  Not 
many  hours  were  devoted  by  them  to  sleep ;  for,  at 
three  in  the  morning,  Mr,  Cook  mounted  the  hill  a 
second  time,  but  had  the  mortification  of  finding  the 
weat'her  much  more  hazy  than  it  had  been  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.  He  had  early  sent  the  pinnace,  with  one 
of  the  mates,  to  sound  between  the  island  and  the  reefs, 
and  to  examine  what  appeared  to  be  a  channel  through 
them.  The  mate,  in  consequence  of  its  blowing  hard, 
did  not  dare  to  venture  into  the  channel,  which  he 
reported  to  be  very  narrow.  Nevertheless,  our  com- 
mander, who  judged,  from  the  description  of  the  place, 
that  it  had  been  seen  to  disadvantage,  was  not  discou- 
raged by  this  account. 

While  the  lieutenant  was  engaged  in  his  survey,  Mr. 
Banks,  always  attentive  to  the  great  object  of  natural 
history,  collected  some  plants  which  he  had  never  met 
with  l>efore.  No  animals  were  perceived  upon  the 
place,  excepting  lizards,  for  which  reason  the  gentle- 
men gave  it  the  name  of  Lizard  Island.  In  their  re- 
turn to  the  ship,  they  landed  on  a  low  sandy  island, 
that  had  trees  upon  it,  and  which  abounded  with  an 
incredible  number  of  birds,  principally  sea-fowl.  Here 
they  found  the  nest  of  an  eagle,  and  the  nest  of  some 
other  bird,  of  what  species  they  could  not  distinguish ; 
bijt  it  must  certainly  be  one  of  the  largest  kinds  that 
exist.  1  his  was  apparent  from  the  enormous  size  of 
the  nest,  whicli  was  built  with  sticks  upon  the  ground, 
and  was  no  less  than  six  and  twenty  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  two  feet  eight  inches  in  height.  The  spot 
which  the  gentlemen  were  now  upon  they  called  Eagle 
Island. 

When  Lieutenant  Cook  got  on  board  he  entered 
into  a  very  serious  deliberation  concerning  the  course 
he  should  pursue.  After  considering  what  he  had  seer*, 
himself  and  the  master*s  report,  he  waa  of  opinion, 
that  by  keeping  in  with  the  main  land,  he  should  run 
the  risk  of  being  locked  iu  by  the  great  reef,  and  of 
being  compelled  at  last  to  return  buck  in  search  of 
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another  passage.  By  the  delay  that  would  hence  be 
occasioned,  our  navigators  would  almost  certainly  be 
prevented  from  getting  in  time  to  the  East  Indies, 
which  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  in- 
deed of  absolute  necessity ;  for  they  had  now  not  much 
more  than  three  months'  provision  on  board,  at  short 
allowance.  The  judgment  the  lieutenant  had  formed 
together  with  the  facts  and  appearances  on  which  it 
was  grounded,  he  stated  to  his  officers,  by  whom  it  was 
unanimously  agreed,  that  the  best  thing  they  could  do 
would  be  to  quit  the  coast  entirely,  till  they  could 
approach  it  again  with  less  danger. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  the  Endeavour, 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  13th,  got  under  sail,  and 
successfully  passed  through  one  of  the  channels  or 
openings  in  the  outer  reef-  which  Mr.  Cook  had  seen 
from  the  island.  When  the  ship  had  gotten  without 
the  breakers,  there  was  no  ground  within  one  hundred 
and  fifty  fathom,  and  our  people  found  a  large  sea  roll- 
ing in  upon  them  from  tlie  south-east.  This  was  a  cer- 
tain sign  that  neither  land  nor  shoals  were  near  them 
in  that  direction. 

So  happy  a  change  in  the  situation  of  our  voyagers 
was  sensibly  felt  in  every  breast,  and  was  visible  in 
every  countenance.  They  had  been  little  less  than  three 
months  in  a  state  that  perpetually  th'-eatened  them  with 
destruction.  Frequently  had  they  passed  their  nights 
at  anchor  within  hearing  of  the  surge,  that  broke  over 
the  shoals  and  rocks ;  and  they  knew,  thai ,  if  by  any 
accident  the  anchors  should  not  hold  against  an  almost 
continual  tempest,  they  must  in  a  few  minutes  inevi- 
tably perish.  They  had  sailed  three  hundred  and  sixty 
leagues,  without  once,  even  for  a  moment,  having  a 
man  out  of  the  chains  heaving  the  lead.  This  was  a 
circumstance  which  perhaps  never  had  happened  to 
any  other  vessel.  But  now  our  navigators  found  them- 
selves in  an  open  sea  with  deep  water ;  and  the  joy 
they  experienced  was  proportion(;d  to  their  late  danger, 
and  their  present  security.  >.  evertheless,  the  very 
waves,  which  proved  by  their  swell  that  our  people 
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had  no  rocks  or  shoals  to  fear,  convinced,  them,  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  could  not  put  a  confidence  in  the 
ship  equal  to  what  they  liad  done  before  she  struck. 
So  far  were  the  leaks  widened  by  the  blows  she  re- 
ceived from  the  waves,  that  she  admitted  no  less  than 
nine  inches  of  water  in  an  hour.  If  the  company  had 
not  been  lately  in  so  much  more  imminent  danger,  this 
fact,  considering  the  state  of  the  pumps,  and  the  navi- 
gation which  was  still  in  view,  would  have  been  a 
matter  of  very  serious  concern. 

The  passage  or  channel,  through  which  the  Endea- 
vour passed  into  the  open  sea  beyond  the  reef,  lies  in 
latitude  H^  32'  south.  It  may  always  be  known  by 
the  three  high  islands  within  it,  to  which,  on  account 
of  the  use  they  may  be  of  in  guiding  the  way  of  future 
voyagers,  our  commander  gave  the  appellation  of  h» 
islands  of  Direction. 

It  was  not  a  long  time  that  our  navigators  enjoyed 
the  satisfaction  of  being  free  from  the  alarm  of  danger. 
As  they  were  pursuing  their  course  in  the  night  of  the 
15th,  they  sounded  frequently,  but  had  no  bottom  with 
one  hundred  and  forty  fathom,  nor  any  ground  with 
the  same  length  of  line.  Nevertheless,  at  four  in  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  they  plainly  heard  the  roaring  of 
the  surf,  and  at  break  of  day  saw  it  foaming  to  a  vast 
height,  at  not  more  than  the  distance  of  a  mile.  The 
waves,  which  rolled  in  upon  the  reef,  carried  the  ves- 
sel towards  it  with  great  rapidity ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  our  people  could  reach  no  ground  with  an  anchor, 
and  had  not  a  breath  of  wind  for  the  sail.  In  a  situa- 
tion so  dreadful,  there  was  no  resource  but  in  the 
boats ;  and  most  unhappily,  the  pinnace  was  under 
repair.  Wy  the  help,  however,  of  the  long-boat  and  the 
yawl,  which  were  sent  a-head  to  tow,  the  ship's  head 
was  got  round  to  the  northward,  a  circumstance  which 
might  delay,  if  it  could  not  prevent  destruction.  'J'his 
was  not  effected  till  six  o'clock,  and  our  voyagers  were 
not  then  a  hundred  yards  from  the  rock,  upon  which 
the  same  billow  had  washed  the  side  of  the  vessel 
broke  to  a  tremendous  height,  the  very  next  time  it 
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rose.  There  was  only,  therefore,  a  dreary  valley  be- 
tween the  English  and  destruction ;  a  valley  no  wider 
than  the  base  of  one  wave,  while  the  sea  under  them 
was  unfathomable.  The  carpenter,  in  the  nieanwhile, 
having  hastily  patched  up  the  pinnace,  she  was  hoisted 
out,  and  sent  a-head  to  tow  in  dd  of  the  other  boats. 
But  all  these  efforts  would  iiave  been  ineffectual,  if  a  • 
light  air  of  wind  had  not  sprung  up,  just  at  the  crisis 
of  our  people's  fate.  It  was  so  light  an  air,  that  at  any 
other  time  it  would  not  have  been  observed :  but  it 
was  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  our  navi- 
gators; and  in  conjunction  with  the  assistance  which 
was  afforded  by  the  boats,  it  gave  the  ship  a  perceptible 
motion  obliquely  from  the  reef.  The  hopes  of  the  com- 
pany now  revived :  but  in  less  than  ten  minutes  a  dead 
calm  succeeded,  and  the  vessel  was  again  driven  to- 
wards the  breakers,  which  were  not  at  the  distance  of 
two  hundred  yards.  However,  before  the  ground  was 
lost  which  had  already  been  gained,  the  same  light 
breeze  returned,  and  lasted  ten  minutes  more.  During 
this  time  a  small  opening  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant,  was  discovered  in  the  reef;  upon  which  Mr. 
Cook  imiaediately  sent  one  of  the  mates  to  examine  it, 
who  reported  that  its  breadth  was  not  more  than  the 
length  of  the  ship,  but  that  within  it  there  was  smooth 
water.  This  discovery  presented  the  prospect  of  a 
possibility  of  escape,  by  pushing  the  vessel  through  the 
opening.  Accordingly,  the  attempt  was  made,  but  it 
failed  of  success ;  for  when  our  people,  by  the  joint  as- 
sistance of  their  boats  and  the  breeze,  had  reached  the 
opening,  they  found  that  it  had  become  high  water ; 
and,  to  their  great  surprise,  they  met  the  tide  of  ebb 
running  out  like  a  mill-stream.  In  direct  contrariety 
to  their  expectations,  some  advantage  was  gained  by 
this  event.  Though  it  was  impossible  to  go  through 
the  opening,  the  stream,  which  prevented  the  Endea- 
vour from  doing  it,  carried  her  out  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile ;  and  the  boats  were  so  much  assisted  in  towing 
her,  by  the  tide  of  ebb,  that  at  noon  she  had  gained  the 
distance  of  nearly  two  miles.     However,  there  was  yet 
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too  much  reason  to  despair  of  deliverance.     For  even 
if  the  breeze,  which  had  now  died  away,  had  revived, 
our  navigators  were  still  embayed  in  the  reef:  and  the 
tide  of  ebb  being  spent,  the  tide  of  flood,  notwithstand- 
ing their  utmost  efforts,  drove  the  ship  back  again  into 
her  former  perilous  situation.     Happily,  about  this 
time,  another  opening  was  perceived,  nearly  a  mile  to 
the  westward.     Our   commander   immediately   sent 
Mr.  Hicks,  the  first  lieutenant,  to  examine  it ;  and  in 
the  meanwhile  the  Endeavour  struggled  hard  with 
the  flool,  sometimes  gaining,  and  somedmes  losing 
ground.     During  this  severe  service,  every  man  did  his 
duty  witii         auch  calmness  and  regularity  as  if  no 
danger  had  t   in  near.    At  length  Mr.  Hicks  returned 
with  the  intelligence,  that  the  opening,  though  narrow 
and  hazardous,  was  capable  of  being  passed.   The  bare 
possibility  of  passing  it  was  encouragement  sufficient 
to  make  the  attempt ;  and  indeed  all  danger  was  less 
to  be  dreaded  by  our  people,  than  that  of  continuing  in 
their  present  situation.     A  light  breeze  having  fortu- 
nately sprung  up,  this,  in  conjunction  with  the  aid  of 
the  boats,  and  the  very  tide  of  flood  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  their  destruction,  enabled  them  to  enter 
the  opening,  through  which  they  were  hurried  with 
amazing  rapidity.    Such  was  the  force  of  the  torrent 
by  which  they  were  carried  along,  that  they  were  kept 
from  driving  against  either  side  of  the  channel,  which 
in  breadth  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
While  they  were  shooting  this  gulf,  their  soundings 
were  remarkably  irregular,  varying   from  thirty  to 
seven  fathom,  and  the  ground  at  bottom  was  foul. 

As  soon  as  our  navigators  had  gotten  within  the  reef, 
they  came  to  an  anchor  j  and  their  joy  was  exceedingly 
great,  at  having  regained  a  situation,  which,  three  days 
before,  they  had  quitted  with  the  utmost  pleasure  and 
transport.  Rocks  and  shoals,  which  are  always  dan- 
gerous to  the  mariner,  even  when  they  are  previously 
known  and  marked,  are  peculiarly  dangerous  in  seas 
which  have  never  been  navigated  before ;  and  in  this 
part  of  the  globe  they  are  more  perilous  than  in  any 
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other.  Here  they  consist  of  reefs  of  coral  rock,  which 
rise  like  a  wall  almost  perpendicularly  out  of  the  deep, 
and  are  always  overflowed  at  high  water.  Here,  too, 
the  enormous  waves  of  the  vast  southern  ocean,  meet- 
ing- ^vith  so  abrupt  a  resistance,  break,  with  incon- 
ceivable violence,  in  a  surf  which  cannot  be  produced 
by  any  rocks  or  storms  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  A 
crazy  ship,  shortness  of  provision,  and  a  want  of  every 
necessary,  greatly  increased  the  danger  to  our  present 
voyagers  of  navigating  in  this  ocean.  Nevertheless, 
such  is  the  ardour  of  the  human  mind,  and  so  flattering 
is  the  distinction  of  a  first  discoverer,  that  Lieutenant 
Cook  and  his  companions  cheerfully  encountered  every 
peril,  and  submitted  to  every  inconvenience.  They 
chose  rather  to  incur  the  charge  of  imprudence  and 
temerity,  than  to  leave  a  country  unexplored  which 
they  had  discovered,  or  to  aflbrd  the  least  colour  for 
its  being  said,  that  they  were  deficient  in  perseverance 
and  fortitude.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  added,  that  it 
was  the  high  and  magnanimous  spirit  of  our  com- 
mander, in  particular,  which  inspired  his  people  with 
so  much  resolution  and  vigour. 

The  lieutenant,  having  now  gotten  within  the  reef, 
determined,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence,  to 
keep  the  main  land  on  board,  in  his  future  route  to  the 
northward.  His  reason  for  this  determination  was, 
that,  if  he  had  gone  without  the  reef  again,  he  might 
have  been  carried  by  it  so  far  from  the  coast,  as  to  pre- 
vent his  being  able  to  ascertain  whether  this  country 
did,  or  did  not,  join  to  New  Guinea ;  a  question  which 
he  had  fixed  upon  resolving,  from  the  fiVst  moment  that 
he  had  come  within  sight  of  land.  To  the  opening 
throu.^li  which  the  Endeavour  had  passed,  our  com- 
mander, with  a  proper  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  Su- 
freme  Being,  gave  the  name  of  Providential  Channel, 
n  the  morning  of  the  1 7th,  the  boats  had  been  sent 
out,  to  see  what  refreshments  could  be  procured  ;  and 
returned  in  the  afternoon  with  two  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  of  the  meat  of  shell  fish,  chiefly  of  cockles. 
Some  of  the  cockles  were  as  much  as  two  men  oould 
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move,  and  contained  twenty  pounds  of  good  meat. 
Mr,  Banks,  who  had  gone  out  in  his  little  boat,  :ic- 
companied  by  Dr.  Solander,  brought  back  a  variety 
of  curious  shells,  and  many  species  of  corals. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage,  our  people,  on  the 
19th,  were  encompassed  on  every  side  with  rocks  and 
shoals:  but,  as  they  had  lately  been  exposed  to  much 
greater  danger,  and  these  objects  were  now  become 
familiar,  they  began  to  regard  them  comparatively  with 
little  concern.     On  the  2 1st,  there  being  two  points  in 
view,  between  which  our  navigators  could  see  no  land, 
they  conceived  hopes  of  having  at  last  found  a  passage 
into  tiie  Indian  JSea.     Mr.  Cook,  however,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  determine  the  matter  with  greater 
certainty,  resolved  to  land  upon  an  island,  which  lies' 
at  the  south-east  point  of  the  passage.    Accordingly,  he 
went  into  the  boat,  with  a  party  of  men,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander.    As  they  were  getting 
to  shore,  some  of  the  natives  seemed  inclined  to  oppose 
their  landing,  but  soon  walked  leisurely  away.     The 
gentlemen  immediately  climbed  the  highest  hill,  from 
which  no  land  could  be  ocen  between  the  south-west 
and  west-south-west ;  so  that  the  lieutenant  had  not  the 
least  doubt  jf  finding  a  channel,  through  whicl:  he 
could  pass  to  New  Guinea.    As  he  was  now  about  to 
quit  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  which  he  had  traced 
from  latitude  thirty-eight  to  this  place,  and  which  he 
was  certain  no  European  had  ever  seen  before,  he  once 
more  hoisted  English  colours.     lie  had,  indeed,  al- 
ready taken  possession  of  several  particular  parts  of 
the  country.     But  he  now  took  possession  of  the  whole 
eastern  coast,  with  all  the  bays,  harbours,  rivers,  and 
islands  situated  upon  it,  from  latitude  38o  to  latitude 
10«^'  south,  in  right  of  His  Majesty  King  George  the 
Third,  and  by  the  name  of  New  South  Wales.     I'he 
party  then  fired  three  volleys  of  small  arms,  which 
were  answered  by  the  same  number  from  the  ship. 
When  the  gentlemen  had  performed  this  ceremony 
upon  the  island,  which  they  called  Possession  Island, 
they  rc-embarked  in  their  boat,  ami,  in  consecjuence 
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of  a  rapid  ebb  tide,  had  a  very  difficult  and  tedions  re- 
turn to  the  vessel. 

On  the  23rd,  the  wind  had  come  round  the  south- 
west ;  and  thougli  it  was  but  a  gentle  breeze,  yet  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  swell  from  the  same  quarter,  which, 
in  conjunction  with  other  circumstances,  confirmed 
J\lr.  Cook  in  his  opinion,  that  he  had  arrived  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  New  Holland,  and  that  he  had 
now  an  open  sea  to  the  westward.  These  circum- 
stances afforded  him  peculiar  satisfaction,  not  only 
because  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  the  voyage  were 
drawing  to  a  conclusion,  but  because  it  could  no 
longer  be  doubted  whether  New  Holland  and  New 
Guinea  were  two  separate  islands.  The  north-east 
entrance  of  the  strait  lies  in  the  latitude  of  10^  39' 
south,  and  in  the  longitude  of  218o  36'  west;  and  the 
passage  is  formed  by  the  main  land,  and  by  a  congeries 
of  islands,  the  north-west,  called  by  the  lieutenant 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  Islands,  and  which  may  pro- 
bably extend  as  far  as  to  New  Guinea.  Their  differ- 
ence is  very  great,  both  in  height  and .  circuit,  and 
many  seemed  to  be  well  covered  with  herbage  and 
wood:  nor  was  there  any  donbt  of  their  being  in- 
habited. Our  commander  was  persuaded,  that  among 
these  islands  as  good  passages  might  be  found,  as  that 
through  which  the  vessel  came,  and  the  access  to 
which  might  be  less  perilous.  The  determination  of 
this  matter  he  would  not  have  left  to  future  navigators, 
if  he  had  been  less  harassed  by  danger  and  fatigue  and 
had  possessed  a  ship  in  better  condition  for  the  pur- 
pose. To  the  channel  through  which  he  passed,  he 
gave  the  name  of  Endeavour  Straits. 

New  Holland,  or,  as  the  eastern  part  of  it  was  called 
by  Lieutenant  Cook,  New  South  Wales,  is  the  largest 
country  in  the  known  world,  which  does  not  bear  the 
name  of  a  continent.  The  length  of  coast  along  which 
our  people  sailed,  when  reduced  to  a  strait  line,  was 
no  less  than  twenty-seven  degrees  of  latitude,  amount- 
ing nearly  to  two  thousand  miles.  In  fact  the  S([uare 
surface  of  the  island  is  much  more  than  equal  to  the 
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whole  of  Europe.  We  may  observe,  with  regard  to 
the  natives,  that  their  number  bears  no  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  their  territory.  So  many  as  thirty  of 
them  had  never  been  seen  together  but  once,  and  tliat 
was  at  Botany  Bay.  Even  wiien  they  appeared  deter- 
mined to  engage  the  English,  they  could  not  muster 
above  fourteen  or  fifteen  fighting  men :  and  it  was  ma- 
nifest, that  their  sheds  and  houses  did  not  lie  so  close 
together,  as  to  be  capable  of  accomm-^  vHating  a  larger 
party.  Indeed  our  navigators  saw  only  the  sea-coast 
on  the  eastern  side  ',  between  which  and  the  western 
shore  there  is  an  immense  track  of  land,  that  is  wholly 
unexplored.  But  it  is  evident,  from  the  totally  un- 
cultivated state  of  the  country  which  was  seen  by  our 
people,  that  this  immense  tract  must  either  be  alto- 
gether desolate,  or  at  least  more  thinly  inhabited  than 
the  parts  which  were  visited.  Of  traffic,  the  natives 
had  no  idea,  nor  could  any  be  communicated  to  them. 
The  thingp  which  were  given  them  they  received,  but 
did  not  appear  to  understand  the  signs  of  the  Enghsh 
requiring  a  return.  There  was  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  eat  animal  food  raw.  As  they  have  no  vessel 
in  which  water  can  be  boiled,  they  either  broil  their 
meat  upon  the  coals,  or  bake  in  a  hole  by  the  help  of 
hot  stones,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  South  Sea  islands.  Fire  is  produced  by  them 
with  great  facility,  and  they  spread  it  in  a  surprising 
manner.  For  producing  it,  they  take  two  pieces  of 
soft  wood,  one  of  which  is  a  stick  about  eight  or  nine 
inches  long,  while  the  other  piece  is  flat.  The  stick 
they  shape  into  an  obtuse  point  at  one  end,  and  press- 
ing it  upon  the  flat  wood,  turn  it  nimbly  by  holding  it 
between  both  their  hands.  In  doing  this,  they  often 
shift  their  hands  up,  and  tiien  move  them  down,  with 
a  view  of  increasing  the  pressure  as  much  as  possible. 
By  this  process  they  obtain  fire  in  less  than  two  mi- 
nutes, and  from  the  smallest  spark  they  carry  it  to  any 
height  or  extent  with  great  speed  and  dexterity. 

It  was  not  possible,  considering  the  limited  inter- 
course which  our  navigators  had  with  the  natives  of 
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New  South  Wales  that  much  could  be  learned  with 
regard  to  their  language.  Nevertheless,  as  this  is  an 
object  of  no  small  curiosity  to  the  learned,  and  is  in- 
deed of  peculiar  importance  in  searching  into  the  origin 
of  the  various  nations  that  have  been  discovered,  Mr. 
Cook  and  hi  i  friends  took  some  pains  to  collect  such  a 
specimen  oi  it  as  might,  in  a  certain  degree,  answer 
the  purpose.  Our  commander  did  not  quit  the  country 
without  making  such  observations,  relative  to  the  cur- 
rents and  tides  upon  the  coast,  as,  while  they  increase 
the  general  knowledge  of  navigation,  may  be  of  service 
to  future  voyagers.  The  irregularity  of  the  tides  is  an 
object  wortny  of  notice. 

From  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  the  lieutenant 
steered  on  the  23rd  of  August,  for  the  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  and  on  the  25th,  fell  upon  a  dangerous  shoal. 
The  ship  was  in  six  fathom,  but  scarcely  two  were 
found,  upon  sounding  round  her,  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  cable's  length.  This  shoal  was  of  such  an  ex- 
tent, reaching  from  the  east  round  by  the  north  and 
west  to  the  south-west,  that  there  was  no  method  for  the 
vessel  to  get  clear  of  it,  but  by  her  going  back  the  way 
in  which  she  came.  Here  was  another  hair's  breadth 
escape ;  for  it  was  nearly  high  water,  and  there  ran  a 
short  cockling  sea,  which  if  the  ship  had  struck,  must 
very  soon  have  bulged  her.  So  dangerous  was  her 
situation,  that,  if  her  direction  had  been  half  a  cable's 
length  more,  either  to  the  right  or  left,  she  must  have 
struck  before  the  signal  for  the  shoal  could  have  been 
made. 

It  had  bc^n  Lieutenant  Cook's  intention  to  steer 
north-west  till  he  had  made  the  south  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  and  it  was  his  purpose  to  touch  u^^on  it,  if  that 
could  be  found  practicable.  But  in  consequence  of  the 
shoals  he  met  with,  he  altered  his  course,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  a  clearer  channel,  and  deeper  water.  His 
hope  was  agreeably  verified ;  for  by  noon,  on  the 26th, 
the  depth  ji  water  was  gradually  increased  to  seven- 
teen fathom.  On  the  28th,  our  voyagers  found  the  sea 
to  be  in  many  places  covered  with  a  brown  scum,  such 
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as  the  sailors  usually  called  spawn.  When  the  lieute- 
nant first  saw  it  he  was  alarmed,  fearing,  that  the  ship 
was  again  among  shoals ;  but  the  depth  of  water,  upon 
sounding,  was  discovered  to  be  equal  to  what  it  was 
in  other  places.  The  same  appearance  had  been  ob- 
served upon  the  coasts  of  Brazil  and  Mew  Holland,  in 
which  cases  it  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore. 
Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  examined  the  scum,  but 
could  not  determine  what  it  was,  any  farther  then  as 
they  saw  reason  to  suppose  that  it  belonged  to  the  ve- 
getable kingdom.  I'he  sailors,  upon  meeting  with  more 
of  it,  gave  up  the  notion  of  its  bemg  spawn,  and  finding 
a  new  name  for  it,  called  it  sea  sawdust. 

At  day  break,  on  the  3rd  of  September,  our  navi^  ■  ors 
came  in  sight  of  New  Guinea,  and  stood  in  for  it,  vvith 
a  fresh  gale,  till  nine  o'clock,  when  they  brought  to, 
being  in  three  fathom  water  and  within  about  three  oi 
four  miles  of  land.  Upon  this  the  pinnace  was  hoisted, 
and  the  lieutenant  set  off  from  the  ship  with  the  boat's 
crew,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Banks,  Dr.  Solander,  and 
Mr,  Banks's  servants,  being  in  all  twelve  persons,  well 
armed.  As  soon  as  they  came  ashore,  they  discovered 
the  prints  of  human  feet,  which  could  not  long  have 
been  impressed  upon  the  sand.  Concluding,  therefore, 
that  the  natives  were  at  no  great  distance,  and  there 
being  a  thick  wood  which  reached  to  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  water,  the  gentlemen  thought  it  iu;cessary 
to  proceed  with  caution,  lest  their  retreat  to  the  boat 
should  be  cut  off.  When  they  had  walked  some  way 
along  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  they  came  to  a  grove  of 
cocoa-nut  trees,  at  the  fruit  of  which  they  looked  very 
wishfully ;  but  not  thinking  it  safe  to  climb,  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  it  without  tasting  a  single  nut.  After 
they  had  advanced  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
boat,  three  Indians  rushed  out  of  the  wood  with  a 
hideoii'5  shout,  and,  as  they  ran  towards  the  English, 
the  foremost  threw  something  out  of  his  hand,  which 
flew  on  one  side  of  him,  and  burned  exactly  like  gun- 
powder though  without  making  any  repc  t.  The  tvm 
other  natives  having  at  the  same  instant  discharged 
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their  arrows,  the  lieutenant  and  his  party  were  under 
tlie  necessity  ot"  tiring,  first  witli  small  shot,  and  a 
second  time  with  ball.  Upon  this,  the  three  Indians 
ran  away  wtth  great  agility.  As  Mr.  Cook  had  no 
disposition  forcibly  to  invade  this  country,  either  to 
gratify  the  appetites  or  the  curiosity  of  his  people, 
and  was  convinced  that  nothing  was  to  be  done  upon 
friendly  terms,  he  and  his  companions  returned  with 
all  expedition  towards  their  boat.  When  they  were 
aboard,  they  rowed  rJ»reast  of  the  natives,  who  had 
come  down  to  the  shore  in  aid  of  their  countrymen, 
and  whose  number  now  amounted  to  between  sixty 
and  a  hundred.  Their  appearance  was  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  New  Hollanders ;  they  nearly  resembled 
tiiem  in  stature,  and  in  having  their  hair  short  and 
cropped.  Like  them,  also,  they  were  absolutely  naked ; 
but  the  colour  of  their  skin  did  not  seem  quite  so  dark, 
which,  however,  might  be  owing  to  their  being  less 
dirty.  While  the  English  gentlemen  were  viewing 
them,  they  were  shouting  defiance,  and  letting  off  their 
fires  by  four  or  five  at  a  time.  Our  people  could  not 
imagine  what  these  fires  were,  or  '.v!.at  purposes  they 
were  intended  to  answer.  Those  who  discharged 
them  had  in  their  hands  a  short  piece  of  stick,  which 
they  swung  sideways  from  them,  and  immediately 
there  issued  fire  and  smoke,  exactly  resembling  those 
of  a  musket,  and  of  as  short  a  duration.  The  men  on 
board  the  ship,  who  observed  this  surprising  pheno- 
menon, were  so  far  deceived  by  it,  as  to  believe  that  the 
Indians  had  fire-arms.  To  the  persons  in  the  boat,  it  had 
the  appearance  of  the  firing  of  volleys  without  a  report. 
The  place  where  this  transaction  happened  lies  in  the 
latitude  of  6^  15' south,  and  is  about  sixty-five  leagues 
to  the  north-east  of  Port  Saint  Augustine,  or  Wale  he 
Caep,  and  is  near  what  is  called  in  the  charts  C.  de  la 
Colta  de  St.  Bonaventura.  In  every  part  of  the  coast, 
the  land  is  covered  with  a  vast  luxuriance  of  wood 
and  herbage.  The  cocoa-nut,  the  bread-fruit,  and  the 
plamain-tree,  flourish  here  in  the  highest  perfection  ; 
besides  which,  the  country  abounds  with  most  of  the 
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trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  that  are  common  to  the  South 
Sea  islands,  New  Zealand,  and  New  Holland. 

Soon  after  JVIr.  Cook  and  his  party  had  returned  to 
the  ship,  our  voyagers  made  sail  to  the  westward,  the 
lieutenant  having  resolved  to  spend  no  more  time  upon 
this  coast ;  a  resolution  which  was  greatly  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  a  very  considerable  majority  of  his  people. 
Some  of  the  officers  indeed  were  particularly  urgent 
that  a  number  of  men  might  be  sent  ashore,  to  cut 
down  cocoa-nut  trees  for  the  sake  of  their  fruit.  This, 
however,  our  commander  absolutely  refused,  as  equally 
unjust  and  cruel.  It  was  morally  certain,  from  the  pre- 
ceding behaviour  of  the  natives,  that  if  their  property 
had  been  invaded,  they  would  have  made  a  vigorous 
effort  to  defend  it ;  in  which  case,  the  lives  of  many 
of  them  must  have  been  sacrificed ;  and  perhaps,  too, 
several  of  the  English  would  have  fallen  in  the  con- 
test. The  necessity  of  a  quarrel  with  the  Indians  would 
have  been  regretted  by  the  lieutenant,  even  if  h  d 
been  impelled  to  it  by  a  want  of  the  necessaries  o  ; 
but  to  engage  in  it  for  the  transient  gratification  that 
would  arise  from  obtaining  two  or  three  hundred  green 
cocoa-nuts,  appeared  in  his  view  highly  criminal.  I'he 
same  calamity,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  natives, 
would  probably  have  occurred,  if  he  had  sought  for  any 
other  place  on  the  coast,  to  the  northward  and  west- 
ward, where  the  ship  might  have  lain  so  near  the  shore, 
as  to  cover  his  people  with  the  guns  when  they  had 
landed.  Besides,  there  was  cause  to  believe,  that  before 
such  a  place  could  have  been  found,  our  navigators 
would  have  been  carried  so  far  to  the  westward,  as  to 
be  obliged  to  go  to  Batavia,  on  the  north  side  of  Java, 
This,  in  Mr.  Cook's  opinion,  would  not  have  been  so 
safe  a  passage,  as  that  to  the  south  of  Java,  through 
the  strait  of  Sunda.  Another  reason  for  his  making 
the  best  of  his  way  to  Batavia,  was  the  leakiness  of 
the  vessel,  which  rendered  itdoubtful,  whether  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  heave  her  down  when  she  arrived 
at  that  port.  Our  commander's  resolution  was  farther 
confirmed  by  the  consideration,  that  no  discovery 
could  be  expected  in  seas  which  had  already  been  na- 
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vigated,  and  where  the  coast!)  liad  been  sufficiently 
described  both  by  Spanish  and  Dutch  geographers,  and 
especially  by  the  latter.  The  only  merit  claimed  by 
the  lieutenant,  in  this  part  of  his  voyage,  was  the  having 
established  it  as  a  fact  beyond  all  controversy,  that  New 
Holland  and  New  Guinea  are  two  distinct  countries. 

Without  staying,  therefore,  on  the  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  the  Endeavour,  on  the  same  day,  directed  her 
course  to  the  westward,  in  pursuing  which,  Mr.  Cook 
had  an  opportunity  of  rectihing  the  errors  of  former 
navigators.  Very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of 
September,  our  voyagers  passed  a  small  island,  which 
lay  to  the  north-north-west ;  and  at  day-break  they 
discovered  another  low  island,  extending  from  that 
quarter  to  north-north-east.  Upon  the  last  island,  which 
appeared  to  be  of  considerable  extent,  the  lieutenant 
would  have  landed  to  examine  its  produce,  if  the  wind 
had  not  blown  so  fresh,  as  to  render  his  design  imprac- 
ticable. Unless  these  two  islands  belongtothe  Arrou 
islands,  they  have  no  place  in  the  charts ;  and  if  they 
do  belong  to  the  Arrou  islands,  they  are  laid  down  at 
too  great  a  distance  from  New  Guinea.  Some  other 
land  which  was  seen  this  day  ought,  by  its  distance 
from  New  Guinea,  to  have  been  part  of  the  Arrou 
islands ;  but  if  any  dependance  can  be  placed  on  former 
charts,  it  lies  a  degree  farther  to  the  south. 

On  the  7th,  when  the  ship  was  in  latitude  9**  30' 
south,  and  longitude  229o  34'  west,  our  people  ought 
to  have  been  in  sight  of  the  Weasel  Isles,  which,  in 
the  charts,  are  laid  down  at  the  distance  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  leagues  from  the  coast  of  New  Holland. 
But  as  our  commander  saw  nothing  of  them,  he  con- 
cluded that  they  must  have  been  placed  erroneously. 
Nor  will  this  be  deemed  surprfsing,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  not  only  these  ijlands,  but  the  coast 
which  bounds  this  sea,  have  been  explored  at  different 
times,  and  by  different  persons,  who  had  not  all  the  re- 
quisites for  keeping  accurate  journals  which  are  now 
possessed;  and  whose  various  discoveries  have  been 
delineated  upon  charts  by  others,  perhaps  at  the  dis- 
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tance  of  more  than  a  century  after  such  discoveries 
had  been  made. 

In  pursuing  their  course,  our  navigators  passed 
the  islands  of  J'imor,  Timor-iavet,  Kotte,  and  Soman. 
While  they  were  near  the  two  latter  islands,  they  ob- 
served, about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  on  the  16th  of  the 
month,  a  phenomenon  in  the  heavens,  which  in  many 
particulars  resembled  the  Aurora  Borealis,  though  in 
others  it  was  very  different.  It  consisted  of  a  dull 
reddish  light,  which  reached  about  twenty  d^;>,grees 
above  the  horizon  j  and  though  its  extent,  at  times, 
varied  much,  it  never  comprehended  less  than  eight  or 
ten  points  of  the  compass.  Through,  and  out  of  the 
geneial  appearance,  there  passed  rays  of  light  of  a 
brighter  colour,  whi'^'h  vanished,  and  were  renewed, 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  but  entirely  without  the  tremulous  or  vibra- 
tory motion  which  is  seen  in  that  phenomenon.  'J'he 
body  of  this  ligiit  bore  scuth-south-east  from  the  ship, 
and  contmued,  without  any  diminution  of  its  bright- 
ness, till  twelve  o'clock,  ?ind  probably  a  longer  time, 
as  the  gentlemen  were  prevented  from  observing  it 
farther,  by  their  retiring  to  sleep. 

By  the  16th,  Lieutenant  Cook  had  gotten  clear  of 
all  the  islands  which  had  then  been  laid  down  in  the 
maps  as  situated  between  Timor  and  Java,  and  did  not 
expect  to  meet  with  any  other  in  that  quarter.  But 
the  next  morning  an  island  was  seen  bearing  west- 
south-west,  and  at  first  he  believed  that  he  l^ad  made 
a  new  discovery.  Aj  soon  as  our  voyagers  had  come 
close  in  with  th«  north  side  of  it,  they  had  the  pleasing 
prospect  of  houses  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  of  what  still 
more  agreeably  surprised  them,  numerous  floe  .s  of 
sheep.  Many  of  the  people  on  board  were  at  this  time 
in  a  bad  state  of  health,  and  no  small  number  of  them 
had  been  dis? atisfit.vl  with  tlie  lieutenant  for  not  having 
touche''  at  Timor.  He  readily  embraced,  t'' jrefore,  the 
opportunity  of  landing  at  a  place  which  appeared  so 
well  calculated  to  supply  tne  necessities  of  the  con)- 
pany,  and  to  rciiiovc  both  the  sickness  and^he  discon- 
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lent  which  Iiad  spread  among  them.  This  place  proved 
to  be  the  island  of  Savu,  where  a  settlement  had  lately 
been  made  by  the  Dutch. 

The  great  design  of  our  commander  was  to  obtain 
provisions,  which,  after  some  difficulty,  and  some  jea- 
lousy on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lange,  the  Dutch  resident, 
were  procured.  These  provisions  were  nine  buffaloes, 
six  sheep,  three  hogs,  thirty  dozen  of  fowls,  many 
dozens  of  eggs,  some  cocoa-nuts,  a  few  limes,  a  little 
garlic,  and  several  huiidred  gallons  of  palm  syrup.  In 
obtaining  these  refreshments  at  a  reasonable  price,  the 
English  were  not  a  little  assisted  by  an  old  Indian,  who 
appeared  to  be  a  person  of  considerable  authority  under 
the  king  of  the  country.  The  lieutenant  and  his  friends 
were  one  day  very  hospitably  entertained  by  the  king 
himself,  though  the  royal  etiquette  did  not  permit  his 
majesty  to  partake  of  the  banquet. 

80  little  in  general,  had  the  island  of  Savu  been 
known,  that  JMr.  Cook  had  never  seen  a  map  or  churt 
in  which  it  is  clearly  or  accurately  laid  down.  'Ihe 
middle  of  it  lies  in  about  the  latitude  of  10''  3''^'  douth, 
and  longitude  237*^  30'wesc;  and  from  the  ship  it  pre- 
sented a  prospect,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful.  This  prospect,  from  the  verdure  and  culture 
of  the  country,  from  the  hills,  richly  clothed,  which 
rise  in  a  gentle  and  regular  ascent,  and  from  the  state- 
liness  and  beauty  of  the  trees,  is  delightful  to  a  degree 
that  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  the  most  lively  ima- 
gination. With  regard  to  the  productions  and  natives 
of  the  island,  the  account  which  our  navigators  were 
enabled  to  give  of  them,  and  which  is  copious  and  en- 
tertaining, was,  in  a  great  measure,  derived  from  the 
information  of  Mr.  Lange. 

An  extraordinary  relation  is  given  of  the  morals  of 
the  people  of  this  island,  and  which  if  true,  must  fill 
every  virtuous  mind  with  pleasure.  Their  characters 
and  conduct  are  represented  as  irreproachable,  even 
upo!i  the  principles  of  Christianity.  Though  no  man 
is  permitted  to  have  more  than  one  wife,  an  illicit  com- 
merce betwcea  the  sexes  is  scarcely  known  aiuoDg 
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them.  Instances  of  theft  are  very  rare ;  and  so  far  are 
they  from  revenging  a  supposed  injury  by  murder,  that 
when  any  difference  arises  between  them  they  imme- 
diately and  implicitly  refer  it  to  the  determination  of 
their  king.  They  will  not  so  much  as  make  it  the  sub- 
ject of  private  debate,  lest  they  should  hence  be  pro- 
voked to  resentment  and  ill  will.  Their  delicacy  and 
cleanliness  are  suited  to  the  purity  of  their  morals. 
From  the  specimen  which  is  given  of  the  language  of 
Savu,  it  appears  to  have  some  affinity  with  that  of  the 
South  Sea  islands.  Many  of  the  words  are  exactly 
the  same,  and  the  terms  of  numbers  are  derived  from 
the  same  origin. 

On  the  2 1st  of  September,  our  navigators  got  under 
sail,  and  having  pursued  their  voyage  till  the  1st  of 
October,  on  that  day  they  came  within  sight  of  the 
island  of  Java.  During  their  course  from  Savu,  Lieu- 
tenant Cook  allowed  twenty  minutes  a-day  for  the 
westerly  current,  which  he  concluded  must  run  strong 
at  this  time,  especially  on  the  coast  of  Java;  and  ac- 
cordingly, he  found  that  this  allowance  was  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  effect  of  the  current  upon  the  ship. 
Such  was  the  sagacity  of  our  commander's  judgment 
in  whatever  related  to  navigation. 

On  the  2nd,  two  Dutch  ships  being  seen  to  lie  off 
Anger  Point,  the  lieutenant  sent  Mr.  Hicks  on  board 
one  of  them  to  inquire  news  concerning  England,  from 
which  our  people  had  so  long  been  absent.  Mr.  Hicks 
brought  back  the  agreeable  intelligence,  that  the  Swal- 
low, commanded  by  Captain  Cateret,  had  been  at  Ba- 
tavia  two  years  before.  In  the  morning  of  the  5th,  a 
prow  came  alongside  of  the  Endeavour,  with  a  Dutch 
officer,  who  sent  down  to  Mr.  Cook  a  printed  paper  in 
English,  duplicates  of  which  he  had  in  other  languages. 
This  paper  was  regularly  signed,  in  the  name  of  the 
governor  and  council  of  the  Indies,  by  their  secretary, 
and  contained  nine  questions,  very  ill  expressed,  two 
of  which  only  the  lieutenant  thought  proper  to  answer. 
These  were  what  regarded  the  nation  and  name  of  his 
vessel,  and  whither  she  was  bound.     On  the  9th,  our 
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voyagers  stood  in  for  Batavia  road,  where  they  found 
the  Harcourt  Indiaman  from  England,  two  English 
private  traders,  and  a  number  of  Dutch  ships.  Imme- 
diately a  boat  came  on  board  the  Endeavour,  and  the 
officer  who  commanded  having  inquired  v^rho  our  people 
were,  and  whence  they  came,  instantly  returned  with 
such  answers  as  were  given  him.  In  the  mean  time 
Mr.  Cook  sent  a  lieutenant  ashore,  to  acquaint  the 
governor  of  his  arrival,  and  to  make  an  apology  for 
not  having  saluted;  a  ceremony  he  had  judged  better 
to  omit ;  as  he  could  only  make  use  of  three  guns,  ex- 
cepting the  swivels,  which  he  was  of  opinion  would 
not  be  heard. 

It  being  universally  agreed,  that  the  ship  could  not 
safely  proceed  to  Europe  without  an  examination  of 
her  bottom,  our  commander  determined  to  apply  for 
leave  to  heave  her  down  at  Batavia ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  drew  up  a  request  in  writing,  which,  after  he 
had  waited  first  upon  the  governor-general,  and  then 
upon  the  council,  was  readily  complied  with,  and  he 
was  told,  that  he  should  have  every  thing  he  wanted. 

In  the  evening  of  the  10th,  there  was  a  dreadful 
storm  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  during  which 
the  mainmast  of  one  of  the  Dutch  East  Indiainen  was 
split,  and  carried  away  by  the  k  ;  and  the  maintop- 
mast  and  topgallant-mast  were  sti.  v  (Ted  to  pieces.  The 
stroke  was  probably  directed  by  an  iron  pindle,  which 
was  at  the  maintop  gallantmast  head.  As  this  ship  lay 
very  near  the  Endeavour,  she  could  scarcely  have 
avoided  sharing  the  same  fate,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
conducting  chain,  which  fortunately  had  been  just 
gotten  up,  and  which  conveyed  the  lightning  over  the 
side  of  the  vessel.  But  though  she  escaped  the  light- 
ning, the  explosion  shook  her  like  an  earthquake  ;  aiid 
the  chain  at  the  same  time  appeared  like  a  lineol  are. 
Mr.  Cook  has  embraced  this  occasion  of  earnestly  re- 
commending similar  chains  to  every  ship ;  and  hath  ex- 
pressed his  hope,  that  all  who  read  his  narrative  will  be 
warned  against  having  an  iron  spindle  at  the  mast-head. 

The  English  gentlemen  had  taken  up  their  lodgmg 
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and  boarding  at  an  hotel,  or  kind  of  inn,  kept  by  the 
order  of  government.  Here  they  met  with  those  im- 
positions, in  point  of  expense  and  treatment,  which  are 
too  common  to  admit  of  much  surprise.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  that  they  submitted  to  ill  usage.  By  a 
farther  acquaintance  with  the  manner  of  deahng  with 
their  host,  and  by  spirited  remonstrances,  they  procured 
a  better  furnished  table.  Mr.  13anks,  in  a  few  days, 
hired  a  small  house  for  himself  and  his  party ;  and  as 
soon  as  be  was  settled  in  his  new  habitation,  sent  for 
Tupia,  who  had  hitherto  continued  on  board  on  account 
of  sickness.  When  he  quitted  the  ship,  and  after  he 
came  into  the  boat,  he  was  exceedingly  lifeless  and 
dejected  ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  enter  the  town,  than 
he  appeared  to  be  inspired  with  another  soul.  A  scene 
so  entirely  new  and  extraordinary  filled  him  with 
amazement.  The  houses,  carriages,  streets,  people,  and 
a  multiplicity  of  other  objects,  rushing  upon  him  at 
once,  produced  an  effect  similar  to  what  is  ascribed  to 
enchantment.  His  boy,  Tayeto,  expressed  his  wonder 
and  delight  in  a  still  more  rapturous  manner.  He 
danced  along  the  streets  in  a  kind  of  extacy,  examin- 
ing every  object  with  a  restless  and  eager  curiosity, 
which  was  excited  and  gratified  every  moment.  Tupia's 
attention  was  particularly  excited  by  the  various, 
dresses  of  the  passing  multitude;  and  when  he  was 
informed,  that  at  Batavia  every  one  wore  the  dress  of 
his  own  country,  he  expressed  his  desire  of  appearing 
in  the  garb  of  Otaheite.  Accordingly,  South  Sea  cloth 
being  sent  for  from  the  ship,  he  equipped  himself  with 
great  expedition  and  dexterity. 

Lieutenant  Cook  imagined  that  at  Batavia  he  should 
find  it  easy  to  take  up  what  money  he  might  want  for 
repairing  and  refitting  the  Endeavour  ;  but  in  this  he 
was  mistaken.  No  private  person  could  be  found  who 
had  ability  and  inclination  to  furnish  the  sum  which 
was  necessary.  In  this  exigency,  the  lieutenant  had 
recourse  by  a  written  request,  to  I'le  governor,  from 
whom  he  obtained  an  order  for  being  su])plied  out  of 
the  Dutch  compauy's  treasury. 
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When  our  voyagers  had  been  only  nine  days  at  Ba- 
tavia,  they  began  to  feel  tlie  fatal  efi'ects  of  the  climate 
and  situation.  Tupia,  after  his  first  flow  of  spirits  had 
subsided,  grew  every  day  worse  and  worse ;  and  Tayeto 
was  seized  with  an  inflamation  upon  his  lung^s.  Mr. 
Uanks  and  Dr.  Solander  were  attacked  by  fevers,  and 
in  a  little  time  almost  every  person  both  on  board  and 
on  shore,  was  sick.  The  distress  of  our  people  was 
indeed  very  great  and  the  prospect  before  them  dis- 
couraging in  the  highest  degree.  Tu.pia,  being  desirous 
of  breathing  a  freer  air  than  among  the  numerous 
houses  that  obstructed  it  ashore,  had  a  tent  erected  for 
him  on  Cooper's  island,  to  which  he  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Banks,  who  attended  this  poor  Indian  with  the 
greatest  humanity,  till  he  was  rendered  incapable  of 
doing  it,  by  the  violent  increase  of  his  own  disorder. 
On  the  5th  of  November,  Mr.  INIonkhouse,  the  surgeon 
of  the  ship,  a  sensible,  skilful  man,  whose  loss  vas  not 
a  little  aggravated  by  the  situation  of  the  English,  fell 
the  first  sacrifice  to  this  fatal  country.  Tayeto  died  on 
the  9th,  and  Tupia,  who  loved  him  with  the  tenderness 
of  a  parent,  sunk  at  once  after  the  loss  of  the  boy,  and 
survived  him  only  a  few  days.  The  disorders  of  Mr. 
iianks  and  Dr.  Solander  grew  to  such  a  height,  that  the 
physician  declared  they  had  no  chance  of  preserving 
tlieir  lives  but  by  removing  into  the  country.  Accord- 
ingly, a  house  was  hired  for  them  at  the  distance  of 
about  two  miles  from  the  town ;  where,  in  consequence 
of  enjoying  a  purer  air,  and  being  better  nursed  by  two 
Malayan  women,  whom  they  had  bought,  they  recover- 
ed by  slow  degrees.  At  length.  Lieutenant  Cook  was 
himself  taken  ill ;  and  out  of  t!ie  whole  ship's  company, 
not  more  than  ten  were  able  to  do  duty. 

In  the  midst  of  these  distresses,  our  commander  was 
diligently  and  vigorously  attentive  to  the  repair  of  his 
vessel.  When  her  bottom  came  to  be  examin'^d,  she 
was  found  to  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  hu.d  bee^ 
apprehended.  Her  false  keel  and  main  keel  were  both 
of  tiiem  greatly  injured ;  a  large  quantity  of  tlie  sheath- 
ing was  torn  off;  and  among  several  planks  which 
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were  mnch  damaged,  two  of  them,  and  the  half  of  a 
third,  were  so  worn  for  the  length  of  six  feet,  that  they 
-were  not  above  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness ; 
and  here  the  worms  had  made  way  quite  into  the  tim- 
bers. In  this  state  the  Endeavour  had  sailed  many 
hundred  leagues,  in  a  quarter  of  the  globe  where  na- 
vigation is  dangerous  in  the  highest  degree.  It  was 
happy  for  our  voyagers,  that  they  were  ignorant  of 
their  perilous  situation ;  for  it  must  have  deeply  af- 
fected them,  to  have  known,  that  a  considerable  part 
of  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  wa*?  thinner  than  the  sole 
of  a  shoe,  and  that  all  their  lives  depended  upon  so 
slight  and  fragile  a  barrier  between  them  ai  o  the  un- 
fathomable ocean. 

The  repair  of  the  Endeavour  was  carried  on  very 
much  to  Mr.  Cook's  satisfaction.  In  justice  to  the 
Dutch  officers  and  workmen,  he  hath  declared,  that  in 
his  opinion,  there  is  not  a  marine  yard  in  the  world, 
where  a  ship  can  be  laid  with  more  convenience,  safety, 
and  dispatch,  or  repaired  with  greater  diligence  and 
skill.  He  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  manner 
of  heaving  down  by  two  masts,  and  gives  it  a  decided 
preference  to  the  method  which  had  hitherto  been 
practised  by  the  English.  The  lieutenant  was  not  one 
of  those  on  whom  the  bigotry  could  be  charged  of 
adhering  to  old  customs,  in  opposition  to  the  dictates 
of  reason  and  experience. 

By  the  8th  of  December,  the  Endeavour  was  per- 
fectly refitted.  From  that  time  to  the  24th,  our  people 
were  employed  in  completing  her  stock  of  water,  pro- 
visions, and  stores,  in  erecting  some  new  pumps,  and 
in  various  other  necessary  operations.  All  this  busi- 
ness would  have  been  effected  much  sooner,  if  it  had 
not  been  retarded  by  the  general  sickness  of  the  men 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  24th,  our  commander  took 
leave  of  the  governor  of  Batavia,  and  of  several  other 
gentlemen  belonging  to  the  place,  with  whom  he  had 
formed  connexions,  and  to  whom  he  had  been  greatly 
obliged  for  their  civilities  and  assistance.  In  the  mean- 
while, an  accident  intervened,  which  might  have  been 
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attended  with  disagreable  effects.  A  seaman,  who  had 
run  away  from  one  of  the  Dutch  ships  in  the  road, 
entered  on  board  the  Endeavour.  Upon  his  being 
reclaimed,  as  a  subject  of  Holland,  Mr.  Cook,  who  was 
on  shore,  declared,  that  if  the  man  appeared  to  be  a 
Dutchman,  he  should  certainly  be  delivered  up.  W  hen 
however,  the  order  was  carried  to  Mr.  Hicks,  who 
commanded  on  board,  he  refused  to  surrender  the  sea- 
man, alleging,  that  he  was  a  subject  of  great  Britain, 
born  in  Ireland.  In  this  conduct,  Mr.  Hicks  acted  in 
perfect  conformity  to  the  lieutenant's  intention  and 
directions.  The  captain  of  the  Dutch  vessel,  in  the 
next  place,  by  a  message  from  the  governor-general, 
demanded  the  man  as  £  subject,  of  Denmark.  To  this 
Mr.  Cook  replied,  that  there  must  be  some  mistake  in 
the  general's  message^  since  he  would  never  demand  of 
him  a  Danish  seaman,  whose  only  crime  was  that  of 
preferring  the  English  to  the  Dutch  service.  At  the 
same  time  the  lieutenant  added,  that  to  shew  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  desire  to  avoid  disputes,  if  the  man  was  a 
Dane,  he  should  be  delivered  up  as  a  courtesy ;  but 
that,  if  he  appeared  to  be  an  English  subject,  he  should 
be  kept  at  all  events.  Soon  after.,  a  letter  was  brought 
from  Mr.  Hicks,  containing  indubitable  proofs  that  the 
seaman  in  question  was  a  subject  of  his  Britannic 
majesty.  This  letter  Mr.  Cook  sent  to  the  governor, 
with  an  assurance  to  his  excellency,  that  he  would  not 
part  with  the  man  on  any  terms.  A  conduct  so  firm 
and  decisive  produced  the  desired  effect,  no  more  being 
heard  of  the  affair. 

In  the  evening  of  the  25th,  our  commander  went 
on  board,  together  with  Mr.  Banks  and  the  rest  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  resided  constantly  on  shore.  The 
gentlemen,  though  considerably  better,  were  far  from 
being  perfectly  recovered.  As  this  time,  the  sick  per- 
sons in  the  ship  amounted  to  forty,  and  the  rest  of  the 
company  were  in  a  very  feeble  condition.  It  was  re- 
markable, that  every  individual  had  been  ill  excepting 
the  sailmaker,  who  was  an  old  man  between  seventy 
and  eighty  years  of  age,  and  who  was  drunk  every  day 
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during  the  residence  of  our  people  at  Batavia.  Three 
seamen  and  Mr.  Green's  servant  died,  besides  the  sur- 
geon, Tupia,  and  Tayeto.  Tupia  did  not  entirely  fall 
a  sacrifice  to  the  unwholesome,  stagnant,  and  putrid  air 
of  the  country.  As  he  had  been  accustomed  from  his 
birth,  to  subsist  chiefly  upon  vegetable  food,  and  parti- 
cularly on  ripe  fruit,  he  soon  contracted  the  disorders 
which  are  incident  to  a  sea  life,  and  would  probably 
have  sunk  under  them  before  the  voyage  of  the  English 
could  have  been  completed,  even  if  they  had  not  been 
obliged  to  go  to  Batavia  to  refit  their  vessel. 

Our  navigators  did  not  stay  at  this  place  without 
gaining  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  produc- 
tions of  the  country,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  information  which  was  obtained 
on  these  heads,  will  be  found  to  constitute  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  what  was  heretofore  known  upon 
the  subject. 

On  1  hursday  the  27th  of  December,  the  Endeavour 
stood  out  to  sea  j  and  on  the  5th  of  January,  177 1 ,  she 
came  to  an  anchor,  under  the  south-east  side  of  Prince  s 
Island.  The  design  of  this  was  to  obtain  a  recruit  of 
wood  and  water,  and  to  procure  some  refreshments  for 
the  sick,  many  of  whom  had  become  much  worse  than 
they  were  when  they  left  Batavia*  As  soon  as  the 
vessel  was  secured,  the  lieutenant,  Mr.  Banks,  and 
Dr.  Solander  went  on  shore,  and  were  conducted  by 
some  Indians  they  met  with  to  a  person  who  was  repre- 
sented to  be  the  kmg  of  the  country.  After  exchanging 
a  few  compliments  with  his  majesty,  the  gentlemen 
proceeded  to  business,  but  could  not  immediately  come 
to  a  settlement  with  him  in  respect  to  the  price  of 
turtle.  They  were  more  successful  in  their  search  of 
a  watering-place,  having  found  water  conveniently 
situated,  and  which  they  had  reason  to  believe  would 
prove  good.  As  they  were  going  off,  some  of  the  na- 
tives sold  them  three  turtle,  under  a  promise  that  the 
king  should  not  be  informed  of  the  transaction. 

On  the  next  day  a  traffic  was  established  with  the 
Indians,  upon  such  terms  as  were  offered  by  the  Eng- 
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1    Kua  nknlY  of  turtle. 

„h;  so  ^^-^XSZ.'?^^^''  TTLt 
The  three  which  had  been  P         ,  j     j^s  ship  s  com- 

„':  :,ere  in  the  mean  t'^^f  ^Xg  Oay.  had  not 
pany.  wh°.  «''<="'P""L°?our.nonlhs,  been  once  served 
for  nearly  the  space  °^^^^^.,^^  the  evening,  v.a«l 
with  salt  provisions,     ^r-  Ua-     .       ^^^^  ^^  Cita- 
to respects  to  the  k^SJ^' .^^^^ij.    'nis  majesty  «as 

ated  in  the  -"'f  f  "^  ^.^CTg  w'  o«°  ^"PP^'  '•  ^"Ml^ 
busily  employed  m  dte«  "g  ^  ;„   his  visitant  in  a  ve.y 

did  not  prevent  him  fr^^J^'^X^'fiowing  days  tiie  com- 

gracious manner.    l^"''?f'„ovisions  was  continued, 

Lrce  with  the  naUves  fo' P™     ^t  down  to  the  trad- 

i„  the  course  of  «^'"^^J^^t„ V  tuttle,but  fowls,  fish, 

ing  place,  not  only  a  H"»""J  °  vegetables. 

Znkeys,  small  -i^^'.^ruth  whenMr.Cook  went  on 
On  the  evening  of  the  lUh,wne  ^^^^^^^  their 

shore  to  see  how  t^o*^«^^J^lf  °P,„„ding  and  water- 
business,  who  were  employed  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^s 
ina  he  was  ntormed  that  an  axe  ^  ^^.  from 
K  a  matter  of  consequence  to^pteve^^^^^  ,  ,^^ 
trn^ncouragedtoconunit  thefuot^^^  ^^^  , 

resofved  not  ,'»  Piling.    Accordingly,  after  some 
upon  redress  from  t»«J'"e-  ^^^  ^^,^  axe  should 

fcrdiurCiCa»<it>>«p~"=^^"'- . 

nVt^Tatour  CO— d^^^^^^^^^^^ 

for .         I'rince's  Island,  where  ne    y  ^^^     ^j 

'r-s       .nerly  -f ,  3?th  -  of  Kngland,  buth 
many  nations.  a°d  ^speciauy  ^        ^^  ^^  the  supposed 

had  lately  been  ^^'^''^jji^tupposition,  however,  a^ose 
badness  of  its  water.  ^  '"^J^t^^^  brook  by  which  the 
from  a  want  of  duly  ew»'°™^\,aekish  at  the  lower 
water  is  supplied.  "/'Xrup  it  will  be  found  ex- 
part  of  the  brook,  but  higher    Pj^^^j   ^f      ,. 
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As  the  Endeavour  proceeded  on  her  voyage  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  seeds  of  disease,  which  had 
been  received  at  Batavia,  appeared  with  the  most 
threatening  symptoms,  and  reduced  our  navigators  to 
a  very  melancholy  situation.  The  ship  was,  m  fact, 
nothing  better  than  an  hospital,  in  which  those  who 
could  go  about  were  not  sufficient  for  a  due  attendance 
upon  those  who  were  sick.  Lest  the  water  which  had 
been  taken  in  at  Prince's  Island  should  have  had  any 
share  in  adding  to  the  disorder  of  the  rnen,  the  lieu- 
tenant ordered  it  to  be  purified  with  lime ;  and,  as  a 
lurther  remedy  against  infection,  he  directed  all  the 
parts  of  the  vessel  between  the  decks  to  be  washed 
with  vinegar.  The  malady  had  taken  too  deep  root  to 
be  speedily  eradicated.  Mr.  Banks  was  reduced  so  low 
by  it,  that  for  some  time  there  was  no  hope  of  his  life ; 
and  so  fatal  was  the  disease  to  many  others,  that  almost 
every  night  a  dead  body  was  committed  to  the  sea. 
There  were  buried,  in  the  course  of  about  six  weeks, 
Mr.  Sporing,  a  gentleman  who  was  one  of  Mr.  Banks's 
assistants ;  Mr.  Parkinson,  his  natural  history  painter, 
Mr.  Green,  the  astronomer ;  the  boatswain,  the  car- 
penter, and  his  mate ;  Mr.  Monkhouse  the  midshipman, 
another  midshipman,  the  old  jolly  sailmaker  and  his 
assistant,  the  ship's  cook,  the  corporal  of  the  marines, 
two  of  the  carpenter's  crew,  and  nine  seamen.  In  all, 
the  loss  amounted  to  three  and  twenty  persons,  besides 
the  seven  who  died  at  Batavia.  It  is  probable  that 
these  calamitous  events,  which  could  not  fail  of  making 
a  powerful  impression  on  the  mind  of  Lieutenant  Cook, 
might  give  occasion  to  his  turning  his  thoughts  more 
zealously  to  those  methods  of  preserving  the  health  of 
seamen,  which  he  afterwards  pursued  with  such  re- 
markable success. 

On  Friday  the  15th  of  March,  the  Endeavour  arrived 
off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  as  soon  as  she  was 
brought  to  an  anchor,  our  commander  waited  upon  the 
governor,  from  whom  he  received  assurances  that  he 
should  be  furnished  with  every  supply  which  the 
country  could  afford.    His  first  care  was  to  provide  a 
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proper  place  for  the  sick,  whose  number  was  not  small ; 
and  a  house  was  speedily  found,  where  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  be  lodged  and  boarded  at  the  rate  of 
two  shillings  a  day  for  each  person. 

The  run  from  Java  Head  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
did  not  furnish  many  subjects  of  remark,  that  could  be 
of  any  great  use  to  future  voyagers.  Such  observations, 
however,  as  occurred  to  him,  the  lieutenant  has  been 
careful  to  record,  not  being  willing  to  omit  the  least  ' 
circumstance  that  may  contribute  to  the  safety  and 
facility  of  navigation. 

The  lieutenant,  having  lain  at  the  Cape  to  recover 
the  sick,  to  procure  stores,  and  to  refit  his  vessel,  till 
the  14th  of  April,  then  stood  out  of  the  bay,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  his  voyage  homeward.  In  the  morning  of 
the  29th,  he  crossed  his  first  meridian,  having  circum- 
navigated  the  globe  in  the  direction  from  east  to  west. 
The  consequence  of  which  was,  that  he  lost  a  day,  an 
allowance  for  which  had  been  made  at  Batavia.  On 
the  1st  of  May  he  arrived  at  St  Helena,  where  he  staid 
till  the  4th  to  refresh ;  during  which  time  Mr.  Banks 
employed  himself  in  making  the  complete  circuit  of 
the  island,  and  in  visiting  the  places  most  worthy  of 
observation. 

The  manner  in  which  slaves  are  described  as  bemg 
treated  in  this  island,  must  be  mentioned  with  indig- 
nation. According  to  our  commander's  representation, 
while  every  kind  of  labour  is  performed  by  them,  they 
are  not  furnished  either  with  horses  or  with  any  of  the 
various  machines  which  art  has  invented  to  facilitate 
their  task.  Carts  might  conveniently  be  used  in  some 
parts,  and  where  the  ground  is  too  steep  for  them, 
wheelbarrows  might  be  employed  to  great  .advantage ; 
and  yet  there  is  not  a  wheelbarrow  in  the  whole  island. 
Though  every  thing  which  is  conveyed  from  place  to 
place  is  done  by  slaves  alone,  they  have  not  the  simple 
convenience  of  a  porter's  kno^,  but  carry  their  burden 
upon  their  heads.  They  appeared  to  be  a  miserable 
race,  worn  out  by  the  united  operation  of  excessive 
labour  and  ill  usage ;  and  Mr.  Cook  was  sorry  to  ob- 
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serve,  and  to  say,  that  instances  of  wanton  cruelty 
were  much  more  frequent  among  his  countrymen  at 
St.  Helena,  than  among  the  Dutch,  who  are  generally 
reproached  with  want  of  humanity,  both  at  Jiatavia 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
feeling  mind  to  avoid  being  concerned  that  such  an 
account  should  be  given  of  the  conduct  of  any  who  are 
entitled  to  the  name  of  Britons.  The  lieutenant's  re- 
'  proof,  if  just,  hath,  it  may  be  hoped,  long  before  this 
reached  the  place,  and  produced  some  good  effect.* 
If  slavery,  that  disgrace  to  religion,  to  humanity,  and, 
I  will  add,  to  sound  policy,  must  still  be  continued, 
every  thing  ought  to  be  done  which  can  tend  to  soften 
its  horrors. 

AV  hen  our  commander  departed  from  St.  Helena,  on 
the  4th,  it  was  in  company  with  the  Portland  man-of- 
war,  and  twelve  Indiamen.  With  this  fleet  he  con- 
tinued to  sail  till  the  10th,  when,  perceiving  that  the 
Endeavour  proceeded  much  more  heavily  than  any  tf 
the  other  vessels,  and  that  she  was  not  likely  to  get 
home  so  soon  as  the  rest,  he  made  a  signal  to  speak  with 
the  Portland.  Upon  this  captain  Elliot  himself  came 
on  board,  and  Mr.  Cook  delivered  to  him  the  common 
log-books  of  his  ship,  and  the  journals  of  some  of  the 
officers.  The  Endeavour,  however,  kept  in  company 
vidth  the  fleet  till  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  at  which 
time  there  was  not  a  single  vessel  in  sight.  On  that 
day  died  Mr.  Hicks,  and  in  the  evening  his  body  was 
committed  to  the  sea,  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  Mr. 
Charles  Clerke,  a  young  man  extremely  well  quali- 
fied for  the  station,  and  whose  name  will  hereafter 
frequently  occur,  received  an  order  from  Mr.  Cook  to 
act  as  lieutenant  in  Mr.  Hicks's  room. 

*  Near  the  conclusion  of  Captain  Cook's  second  voyage,  there 
is  the  following  short  note.  *  In  the  account  given  of  bt.  Jlelena, 
in  the  narrative  of  my  former  voyage,  I  find  some  mistakes,  it* 
inhabitants  are  far  from  exercising  a  wanton  cruelty  over  their 
slaves ;  and  thev  have  had  wheel  carriages  and  porters'  knots 
for  many  years.  Ihis  note  1  insert  with  pleasure.  Neverthe- 
less, 1  cannot  think  that  the  lieutenant  could  have  given  so 
strong  a  representation  of  thniifs,  if,  at  the  time  in  which  it  was 
written,  it  had  been  wholly  without  foundation. 
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The  rigging  and  sails  of  tlie  sliip  were  now  beconio 
so  bad,  tliat  something  was  continually  giving  way. 
Nevertheless,  our  commander  pursued  his  course  in 
safety  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  June,  land,  which  proved  to 
be  the  Lizard,  v/as  discovered  by  Nicholas  Young,  the 
boy  who  had  first  seen  New  Zealand.  On  the  11th, 
the  lieutenant  ran  up  the  channel.  At  six  the  next 
morning  he  passed  Beachy  Head ;  and  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day,  he  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  Downs, 
and  went  on  sliore  at  J^eal. 

Thus  ended  Mr.  Cook's  first  voyage  round  the  vvrorld, 
in  which  he  had  gone  through  so  many  dangers,  ex- 
plored so  many  countries,  and  exhibited  the  strongest 
proofs  of  his  possessing  an  eminently  sagacious  and 
active  mind ;  a  mind  that  was  equal  to  every  perilous 
enterprise,  and  to  the  boldest  and  most  successful  ef- 
forts of  navigation  and  discovery. 

CHAPTER.  III. 

Account  of  Captain  Clock  during  the  period  between  his  first 

and  second  Voyiise. 

The  manner  in  which  Lieutenant  Cook  had  performed 
iiis  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  justly  entitled  him 
to  the  protection  of  government  and  the  favour  of  his 
sovereign.  Accordingly,  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  com- 
mander in  his  majesty's  navy,  by  commission  bearing 
date  on  the  29th  of  August,  1771.  Mr.  Cook,  on  this 
occasion,  from  a  certain  consciousness  of  his  own  merit, 
wished  to  have  been  appointed  a  post  captain.  ISut 
the  Karl  of  Sandwich,  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty  board,  though  he  had  the  greatest  regard 
for  our  navigator,  could  not  concede  to  his  request,  be- 
cause a  compliance  with  it  would  have  been  incon- 
sistent with  the  order  of  the  naval  service.  The  difl'er- 
ence  was  in  point  of  rank  only,  and  not  of  advantage. 
A  commander  has  the  same  pay  as  a  post  captain,  and 
\\is  authority  is  the  same  when  he  is  in  actual  employ- 
ment. The  distinction  is  a  necessary  step  in  the  pro- 
gress to  the  higher  honours  of  the  profession. 

it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  the  president  and 
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council  of  the  Royal  Society  were  highly  satisfied  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  transit  of  Venus  had  been 
observed.  The  papers  of  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Green 
relative  to  this  subject,  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
astronomer  royal,  to  be  by  him  digested,  and  that  ne 
might  deduce  from  them  the  important  consequences 
to  science  which  resulted  from  the  observation.  I'his 
was  done  by  him,  with  an  accuracy  and  ability  becom- 
ing his  high  knowledge  and  character.  On  the  21st 
of  May,  1772,  Captain  Cook  communicated  to  the 
Koyal  Society,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Maskelyne, 
an  *  Account  of  the  flowing  of  the  tides  in  the  South 
Sea,  as  observed  on  board  his  Majesty's  Bark,  the 
Endeavour.' 

The  reputation  our  navigator  had  acqiiired  by  his 
late  voyage  was  deservedly  great ;  and  the  desire  of  the 
public,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  new  scenes  and  new 
objects  which  were  now  brought  to  light,  was  ardently 
excited.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  different 
attempts  were  made  to  latisfy  the  general  curiosity. 
There  soon  appeared  a  publication,  entitled,  *  A  Jour- 
nal of  a  voyage  round  the  World.'  This  was  the  pro- 
duction of  some  person  who  had  been  upon  the  expe- 
dition ;  and  though  his  acco  nt  was  dry  and  imperfect, 
it  served,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  relieve  the  eagerness 
of  inquiry.  The  journal  of  Sidney  Parkinson,  drafts- 
man to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  to  whom  it  belonged  by 
imple  pun^hase,  was  likewise  printed,  from  a  copy 
surreptitiously  obtained ;  but  an  injunction  from  tne 
Court  of  Chancery  for  some  time  prevented  its  appear- 
ance. This  work,  though  dishonestly  given  to  the 
world,  was  recommended  by  plates.  But  it  was  Dr. 
Hawkesworth's  account  of  Lieutenant  Cook's  voyage 
which  completely  gratified  the  public  curiosity.  This 
account,  which  was  written  by  authority,  was  drawn 
up  from  the  journal  of  the  lieutendnt,  and  the  papers 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks ;  and,  besides  the  merit  of  the  com- 
position, derived  an  extraordinary  advantage  from  the 
number  and  excellence  of  its  charts  and  engravings, 
which  were  furnished  at  the  expense  of  government. 
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The  large  price  given  by  the  booksellers  for  this  work, 
and  the  avidity  with  which  it  was  read,  displayed,  in 
the  strongest  light,  the  anxiety  of  the  nation  to  be  fully 
informed  in  every  thing  that  belonged  to  the  late  navi- 
gation and  discoveries. 

Captain  Cook,  during  his  voyage,  had  sailed  over  the 
Pacittc  Ocean  in  many  of  those  latitudes,  in  which  a 
southern  continent  had  been  expected  to  lie.  He  had 
ascertained,  that  neither  New  Zealand  nor  New  Hol- 
land were  parts  of  such  a  continent.  But  the  general 
question  concerning  its  existence  had  not  been  deter- 
mined by  him,  nor  did  he  go  out  for  that  purpose, 
though  some  of  the  reasons  on  which  the  notion  of  it 
had  been  adopted  were  dispelled  in  the  course  of  his 
navigation.  It  is  well  known  how  fondly  the  idea  of 
a  Terra  Australis  incognita  had  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies been  entertained.  Many  plausible  philosphical 
arguments  have  been  urged  in  its  support,  and  many 
facts  alleged  in  its  favour.  The  writer  of  this  nar- 
rative fully  remembers  how  much  his  imagination  was 
captivated,  in  the  more  early  part  of  his  life,  with  the 
hypothesis  of  a  southern  continent.  He  has  often  dwelt 
upon  it  with  rapture,  and  been  highly  delighted  with 
the  authors  who  contended  for  its  existence,  and  dis- 
played the  mighty  consequences  which  would  result 
from  its  being  discovered.  Though  his  knowledge  was 
infinitely  exceeded  by  that  of  some  able  men  who  paid 
a  particular  attention  to  the  subject,  he  did  not  come 
behind  them  in  the  sanguine ness  of  his  hopes  and  ex- 
pectation. Every  thing,  however,  which  relates  to 
science  must  be  separated  from  fancy,  and  brought  to 
the  test  of  experiment :  and  here  was  an  experiment 
richly  deserving  to  be  tried.  The  object,  indeed,  was 
of  peculiar  magnitude,  and  worthy  to  be  pursued  by  a 
great  prince,  and  a  great  nation. 

Happily,  the  period  was  arrived  in  Britain  for  the 
execution  of  the  most  important  scientific  designs.  A 
regard  to  matters  of  this  kind,  though  so  honourable  to 
crowned  heads,  had  heretofore  been  too  much  neglected 
even  by  some  of  the  best  of  our  princes.     Our  present 
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sovereign  had  already  distinguished  his  reign  by  his 
patronage  of  science  and  literature ;  but  the  beginnings 
which  had  hitherto  been  made  were  only  the  pledges 
of  future  munificence.  With  respect  to  the  object  now 
in  view,  the  gracious  dispositions  of  his  majesty  were 
ardently  seconded  by  the  noble  lord  who  had  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  board  of  admiralty.  The  Earl 
of  Sandwich  was  possessed  of  a  mind,  which  was  capa- 
ble of  comprehending  and  encouraging  the  most  en- 
larged views  and  schemes  with  regard  to  navigation 
and  discovery.  Accordingly,  it  was  by  his  particular 
recommendation  that  a  resolution  was  formed  for  the 
appointment  of  an  expedition,  finally  to  determine  the 
question  concerning  the  existence  of  a  southern  conti- 
nent. Quires  seems  to  have  been  the  first  person,  who 
had  any  idea  that  such  a  continent  existed,  and  he  was 
the  first  that  was  sent  out  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  fact.  He  did  not  succeed  in  the  attempt ; 
and  the  attempts  of  various  navigators  down  to  tlie 
present  century,  were  equally  unsuccessful. 

When  the  design  of  accomplishing  this  great  object 
was  resolved  upon,  it  did  not  admit  of  any  hesitation 
by  whom  it  was  to  be  carried  into  execution.  No 
person  was  esteemed  equally  qualified  with  Captain 
Cook,  for  conducting  an  enterprise,  the  view  of  which 
was  to  give  the  utmost  possible  extent  to  the  geography 
of  the  globe,  and  the  knowledge  of  navigation,  i  or  the 
greater  advantage  of  the  undertaking,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  two  ships  should  be  employed ;  and  much 
attention  was  paid  to  the  choice  of  them,  and  to  their 
equipment  for  the  service.  After  mature  deliberation 
by  the  navy  board,  during  which  particular  regard  was 
had  to  the  captain's  wisdom  and  experience,  it  was 
agreed,  that  no  vessels  were  so  proper  for  discoveries 
in  distant  unknown  parts,  as  those  which  were  con- 
structed like  the  Endeavour.  This  opinion  concurring 
with  that  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  the  admiralty  came 
to  a  resolution  that  two  ships  should  be  provided  of  a 
similar  construction.  Accordingly,  two  vessels,  both 
oi  which  had  been  built  at  VVIiilby,  by  the  same  per- 
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son  who  built  the  Endeavour,  were  purchased  of  Cap- 
tain William  Hammond,  of  Hull.  They  were  about 
fourteen  or  sixteen  months  old  at  the  time  when  they 
were  bought,  and  in  Captain  Cook's  judgment,  were 
as  well  adapted  to  the  int».  nded  service  as  if  they  had 
been  expressly  constructed  ibr  that  purpose.  The  larg- 
est of  tiie  two,  which  consisted  of  four  hundred  and 
sixty-two  tons  burden,  was  named  the  Resolution.  To 
the  other,  which  was  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  tons 
burden,  was  given  the  name  of  the  Adventure.  On  the 
28th  of  November,  1771,  Captain  Cook  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  former ;  and,  about  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Tobias  Furneaux  was  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  latter.  The  complement  of  the  Resolution, 
including  officers  and  men,  was  fixed  at  a  hundred  and 
twelve  persons ;  and  that  of  the  Adventure,  at  eighty 
one.  Ill  the  equipment  of  these  ships,  every  circum- 
stance was  attended  to  that  could  contribute  to  the 
comfort  and  success  of  the  voyage.  They  were  fitted 
in  the  most  complete  manner,  and  supplied  with  every 
extraordinary  article  which  was  suggested  to  be  neces- 
sary or  useful.  Lord  Sandwich,  whose  zeal  was  inde- 
fatigable upon  this  occasion,  visited  the  vessels  from 
time  to  time,  to  be  assured  that  the  whole  equipment 
was  agreeable  to  his  wishes,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
those  who  were  to  engage  in  the  expedition.  Nor  were 
the  navy  and  victualling  boards  wanting  in  procuring 
for  the  ships  the  very  best  of  stores  and  provisions, 
with  some  alterations  in  the  species  of  them,  that  were 
adapted  to  the  nature  of'the  enterprise  ;  besides  which ^ 
there  was  an  ample  supply  of  antiscorbutic  articles, 
such  as  malt,  sour  krout,  salted  cabbage,  portable  broth 
saloup,  mustard,  marmalade  of  carrots,  and  inspissated 
juice  of  wort  and  beer. 

No  less  attention  was  paid  to  the  cause  of  science  in 
general,  the  admiralty  engaged  Mr.  William  Hodges, 
an  excellent  landscape  painter,  to  embark  in  the  voy- 
age, in  order  to  make  drawings  and  paintings  of  such 
objects,  as  could  not  so  well  be  comprehended  from 
written  description.     Mr.  John  Reinhold  Forster  and 
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his  son  were  fixed  upon  to  explore  and  collect  the 
natural  history  of  the  countries  which  might  be 
visited,  and  an  ample  sum  was  granted  by  parliament 
for  the  purpose.  That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to 
accomplish  the  scientific  views  of  the  expedition,  the 
board  of  longitude  agreed  with  Mr.  William  Wales  and 
Mr.  William  Bayley,  to  make  astronomical  observa- 
tions. Mr.  Wales  was  stationed  in  the  Resolution, 
and  Mr.  Bayley  in  the  Adventure.  By  the  same 
board  they  were  furnished  with  the  bv^st  of  instru- 
ments, and  particularly  with  four  time-pieces,  three 
constructed  by  Arnold,  and  one  by  Mr.  Kendal,  on  Mr. 
Harrison's  principles. 

Though  Captain  Cook  had  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Resolution  on  the  28th  of  November 
1771,  such  were  the  preparations  necessary  for  so  long 
and  important  a  voyage,  and  the  impediments  which 
occasionally  and  unavoidably  occurred,  that  the  ship 
did  not  sail  from  Deptford  till  the  9th  of  April  fol- 
lowing, nor  did  she  leave  Long  Reach  till  the  10th  of 
May.  In  plying  down  the  river,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  put  into  Sheerness,  in  order  to  make  some 
alterations  in  her  upper  works.  These  the  officers  of 
the  yard  were  directed  immediately  to  take  in  hand ; 
and  Lord  Sandwich  and  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  came  down 
to  see  them  executed  in  the  most  effectual  manner. 
The  ship  being  again  completed  for  sea  by  the  22d  of 
June,  Captain  Cook  on  that  day  sailed  from  Sheerness. 
and,  on  the  3d  of  July,  joined  the  Adventures  in  Ply- 
mouth Sound.  Lord  Sandwich,  in  his  return  from  a 
visit  to  the  dock-yards,  having  met  the  Resolution  on 
the  preceding  evening,  his  lordship  and  Sir  Hugh  Pal- 
liser gave  the  last  mark  of  their  great  attention  to  the 
object  of  the  voyage,  by  coming  on  board,  to  assure 
themselves,  that  every  thing  was  done  which  was 
agreeable  to  our  commander's  wishes,  and  that  his 
vessel  was  equipped  entirely  to  his  satisfaction. 

At  Plymouth,  Captain  Cook  received  his  instruc- 
tions ;  with  regard  to  which,  without  entering  into  a 
minute  detail  of  them,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  he 
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was  sent  out  upon  tlie  most  enlarged  plan  of  discovery, 
that  is  known  in  the  history  of  navigation.  He  was 
instructed  not  only  to  circumnavigate  the  whole  globe, 
but  to  circumnavigate  it  in  high  southern  latitudes, 
making  such  traverses,  from  time  to  time,  into  every 
corner  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  not  before  examined,  as 
might  finally  and  eflfectually  resolve  the  much  agitated 
(|uestion  about  the  existence  of  a  southern  continent, 
in  any  part  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  to  which  ac- 
cess could  be  had  by  the  efforts  of  the  boldest  and  most 
skilful  navigators. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Narrative  of  Captain  Cook's  second  Voyage  round  the  World. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  Captain  Cook  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth, and  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  anchored 
in  Funchiale  Road,  in  the  island  of  Madeira.  Having 
obtained  a  supply  of  water,  wine,  and  other  necessaries 
at  that  island,  he  left  it  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  sailed 
to  the  southward.  As  he  proceeded  in  his  voyage,  he 
made  three  puncheons  of  beer  of  the  inspissated  juice 
of  malt ;  and  the  liquor  produced  was  very  brisk  and 
drinkable.  The  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  agitation 
of  the  ship,  had  hitherto  withstood  all  the  endeavours 
of  our  people  to  prevent  this  juice  from  being  in  a 
high  state  of  fermentation.  If  it  could  be  kept  from 
fermenting,  it  would  be  a  most  valuable  article  at  sea. 
The  captain,  having  found  that  his  stock  of  water 
would  not  last  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  without 
putting  his  men  to  a  scanty  allowance,  resolved  to  stop 
at  St.  J  ago,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  for  a. 
supply.  At  Port  Praya,  in  this  island,  he  anchored  on 
tile  10th  of  August,  and  by  the  14th  had  completed  his 
water,  and  procured  some  other  refreshments ;  upon 
which  he  set  sail  and  prosecuted  his  course.  He  em- 
braced the  occasion,  which  his  touching  at  St.  Jago 
afiforded  him,  of  giving  such  a  delineation  and  descrip- 
tion of  Port  Praya,  and  of  the  supplies  there  to  be  ob- 
tained, as  might  be  of  service  to  future  navigators. 
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On  tlio  20th  of  the  month,  the  rain  poured  down 
upon  our  voyagers,  not  in  drops  but  in  streams ;  and 
the  wind  at  the  same  time  being  variable  and  rough, 
the  people  were  obliged  to  attend  so  constantly  upon 
the  decks,  that  few  of  them  escaped  being  completely 
soaked.  This  circumstance  is  mentioned,  to  shew  the 
method  that  was  taken  by  Captain  Cook  to  preserve 
his  men  from  the  evil  consequences  of  the  wet  to  which 
they  had  been  exposed.  He  had  every  thing  to  fear 
from  the  rain,  which  is  a  great  promoter  of  sickness  in 
hot  climates.  But  to  guard  against  this  effect,  he  pur- 
sued some  hints  that  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  Sir 
Hugh  Palliser  and  Captain  Campbell,  and  took  care 
that  the  ship  should  be  aired  and  dried  with  fires  made 
between  the  decks,  and  that  the  damp  places  of  the 
vessel  should  be  smoked ;  beside  which  the  people  were 
ordered  to  air  their  bedding  and  to  wash  and  dry  their 
clothes,  whenever  there  was  an  opportunity.  The  re- 
sult of  these  precautions  was,  that  there  was  not  one 
sick  person  on  board  the  Resolution. 

Captain  Cook,  on  the  8th  of  September,  crossed  the 
line  in  the  longitude  of  8^  west,  and  proceeded,  with- 
out meeting  any  thing  remarkable,  till  the  11th  of  Oc- 
tober, when  at  6h.  24m.  12s.  by  Mr.  Kendal's  watch, 
the  moon  rose  about  four  digits  eclipsed ;  soon  after 
which  the  gentlemen  prepared  to  observe  the  end  of 
the  eclipse.  The  observers  were,  the  captain  himself, 
and  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Wales,  Mr.  Pickersgill,  Mr.  Gil- 
bert, and  Mr.  Harvey. 

Our  commander  had  been  informed,  before  he  left 
England,  that  he  sailed  at  an  improper  season  of  the 
year,  and  that  he  should  meet  with  much  calm  wea- 
ther, near  and  under  the  line.  But  though  such  wea- 
ther may  happen  in  some  years,  it  is  not  always,  or 
even  generally  to  be  expected.  So  far  was  it  from  being 
the  case  with  Captain  Cook,  that  he  had  a  brisk  south- 
west wind  in  those  very  latitudes  where  the  calms  had 
been  predicted :  nor  was  he  exposed  to  any  of  the  tor- 
nadoes, which  are  so  much  spoken  of  by  other  navi- 
gators.   On  the  29th  of  the  month,  between  eight  and 
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nine  o'clock  at  night,  when  our  voyagers  were  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  whole  sea,  within  the  compass 
of  their  sight,  became  at  once,  as  it  were,  illuminated. 
The  captain  had  been  formerly  convinced,  by  Mr.Banks 
and  Dr.  Solander,  that  such  appearances  in  the  ocean 
were  occasioned  by  insects.  Mr.  Forster,  however, 
seemed  disposed  to  adopt  a  different  opinion.  To  de- 
termine the  question,  our  commander  ordered  some 
buckets  of  water  to  be  drawn  up  from  alongside  the 
ship,  which  were  found  full  of  an  innumerable  quantity 
of  small  globular  insects,  about  the  size  of  a  common 
pin's  head,  and  quite  transparent.  Though  no  life  was 
perceived  in  them,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their 
being  living  animals,  when  in  their  own  proper  ele- 
ment :  and  Mr.  Forster  became  now  well  satisfied  that 
they  were  the  cause  of  the  sea's  illumination. 

On  the  30th,  the  Resolution  and  Adventure  anchored 
in  Table  Bay ;  soon  after  which  Captain  Cook  went  on 
shore,  and,  accompanied  by  Captain  Furneaux,  and 
the  two  Mr.  Forsters,  waited  on  Baron  Plettenberg, 
the  governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  who  received 
the  gentlemen  with  great  politeness,  and  promised  them 
every  assistance  the  place  could  afford.  From  him  our 
commander  learned,  that  two  French  ships  from  the 
Mauritius,  about  eight  months  before,  had  discovered 
land  in  the  latitude  of  48o  south,  along  which  they 
sailed  forty  miles,  till  they  came  to  a  bay,  into  whicn 
they  were  upon  the  point  of  entering,  when  they  were 
driven  off,  and  separated  in  a  hard  gale  of  wind. 
Previously  to  this  misfortune,  they  had  lost  some  of 
their  boats  and  people,  that  had  been  sent  to  sound 
the  bay.  Captam  Cook  was  also  informed  by  Baron 
Plettenberg,  that  in  the  month  of  March,  two  other 
ships  from  the  island  of  Mauritius,  had  touched  at  the 
Cape  in  their  way  to  the  South  Pacific  Ocean ;  where 
they  were  going  to  make  discoveries,  under  the  com- 
mand of  M.  Marion. 

From  the  healthy  condition  of  the  crews,  both  of  the 
Resolution  and  Adventure,  it  was  imagined  by  the 
captain  that  his  stay  at  the  Cape  would  be  very  short. 
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But  the  necessity  of  waiting  till  the  requisite  provi- 
sions could  be  prepared  and  collected,  kept  him  more 
than  three  weeks  at  this  place ;  which  time  was  im- 
proved by  him  in  ordering  both  the  ships  to  be  caulked 
and  painted,  and  in  taking  care  that,  in  every  respect, 
their  condition  should  be  as  good  as  when  they  left 
England. 

On  the  22d  of  November,  our  commander  sailed 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  proceeded  on  his 
voyage,  in  search  of  a  southern  continent.  Having 
gotten  clear  of  the  land,  he  directed  his  course  for 
Cape  Circumcision ;  and,  judging  that  cold  weather 
would  soon  approach,  he  ordered  slops  to  be  served 
to  such  of  the  people  as  were  in  want  of  them,  and 
gave  to  each  man  the  fear-nought  jacket  and  trowsers 
allowed  by  the  admiralty.  On  the  29th,  the  wind, 
which  was  west-north-west,  increased  to  a  storm,  that 
continued,  with  some  few  intervals  of  moderate  wea- 
ther, till  the  6th  of  December.  By  this  gale,  which 
was  attended  with  hail  and  rain,  and  which  blew  at 
times  with  such  violence  that  the  ships  could  carry  no 
sails,  our  voyagers  were  driven  far  to  the  eastward  of 
their  intended  course,  and  no  hopes  were  left  to  the 
captain  of  reaching  Cape  Circumcision.  A  still  greater 
misfortune  was  the  loss  of  the  principal  part  of  the 
live  stock  on  board,  consisting  of  sheep,  hogs,  and 
geese.  At  the  same  time,  the  sudden  transition  from 
warm  mild  weather,  to  weather  which  was  extremely 
cold  and  wet,  was  so  severely  felt  by  our  people,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  make  some  addition  to  their  allow- 
ance of  spirits,  by  giving  each  of  them  a  dram  on 
particular  occasions. 

Our  navigators,  on  the  10th  of  December,  began  to 
meet  with  islands  of  ice.  One  of  these  islands  was  so 
much  concealed  from  them  by  the  haziness  of  the 
weather,  accompanied  with  snow  and  sleet,  that  they 
were  steering  directly  towards  it,  and  did  not  see  it 
till  it  was  at  a  less  distance  than  that  of  a  mile. 
Captain  Cook  judged  it  to  be  about  fifty  feet  high, 
and  half  a  mile  in  circuit.     It  was  Hat  at  the  top,  and 
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its  sides  rose  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  against 
which  the  sea  broke  to  a  great  height.  The  weather 
continuing  to  be  hazy,  the  captain,  on  account  of  the 
ice  islands,  was  obliged  to  proceed  with  the  utmost 
caution.  Six  of  them  were  passed  on  the  12th,  some 
of  which  were  nearly  two  miles  in  circuit,  and  sixty 
feet  high ;  nevertheless,  such  were  the  force  and 
height  of  the  waves,  that  the  sea  broke  quite  over 
them.  Hence  was  exhibited  a  view,  that  for  a  few 
moments  was  pleasing  to  the  eye ;  but  the  pleasure 
was  soon  swallowed  up  in  the  horror  which  seized 
upon  the  mind,  from  the  prospect  of  danger.  For  if 
a  ship  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  get  on  the  wea- 
ther side  of  one  of  these  islands,  she  would  be  dashed 
to  pieces  in  a  moment. 

The  vessels,  on  the  14th,  were  stopped  by  an  im- 
mense field  of  low  ice,  to  which  no  end  could  be  seen, 
either  to  the  east,  west,  or  south.  In  different  parts 
of  this  field  were  islands  or  hills  of  ice,  like  those 
which  our  voyagers  had  found  floating  in  the  sea,  and 
twenty  of  which  had  presented  themselves  to  view 
the  day  before.  Some  of  the  people  on  board  imagined 
that  they  saw  land  over  the  ice,  and  Captain  Cook 
himself  at  first  entertained  the  same  sentiment.  But 
upon  more  narrowly  examining  these  ice  hills,  and 
tlie  various  appearances  they  made  when  seen  through 
the  haze,  he  was  induced  to  change  his  opinion.  On 
the  18th,  though  in  the  morning  our  navigators  had 
been  quite  imbayed,  they  were,  notwithstanding,  at 
length  enabled  to  get  clear  of  the  field  of  ice.  They 
were,  however,  at  the  same  time,  carried  in  among  the 
ice  islands,  which  perpetually  succeeded  one  another ; 
which  were  almost  e(iually  dangerous ;  and  the  avoid- 
ing of  which  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty. 
But  perilous  as  it  is  to  sail  in  a  thick  fog,  among  these 
floating  rocks,  as  our  commander  properly  called 
them ;  this  is  preferable  to  the  being  entangled  with 
immense  fields  of  ice  under  the  same  circumstances. 
In  this  latter  case  the  great  danger  to  be  apprehended, 
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is  the  getting  fast  in  the  ice ;  a  situation  wliich  would 
be  alarming  in  the  highest  degree. 

It  had  been  a  generally  received  opinion,  that  such 
ice  as  hath  now  been  described,  is  formed  in  bays  and 
rivers.  Agreeably  to  this  supposition,  our  voyagers 
were  led  to  believe  that  land  was  not  far  distant,  and 
that  it  lay  to  the  southward  behind  the  ice.  As,  there- 
fore, they  had  sailed  above  thirty  leagues  along  the 
edge  of  the  ice,  without  finding  a  passage  to  the  south. 
Captain  Cook  determined  to  run  thirty  or  forty  leagues 
to  the  east,  and  afterward  to  endeavour  to  get  to  the 
southward.  If,  in  this  attempt,  he  met  with  no  land 
or  other  impediment,  his  design  was  to  stretch  behind 
the  ice,  and  thus  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  decision. 
The  weather,  at  this  time,  aifected  the  senses  with  a 
feeling  of  cold  much  greater  than  that  which  was 
pointed  out  by  the  thermom''*  r,  so  that  the  whole 
crew  complained.  In  order  th^  better  to  enable  them 
to  sustain  the  severity  of  the  cold,  the  Captain  directed 
the  sleeves  of  their  jackets  to  be  lengthened  with  baize ; 
and  had  a  cap  made  for  each  man  of  the  same  stufi*, 
strengthened  with  canvass.  These  precautions  greatly 
contributed  to  their  comfort  and  advantage.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  although  the  weather  was 
as  sharp,  on  the  25th  of  December,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  in  the  same  month  of  the  year,  in  any  part  of 
England,  this  was  the  middle  of  summer  with  our  navi- 
gators. Some  of  the  people  now  appearing  to  have 
symptoms  of  the  scurvy,  fresh  wort  was  given  them 
every  day,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  surgeons, 
from  the  malt  which  had  been  provided  for  the  purpose. 

By  the  29th,  it  became  sufficiently  ascertained,  from 
the  course  our  commander  had  pursued,  that  the  field 
of  ice,  along  which  the  ships  had  sailed,  did  not  join 
to  any  land  as  had  been  conjectured.  At  this  tiine. 
Captain  Cook  came  to  a  resolution,  provided  he  met 
with  no  impediment,  to  run  as  far  west  as  the  meridian 
of  Cape  Circumcision.  While  he  was  prosecuting  this 
design,  a  gale  arose,  on  the  31st,  which  brought  with 
it  such  a  sea,  as  rendered  it  very  dangerous  for  the  ves- 
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sels  to  remain  among  the  ice ;  and  the  danger  was  in- 
creased by  discovering  an  immense  field  to  the  north, 
which  extended  fartlier  than  the  eye  could  reach.  As 
our  voyagers  were  not  above  two  or  three  miles  from 
this  field,  and  were  surrounded  by  loose  ice,  there  was 
no  time  to  deliberate.  They  hauled  to  the  South  ;  and 
though  they  happily  got  clear,  it  was  not  till  the  ships 
liad  received  several  hard  knocks  from  the  loose  pieces, 
which  were  of  the  largest  kind.  On  Friday,  the  1st 
of  January,  1773,  the  gale  abated;  and  on  the  next 
day,  in  the  afternoon,  our  people  had  the  felicity  of 
enjoying  the  sight  of  the  moon,  tlie  face  of  which  had 
not  been  seen  by  them  but  once  since  they  had  de- 
parted from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Hence  a  judg- 
ment may  be  formed  of  the  sort  of  weather  they  had 
been  exposed  to,  from  tne  time  of  their  leaving  that 
place,  rhe  present  opportunity  was  eagerly  seized, 
for  making  several  observations  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

Captain  Cook  was  now  nearly  in  the  same  longitude 
which  is  assigned  to  Cape  Circumcision,  and  about 
ninety-five  leagues  to  the  south  of  the  latitude  in  which 
it  is  said  to  lie.  At  the  same  time  the  weather  was  so 
clear,  that  land  might  have  been  seen  at  the  distance 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  leagues.  He  concluded  it,  there- 
fore, to  be  very  probable,  that  what  Bouvet  took  for 
land  was  nothing  but  mountains  of  ice,  surrounded  by 
loose  or  field  ice.  Our  present  navigators  had  natu- 
rally been  led  into  a  similar  mistake.  The  conjecture, 
that  such  ice  as  had  lately  been  seen  was  joined  to 
land,  was  a  very  plausible  one,  though  not  founded 
on  fact.  Upon  the  whole,  there  was  good  reason  to 
believe,  that  no  land  was  to  be  met  with,  under  this 
meridian,  between  the  latitude  of  fifty-five  and  fifty- 
nine,  where  some  had  been  supposed  to  exist. 

Amidst  the  obstructions  Captain  Cook  was  exposed 
to,  from  the  ice  islands  which  perpetually  succeeded 
each  other,  he  derived  one  advantage  from  them,  and 
that  was,,  a  supply  of  fresh  water.  Though  the  melt- 
ing and  stowing  away  of  the  ice  takes  up  some  time, 
and  is,  indeed,  rather  tedious,  this  method  of  water- 
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ing  is  otherwise  the  most  expeditious  our  commander 
had  ever  known.  I'he  water  produced  was  perfectly 
sweet  and  well  tasted.  Upon  tne  ice  islands,  penguins, 
albatrosses,  and  other  birds  were  frequently  seen.  It 
had  hitherto  been  the  received  opinion,  that  such  birds 
never  go  far  from  land,  and  that  the  sight  of  them  is  a 
sure  indication  of  its  vicinity.  That  this  opinion  is  not 
well  founded,  at  least  where  ice  islands  exist,  was  now 
evinced  by  multiplied  experience. 

By  Sunday  the  17th  of  January,  Captain  Cook 
reached  the  latitude  of  67"  15'  south,  when  he  could 
advance  no  farther.  At  this  time  the  ice  was  entirely 
closed  to  the  south,  in  the  whole  extent  from  east  to 
west-south-west,  without  the  least  appearance  of  any 
opening.  'J'he  captain,  therefore,  thought  it  no  longer 
prudent  to  persevere  in  sailing  southward ;  especial  ly 
as  the  summer  was  already  half  spent,  and  there  was 
little  reason  to  hope  that  it  would  be  found  practicable 
to  get  round  the  ice.  Having  taken  this  resolution, 
he  determined  to  proceed  directly  in  search  of  the  land 
which  had  lately  been  discovered  by  the  French ;  and 
as,  in  pursuing  his  purpose,  the  weather  was  clear  at 
intervals,  he  spread  the  ships  abreast  four  miles  from 
each  other,  in  order  the  better  to  investigate  any  thing 
that  might  lie  in  their  way.  On  the  1st  of  February 
our  voyagers  were  in  the  latitude  of  48^  30'  south,  and 
in  longitude  58°  7'  east,  nearly  in  the  meridian  of  the 
island  of  St.  Mauritius.  This  was  the  situation  in 
which  the  land  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  the 
French  was  to  be  expected ;  but  as  no  signs  of  it  had 
appeared,  our  commander  bore  away  to  the  east.  Cap- 
tain Furneaux,  on  the  same  day,  informed  Captain 
Cook,  that  he  had  just  seen  a  large  float  of  sea,  or  rock 
weed,  and  about  it  several  of  the  birds  called  divers. 
These  were  certain  signs  of  the  vicinity  of  land,  though 
whether  it  lay  to  the  east  or  west  could  not  possibly 
be  known.  Our  commander,  therefore,  formed  the 
design  of  j)r()ceeding  in  his  present  latitude  four  or 
five  degrees  of  longitude  to  the  west  of  the  meridian  he 
was  now  in,  and  then  to  pursue  his  researches  eastward. 
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The  west  and  noitli-wcst  winds,  which  had  continued 
for  some  days,  prevented  him  from  carrying  this  pur- 
pose into  execution.  However,  he  was  convinced  from 
the  perpetual  high  sea  he  had  lately  met  with,  that 
there  could  be  no  great  extent  of  land  to  tlie  west. 

While  Captain  Cook,  on  the  next  day,  was  steering 
eastward,  Captain  Furneaux  told  him  tFiat  he  thought 
the  land  was  to  the  north-west  of  them ;  as  he  had,  at 
one  time,  observed  the  sea  to  be  smooth,  when  the  wind 
blew  in  that  direction.  This  observation  was  by  no 
means  conformable  to  the  remarks  which  had  been 
made  by  our  commander  himself.  Nevertheless,  such 
was  his  readiness  to  attend  to  every  suggestion,  that 
he  resolved  to  clear  up  the  point,  if  the  wind  would  ad- 
mit of  his  getting  to  the  west  in  any  reasonable  time. 
The  wind,  by  veering  to  the  north,  did  admit  of  his 
pursuing  the  search  ;  and  the  result  of  it  was,  his  con- 
viction that  if  any  land  was  near,  it  could  only  be  an 
island  of  no  considerable  extent. 

Captain  Cook  and  his  philosophical  friends,  while 
they  were  traversing  this  part  of  the  southern  ocean, 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  variation  of  the  com- 
pass, which  they  found  to  be  from  27o  50'  to  30o  26' 
west.  Probably  the  mean  of  the  two  extremes,  viz. 
29"  4',  was  the  nearest  the  truth,  as  it  coincided  with 
the  variation  observed  on  board  the  Adventure.  One 
unaccountable  circumstance  is  worthy  of  notice,  though 
it  did  not  now  occur  for  the  first  time.  It  is,  that  when 
the  sun  was  on  the  starboard  of  the  ship,  the  variation 
was  the  least;  and  when  on  the  larboard  side,  the 
greatest. 

On  the  8th,  our  commander,  in  consequence  of  no 
signals  having  been  answered  by  the  Adventure,  had 
reason  to  apprehend  that  a  separation  had  taken  place. 
After  waiting  two  days,  during  which  guns  were  kept 
discharging,  and  false  fires  were  burned  in  the  night, 
the  fact  was  confirmed ;  so  that  the  Kesolution  was 
obliged  to  proceed  alone  in  her  voyage.  As  she  pur- 
sued her  course,  penguins  and  other  birds,  from  time 
lo  time,  appeared  in  great  numbers  :  the  meeting  with 
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which  gave  our  navij^ators  some  hopes  of  finding  land, 
and  occasioned  various  speculations  with  regard  to  its 
situation.  Experience,  however,  convinced  them,  that 
no  stress  was  to  be  laid  on  such  hopes.  They  were  so 
oi'tcn  deceived,  that  they  could  no  longer  look  upon 
any  of  the  oceanic  birds,  which  frequent  high  latitudes, 
as  sure  signs  of  the  vicinity  of  land. 

In  the  morning  of  the  17th,  between  midnight  and 
three  o'clock,  lights  were  seen  in  the  heavens,  similar 
to  those  which  are  known  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
by  the  name  of  the  Aufora  Borealis.  Captain  Cook 
had  never  heard  that  an  Aurora  Australis  had  been 
seen  before.  The  officer  of  the  watch  observed,  that 
it  sometimes  broke  out  in  spiral  rays,  and  in  a  circular 
form  J  at  which  time,  its  light  was  very  strong,  and  its 
appearance  beautiful.  It  was  not  perceived  to  have 
any  particular  direction.  On  the  contrary,  at  various 
times,  it  was  conspicuous  in  different  parts  of  the 
heavens,  and  diffused  its  light  throughout  the  whole 
atmosphere. 

On  the  20th,  our  navigators  imagined  that  they  saw 
land  to  the  south-west.  Their  conviction  of  its  real 
existence  was  so  strong,  that  they  had  no  doubt  of  the 
matter ;  and  accordingly  they  endeavoured  to  work 
up  to  it,  in  doing  which  the  weather  vvas  favourable  to 
their  purpose.  However  what  had  been  taken  for  land 
proved  only  to  be  clouds,  that  in  the  evening  entirely 
disappeared,  and  left  a  clear  horizon,  in  which  nothing 
could  be  discerned  but  ice  islands.  At  night  the  Aurora 
Australis  was  again  seen,  and  the  appearance  it  assumed 
was  very  biilliant  and  luminous.  It  first  discovere«l 
itself  in  the  east,  and  in  ?.  short  time  spread  over  the 
whole  heavens. 

In  the  ui^ht  of  the  23rd,  when  the  ship  was  in 
latitude  (3b'  52'  south,  and  longitude  95°  2  east,  the 
weather  being  exceedingly  stormy,  thick,  and  hazy, 
with  sleet  and  snow,  our  voyagers  were  on  every  side 
surrounded  with  danger.  In  such  a  situation,  it  was 
natural  for  thcni  to  wish  for  daylight;  but  daylight, 
when  ii  canit,  served  only  to  increase  their  apprehen- 
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sions,  by  exhibiting  those  huge  mountains  of  ice  to 
their  view,  which  the  darkness  had  prevented  them 
from  seeing.  These  unfavourable  circumstances,  at  so 
advanced  a  season  of  the  year,  discouraged  Captain 
Cook  from  putting  into  execution  a  resolution  he  had 
formed,  of  once  more  crossing  the  antarctic  circle. 
Accordingly,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  24th,  he  stood 
to  the  north,  with  a  very  hard  gale,  and  a  very  high 
sea,  which  made  great  destruction  among  the  :ce 
islands.  But  so  far  was  this  incident  from  being  of  any 
advantage  to  our  navigators,  that  it  greirtly  increased 
the  number  of  pieces  they  had  to  avoid.  Tne  large 
pieces,  which  broke  from  the  ice  islands,  were  found 
to  be  much  more  dangerous  than  the  islands  them- 
selves. VV  hile  the  latter  rose  so  high  out  of  the  water, 
that  they  could  generally  be  seen,  unless  the  weather 
was  very  thick  and  hazy,  before  our  people  nearly  ap- 
proached them,  tlie  others  could  not  be  discerned,  m 
the  night,  till  they  were  under  the  ship's  bows.  These 
dangers,  however,  were  now  become  so  familiar  to  the 
captain  and  his  company,  that  the  apprehensions  they 
caused  were  never  of  long  duration ;  and  a  compensa- 
tion was,  in  some  degree,  made  for  them,  by  the  sea- 
sonable supplies  of  fresh  water,  which  the  ice  islands 
allorded,  and  by  their  very  romantic  appearance.  The 
foaming  and  dashing  of  the  waves  mto  the  curious 
holes  and  caverns  which  were  formed  in  many  of  them 
greatly  heightened  the  scene ;  and  the  whole  exhibited 
a  view,  that  at  once  filled  the  mind  with  admiration 
and  horror,  and  could  only  be  described  by  the  hand 
of  an  able  painter. 

In  sailing  from  the  25th  to  the  28th,  the  wind  was 
accompanied  with  a  large  hollow  sea,  which  rendered 
Captain  ('ook  certain,  that  no  land,  of  any  considerable 
extent,  could  lie  within  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues  from  east  to  south-west.  Though  this  was 
still  the  summer  season  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
the  weather  was  become  somewhat  warmer  than  it  had 
been  betbre,  yet  such  were  the  eflfects  of  the  cold,  that 
a  sow  having  iai  rowed  nine  pigs  in  the  morning/ ail  of 
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them,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  care  to  prevent  it, 
were  killed  before  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  From 
the  same  cause,  the  captain  himself  and  several  of  his 
people  had  their  fingers  and  toes  chilblained.  For  some 
days  afterward,  the  cold  considerably  abated ;  but  still 
it  could  not  be  said  that  there  was  summer  weather, 
according  to  our  commander's  ideas  of  summer  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  as  far  as  sixty  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, which  was  nearly  as  far  as  he  had  then  been. 

As  he  proceeded  on  his  voyage,  from  the  28th  of 
February  to  the  11th  of  March,  he  had  ample  reason 
to  conclude,  from  the  swell  of  the  sea  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, that  there  could  be  no  land  to  the  south, 
but  what  must  lie  at  a  great  distance. 

The  weather  having  been  clear  on  the  13th  and  14th, 
Mr.  Wales  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  some  obser- 
vations of  the  sun  and  moon ;  the  results  of  which, 
reduced  to  noon,  when  the  latitude  was  58*^  22'  south, 
gave  136°  22' east  longitude.  Mr.  Kendal's  and  Mr. 
Arnold's  watclies  gave  each  of  them  134o  42' ;  and  this 
was  the  first  and  only  time  in  which  they  had  pointed 
out  the  same  longitude,  since  the  ships  had  departed 
from  England.  The  greatest  difference,  however,  be- 
tween them,  since  our  voyagers  had  left  the  Cape,  had 
not  much  exceeded  two  degrees. 

From  the  luoderate,  and  what  might  almost  be  called 
pleasant  weather,  which  had  occurred  for  two  or  three 
days,  Captain  Cook  began  to  wish  that  he  had  been  a 
few  degrees  of  latitude  farther  south  ;  and  he  was  even 
tempted  to  incline  his  course  that  way.  But  he  soon 
met  with  weather  which  convinced  [him  tliat  he  liad 
proceeded  full  far  enough ;  and  that  the  tim»^  was 
approaching  when  these  seas  coukl  not  be  navigated 
without  enduring  intense  cold.  As  he  advanced  in  his 
course,  he  became  perfectly  assured,  from  repeated 
proofs,  that  he  hud  left  no  land  behind  him  in  the 
direction  of  west-south-west ;  and  that  no  land  lay  to 
the  south  on  this  side  sixty  degrees  of  latitude.  He 
came,  therefore,  to  a  resolution,  on  tiie  17th,  to  (juit  the 
high  southern  latitude,  and  to  proceed  to  New  Zea- 
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land,  with  a  view  of  looking  for  the  Adventure,  and  of 
refreshing  his  people.  He  had,  also,  some  thoughts, 
and  even  a  desire,  of  visiting  the  east  coast  of  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  whether  it 
joined  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales.  The  wind, 
however,  not  permitting  him  to  execute  this  part  of 
his  design,  he  shaped  his  course  for  New  Zealand,  in 
sight  of  which  he  arrived  on  the  25th,  and  where  he 
came  to  anchor  on  the  day  following,  in  Dusky  Bay. 
He  had  now  been  a  hundred  and  seventeen  days  at 
sea,  during  which  time  he  had  sailed  three  thousand 
six  hundred  and  sixty-leagues  without  having  once 
come  within  sight  of  land. 

After  so  long  a  voyage,  in  a  high  southern  latitude, 
it  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  that  many  of 
Captain  Cook's  people  would  be  ill  of  the  scurvy. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  So  salutary  were  the 
effects  of  the  sweet  wort,  and  several  articles  of  pro- 
vision, and  especially  of  the  frequent  airing  and  sweet- 
ening of  the  ship,  that  there  was  only  one  man  on 
board  who  could  be  said  to  be  much  afflicted  with 
the  disease  ;  and  even  in  that  man,  it  was  chiefly  oc- 
casioned by  a  bad  habit  of  body,  and  a  complication 
of  other  disorders. 

As  our  commander  did  not  like  the  place  in  which 
he  had  anchored,  he  sent  Lieutenant  Pickersgill  over 
to  the  south-east  side  of  the  bay,  in  search  of  a  better ; 
and  the  lieutenant  succeeded  in  finding  a  harbour  that 
was  in  every  respect  desirable.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  fishing-boat  was  very  successful  j  returning  with 
fish  sufficient  for  the  whole  crew's  supper  ;  and  in  the 
morning  of  the  next  day,  as  many  were  caught  as 
served  for  dinner.  Hence  were  derived  certain  hopes 
of  being  plentifully  supplied  with  this  article.  Nor 
did  the  shores  and  woods  appear  more  destitute  of  wild 
fowl ;  so  that  our  people  had  the  prospect  of  enjoying, 
with  ease,  what,  in  their  situation,  might  be  called  the 
luxuries  of  life.  These  agreeable  circumstances  de- 
termined Captain  Cook  to  stay  some  time  in  the  bay, 
in  order  to  examine  it  thoroughly ;  as  no  one  had  ever 
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landed  before  on  any  of  the  southern  parts  of  New 
Zealand. 

On  the  27th,  the  ship  entered  Pickersgill  Harbour ; 
for  so  it  was  called,  from  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
by  whom  it  had  first  been  discovered.  Here  wood,  for 
fuel  and  other  purposes,  was  immediately  at  hand ;  and 
a  fine  stream  of  fresh  water  was  not  above  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  stern  of  the  vessel.  Our  voyagers, 
being  thus  advantageously  situated,  began  vigorously 
to  prepare  for  their  necessary  occupations  by  clearing 
places  in  the  woods,  in  order  to  set  up  the  astronomer's 
observatory,  and  the  forge  for  the  iron  work,  and  to 
erect  tents  for  the  sailmakers  and  coopers.  They  ap- 
plied themselves,  also,  to  the  brewing  of  beer  from  the 
branches  or  leaves  of  a  tree,  which  greatly  resembled 
tlie  American  black  spruce.  Captain  Cook  was  per- 
suaded, from  the  knowledge  which  he  had  of  this  tree, 
and  from  the  similarity  it  bore  to  the  spruce,  that,  with 
the  addition  of  inspissated  juice  of  wort  and  molasses, 
it  would  make  a  very  wholesome  liquor,  and  supply 
the  want  of  vegetables,  of  which  the  country  was  des- 
titute. It  appeared,  by  the  event,  that  he  was  not 
mistaken  in  his  judgment. 

Several  of  the  natives  were  seen  on  the  28th,  who 
took  little  notice  of  the  English,  and  were  very  shy  of 
access ;  and  the  captain  did  not  choose  to  force  an 
intercourse  with  them,  as  he  had  been  instructed,  by 
former  experience,  that  the  best  method  of  obtaining 
was  to  leave  time  and  place  to  themselves.  While 
our  commander  continued  in  his  present  situation,  he 
took  every  opportunity  of  examinmg  the  bayr  As  he 
was  prosecuting  his  survey  of  it,  on  the  6th  of  April, 
his  attention  was  directed  to  the  north  side,  where  he 
discovered  a  fine  capacious  cove,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  is  a  fresh-water  river.  On  the  west  side  are 
several  beautiful  cascades ;  and  the  shores  are  so  steep 
that  water  might  directly  be  conveyed  from  them  into 
the  ship.  Fourteen  ducks,  besides,  other  birds,  having 
been  shot  in  this  place,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  J)uck 
Cove.     When  he  wa;>  returning  in  the  evening,   he 
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met  with  three  ot  the  natives,  one  man  and  two  wo- 
men, whose  fears  he  soon  dissipated,  and  whom  he 
engaged  in  a  conversation,  that  was  little  understood  on 
either  side  The  youngest  of  the  women  had  a  vohibi- 
lity  of  tongue  that  could  not  be  exceeded ;  and  she 
entertained  Captain  Cook,  and  the  gentlemen  who 
accompanied  him  with  a  dance. 

By  degrees,  our  commander  obtained  the  good  will 
and  confidence  of  the  Indians.  His  presents,  how- 
ever, were  at  first  received  with  much  indifference, 
hatchets  and  spike-nails  excepted.  At  a  visit,  on  the 
12th,  from  a  family  of  the  natives,  the  captain,  per- 
ceiving they  approached  the  ship  with  great  caution, 
met  them  in  a  boat,  which  he  quitted  when  he  came 
near  them,  and  went  into  their  canoe.  After  all,  he 
could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  go  on  board  the  Ueso- 
lution ;  but  at  length  they  put  on  shore  in  a  little 
creek,  and  seating  themselves  abreast  the  English 
vessel,  entered  into  familiar  conversation  with  several 
of  the  oflficers  and  seamen  ;  in  which  they  paid  a  much 
greater  regard  to  some,  whom  they  probably  mistook 
for  females,  than  to  others.  So  well  indeed,  were  they 
now  reconciled  to  our  voyagers,  that  they  took  up  their 
quarters  nearly  within  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  ship's  watering  place.  Captain  Cook,  in  his 
interview  with  them,  had  caused  the  bagpipes  and  fife 
to  })lay,  and  the  drum  to  beat.  The  two  former  they 
heard  with  apparent  insensibility ;  but  the  latter  ex- 
cited in  them  a  certain  degree  of  attention. 

On  the  18th,  a  cliief,  with  whom  some  connexions 
luul  already  been  formed,  was  induced,  together  with 
his  daughter,  to  come  on  board  the  Resolution.  l*re- 
viously  to  his  doing  it,  he  presented  the  captain  with  a 
piece  of  cloth  and  a  green  talk  hatchet.  He  gave 
also  a  piece  of  cloth  to  Air.  Forster;  and  the  girl  gave 
another  to  Mr.  Hoilges.  Though  this  custom  of  making 
presents,  before  any  are  received,  is  common  with  the 
natives  of  the  South  Sea  isles,  our  commander  had 
never  till  now  seen  it  practised  in  JVew  Zealand. 
Another  thing  perloniicd  by  the  chief  bcioie  he  went 
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on  board  was  the  taking  of  a  small  green  branch  in  his 
hand,  with  which  he  struck  the  ship's  side  several  times, 
repeating  a  speech  or  prayer.  This  manner,  as  it  were, 
of  making  peace  is  likewise  prevalent  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  South  Seas.  W  hen  the  chief  was  carried 
into  the  cabin,  he  viewed  every  part  of  it  with  some 
degree  of  surprise ;  but  it  was  not  possible  to  fix  his 
attention  to  any  one  object  for  a  single  moment.  The 
works  of  art  appeared  to  him  in  the  same  light  as  those 
of  nature,  and  were  equally  distant  from  his  powers  of 
comprehension.  He  and  his  daughter  seemed  to  be  the 
most  struck  with  the  number  of  the  decks,  and  other 
parts  of  the  ship. 

As  Captain  Cook  proceeded  in  examining  Dusky 
Bay,  he  occasionally  met  with  some  few  more  of  the 
natives,  with  regard  to  whom  he  used  every  mode  of 
conciliation.  On  the  20th  the  chief  and  his  family, 
who  had  been  more  intimate  with  our  navigators  than 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  went  away,  and  never 
returned  again.  This  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as 
in  all  his  visits  he  had  been  gratified  with  presents. 
From  different  persons,  he  had  gotten  nine  or  ten 
hatchets,  and  three  or  four  times  that  number  of  large 
spike  nails,  besides  a  variety  of  other  articles.  So  far 
as  these  things  might  be  deemed  riches  in  New  Zealand, 
ho  was  undoubtedly  become  by  far  the  most  wealthy 
man  in  the  whole  country. 

One  employment  of  our  voyagers,  while  in  Dusky 
Bay,  consisted  in  seal  hunting,  an  animal  which  was 
found  serviceable  for  three  purposes.  The  skins  were 
made  use  of  for  rigging,  the  fat  afforded  oil  for  the 
lamps,  and  the  flesh  was  eaten.  On  the  24th,  the  cap- 
tain, having  five  geese  remainir\g  of  those  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  went 
and  left  them  at  a  place  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Goose  Cove.  This  place  he  fixed  upon  for  two  reasons ; 
first,  because  there  were  no  inhabitants  to  disturb 
them;  and,  secondly,  because  here  was  the  greatest 
supply  of  proper  food ;  so  that  he  had  no  doubt  of 
their  breeding,  and  hoped  that  in  time  they  mi^ht 
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*r.  it«  eminent  advan- 
spread  over  the  «^t™Td"wC  every  thing  belong- 
tage.    Some  -lays  aftemardwhe     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

inl  to  the  ship  had  beei^  \?"'"  ^er  to  dry  a  piece  o 
'J  fire  to  the  '"PTrJ  and  sowed  with  several 
ground,  which  he  dug  up,  an  ^  ^^^  ^^      j 

h  "'  ilmisfm^ch  suc:e.°t^  the  planter ;   but 

Twafth:  bCuh^t  could  b^S^^^       „„,  people 

The  25th  of  April  was  the  ^HZ^  was  reason  to 

had  successively  enjoye* 5^,^"^  '^^''Very  uncommon 

believe  that  sucli  a  eircumstance  w^     j  ^^^^  ^^^ 

ta  the  place  where  *«/ "^^^U"'  afforded  them 
of  the  5ear.    This  f^~dU^^^^^ 
the  opportunity  of  ™<>«  ^fi^'^ip  into  a  condition  for 
and  wSter,  and  of  .P»"'"f.  "'^/.u  \  began  to  ram ;  and 
^ea.   On  the  evemng  °f  the  25*,  U  b  g^^^^^^^ 

the  weather  was  afterwaias  ex  ^^  toj^y.  Mo- 
at times,  in  a  high  deg'««  7^Xn  Cook  from  pro- 
thing,  howev^^.  preverted  Capta^  ^^^  his 

secuting,  with  his  usual  gS^^  Jg         and,  as  there 
search  into  every  part  oHJ^^y     jf       necessary  re- 
are  few  pla=«^>"^rlntifX  obtained,  as  in  this 
freshments  may  be  ^"/^f 'V^e  luch  a  description  of 
bay,  he  hath  taken  ca  e  to  gm)  s^  ^  ^^ 

it.  and  of  the  ^^^jacent  counuy.  a       ^y.^  ^  1  es 

to  succeeding  "a^\^^°t  now  the  Trading  part  of  the 
far  remote  from  what  ^P^J^^^^  ean  by  no  means 
world,  yet,  as  he  justly  obsen.es,  ^^^^  ^,^^  d,,. 

tp\l  wliat  use  future  ages  may 

coverics  made  in  the  ?>;ef  f  •      ^,e  delineated  on  our 

The  various  ane^"""/,?'    *Lt  convenient  of  them 
commander's  ebavt.  and  the  mon  «-  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

he  has  particularly  described,    i^o        j    ^^^  ^ 

Bay.  but  through  all  *«^»"*^\'Xy  «  exceedingly 
coasi  of  Tavai-poenammo  the  cou     y  ^^^ 

mountainous.    A  prospect  rnore  ^^^  ^^,    ^ 
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snow.  But  the  land  which  borders  on  the  sea-roast 
is  thickly  clothed  with  wood  almost  down  to  the  water's 
edge ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  regard  to  all  the  ad- 
joining islands.  The  trees  are  of  various  kinds,  and 
are  lit  for  almost  every  possible  use.  Excepting  in  the 
river  Thames,  Captain  Cook  had  not  found  finer  timber 
in  all  New  Zealand;  the  most  considerable  species  of 
which  is  the  spruce  tree ;  for  that  name  he  had  given 
it,  from  the  similarity  of  its  foliage  to  the  American 
spruce,  though  the  wood  is  more  ponderous,  and  bears 
a  greater  resemblance  to  the  pitch  pine.  Many  of 
these  trees  are  so  large,  that  tl>ey  would  be  able  to 
furnish  mainmasts  for  fifty-gun  ships.  Amidst  the 
variety  of  aromatic  trees  and  shrubs  which  this  part 
of  New  Zealand  produced,  there  was  none  which  bore 
fruit  fit  to  be  eaten.  'The  country  was  not  found  so 
destitute  of  quadrupeds  as  was  formerly  imagined. 

As  Dusky  Bay  presented  many  advantages  to  our 
navigators,  so  it  was  attended  with  some  disagreeable 
circumstances.  There  were  great  numbers  of  small 
black  sandflies,  which  were  troublesome  to  a  degree 
that  our  commander  had  never  experienced  before. 
Another  evil  arose  from  the  continual  quantity  of  rain 
that  occurred  in  the  bay.  This  might,  indeed,  in  part 
proceed  from  the  season  of  the  year :  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  country  must  at  all  times  be  subject  to 
much  wet  weather,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  height 
and  vicinity  of  the  mountains.  It  was  remarkable 
that  the  rain,  though  our  people  were  perpetually  ex- 
posed to  it,  was  not  productive  of  any  evil  conse- 
quences. On  the  contrary,  such  of  the  men  as  were 
sick  and  complaining  when  they  entered  the  bay,  re- 
covered daily,  and  the  whole  crew  soon  became  strong 
and  vigorous.  So  happy  a  circumstance  could  only 
be  attributed  to  the  healthiness  of  the  place,  and  the 
fresh  provisions  it  aftbrded ;  among  which  the  beer 
was  a  very  material  article. 

The  inhabitants  of  Dusky  Bay  are  of  the  same  race 
with  the  other  natives  of  New  Zealand,  speak  the  same 
language,  and  adhere  nearly  to  the  same  customs. 
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TKoir  mode  of  Uto  appeap  ^o  be  a  ^^^^  ^^^j, 

•"  While  the  ti«f  "V»»  '^yXservati""^  '«'""'*'  *° 
„ade  a  va*ty  »  Jf  5.t\Son  of  the  eompaBS, 

When  Captain  Cook  IW  J^^^  «>"='*l^^?fr. 

1 :.  om.rse  for  Queen  Chanoiu; »  j^^.  ^x,i, 

S^fi"-!  the  A<l'«"t"'«:,,  TJed  tUUhe  17th, 
^orWav.and nothing  ^^"^^^}^^^^^^ ^  calm,  the  sky 
when  the  wind  at  once  fif"«"^^  '  j^n,e  clouds,  and 
Wcame  suddenly  obscured  by  dark  ^^  soou 

there  was  every  P™f  °f^f '""     four  of  which   rose 
a  to  six  waterspouts  were  seen, 'o^^^,^^. 

and  ^nt  themselves  b?  «;^ ^'^^^^^^  on  the  other 
the  fiFth  was  at  a  cons.derab  e  dis^^^^  p;ogressive  mo- 
side  of  the  vessel;  and  the  sixun        V       ^  ^.^^okcd 

near  enough,  and  ba«ia  g"         .->.     ^,ewmg  these 

Ws  mind  was  so  <i««P^J"h\  forgot  to  give  the  ne- 
extraordinary  meteors,  that  he       t 

ccssary  directions.  rj^gohrtion  came  w'tb'Y'S^t 

On  the  next  day,  the  i^som  ^^^^  ^^^ 

of  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  whe^e^.^^^^^ .        j 
L  satisfaction  of  d.scov«"ng  the        ^ 
both  ships  felt  ^^-<'^^^^J^:lL     As  the  even  s 
after  an  absence  of  lo~  Vurneaux,  durmg      e 
which  happened  to  Cap^«   «  f^u  w.th.n  the 

separation  of  the  two  ve^l^"  narrative,  it  may  be 
immediate  design  of  the  pi^«  opportunity  « 

sufficient  to  observe,  that  he^n  ^^^r  ,  had 
examimug.  with  somew^^t  ^o^«  ^^^^^^.  ,„d  h.s 
hitherto  been  done,  V  an  u«. 
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opinion  was,  that  there  are  no  straits  between  this 
land  and  New  Holland,  but  a  very  deep  bay.  He 
met,  likewise,  with  farther  proofs,  that  the  natives  of 
New  Zealand  are  eaters  of  human  flesh. 

The  morning  after  Captain  Cook's  arrival  in  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound,  he  went  himself,  at  daybreak,  to 
look  for  scurvy-grass,  celery,  and  other  vegetables ; 
and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  return  with  a  boatload, 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  Having  found,  that  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  these  articles  might  be  obtained 
for  the  crews  of  both  the  ships,  he  gave  orders  that 
they  siiould  be  boiled  with  wheat  and  portable  broth, 
every  day  for  breakfast ;  and  with  pease  and  broth  for 
dinner.  Experience  had  taught  him,  that  the  vege- 
tables now  mentioned,  when  thus  dressed,  are  extremely 
beneficial  to  seamen,  in  removing  the  various  scorbutic 
complaints  to  which  they  are  subject. 

Our  commander  had  entertained  a  desire  of  visiting 

Van  Dieman's  Land,  in  order  to  inform  himself  whether 

it  made  a  part  of  New  Holland.    But  as  this  point  had 

been,  in  a  great  measure,  cleared  up  by  Captain  Fur- 

neaux,  he  came  to  a  resolution  to  continue  his  researches 

to  the  east,  between  the  latitudes  of  41^  and  46^ :  and 

he  directed  accordingly,  that  the  ships  should  bt     ot- 

ten  ready  for  putting  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible.     ( )n 

the  20th,  he  sent  on  shore  the  only  ewe  and  ram  that 

remained  of  those  which,  with  the  intention  of  leaving 

them  in  this  country,  he  had  brought  from  the  Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     Soon  after  he  visited  several  gardens, 

that  by  order  of  Captain  Furneaux  had  been  made  and 

planted  with  various  articles ;  all  of  which  were  in 

such  a  flourishing  state,  that,  if  duly  attended  to,  they 

promised  to  be  of  great  utility  to  the  natives.    The 

next  day.  Captain  Cook  himself  set  some  men  to  work 

to  form  a  garden  on  Long  Island,  which  he  stocked 

T^ith  different  seeds,  and  particularly  with  the  roots  of 

turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  potatoes.    These  were 

the  vegetables  that  would  be  of  the  most  real  use  to 

the  Indians,  and  of  these  it  was  easy  to  give  them  an 

idea,  by  comparing  them  with  such  roots  as  they  them- 
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„„,,lea.aut  inteU.gcnce     hat  the  ..        ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ,, 

wilu  so  u>uch  ca.c  a^^^^^^^^iVad.    U  was  supposed 

„\ace,  were  both  ol  "'^",-„„nous  plant ;  and  by  tl.is 
hat  they  llf'l,-^""!^.'    oneTo"  iocUinK  ^ew  /ca- 

accident  all  the  '^I'^f "  ^^p'^ere  instantly  bl«stca. 

land  with  a  breed  ot^^^V  „^,i    ^  ,  had  with 

The  intercourse  whicii  oui  b  ,^jg  ^..^pond 

the  inhabitants  of  the  ^»ff  ^^  ^^"^^  of  a  friendly 
visit  to  Qneen  ^>>f  °f  ^^Sook  «p  their  abode 
nature.  Two  or  three  f^.^'^^'.^.elves  daily  in  hsh- 
near  the  ships,  and  emp  o)«d _^he      ^.^^  ^^^^  f 

ino-,  and  in  supplynig  f^  J-n=^      ,^ence  accrued  to 
the  r  labour.     N  o  small  advantage  j^^,^^^^ 

our  people.  ^-^°  ^"^.^^^Irf::   methods  of  fishmg 
a.  til  natives    norwereanyot^^^^^^^^f, 

Pfiual  to  theirs.     \ "J^^' '"   ..^rripd  to  perfection;  ana 

V-''="*''^^;':tlt'w,S  r:lt  pV,Ued  nat^ns 

XleLXt the  most  ba^-.  ^^_^ 

""??„  the  2nd  of  June,  when  the  llcso      ^  (,    ,^ 

ture  were  almost  «^'ly  ^\°  P," Vf "he  siund'two  goats. 
Tent  on  shore  on  the  ea    ^Je  of  t  ^,^^^^^^^  ,^,,  _ 

a  male  and  fe""'*V„^  and  two  breeding  sows.  Ihe 
Cannibal  Cove  ^  ''".".Mbirthat  the  country  w-ould. 
gentlemen  ha''  't  ■>°"'^^^»f/^^„als,  provided  th.y 
r„t.me,  be  stocked  •  *  fi«;^.,,„,  ^efor.  tlieybecame 
were  not  destroyed  b>  the  1  ^^  aauger;  aijd  as 

wild.     Afterwards  there  w ou'  J  .       j  f^  behm'l. 

;lt,ives  Une.    no^hmg  of^  1^^^^^  ,,f,,e  they 

it  was  hoped  that  It  mit,nt  oe 

would  be  discovered.  ;^  Cook's  second 

It,s  remarkable  that,  tturmg       v  ^^  rcco beet 

visit  to  Charlotte  ^"""^  ^^^  ;tom  he  had  seen  there 
the  fpc.  of  any  one  pe.son  ^v'  ^,,^^j 

thret  ye«i-5  beiore.    ,^"\°'^(  knowledge  of  our  com- 
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habited  tliis  sound  m  the  beginning  of  tlic  yoav  1770, 
had  cither  since  liecn  driven  out  of  it,  or  had  removed, 
of  their  own  accord,  to  some  otiier  situation.  IN  ot  one- 
third  of  theiniiabitants  were  there  novv',that  liad  been 
seen  at  that  time.  'I'heir  strong  liold  on  the  point  of 
INlotuara  was  deserted,  and  in  every  pail  of  tlje  soumi 
many  forsaken  liabitations  were  discovered.  In  the 
captain's  opinion,  there  was  not  any  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  place  had  ever  been  very  populous.  I'  roni 
comparing  the  two  voyages  together,  it  may  be  cid- 
lected  that  the  Indians  of  h^ahei-nomauwe  arc  in  some- 
what of  a  more  improved  state  of  society  tlian  those  of 
Tavai-poenammo. 

Part  of  the  4th  of  June  was  employed  by  Captain 
Cook  in  visiting  a  chief  and  a  whole  tribe  of  the  na- 
tives, consisting  of  between  ninety  and  a  hundred  per- 
sons, including  men,  women,  and  children.  After  the 
captain  had  distributed  some  presents  among  these 
people,  and  shewn  to  the  chief  the  gardens  wliich  had 
been  made,  he  returned  on  board,  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  in  the  celebration  of  his  royal  mas- 
ter's nativity.  Captain  Fuincaux  and  all  his  officers 
were  invited  upon  the  occasion  ;  and  the  seamen  were 
enabled,  by  a  double  allowance,  to  partake  of  the 
general  joy. 

As  some  might  think  it  an  extraordinary  step  in  our 
commander,  to  proceed  in  discoveries  so  far  south  as 
forty-six  degrees  of  latitude,  in  the  very  dejjth  of  win- 
ter, he  has  recorded  his  motives  for  tliis  part  of  his 
conduct.  Winter,  he  acknowle<lges,  is  by  no  means 
favourable  for  discoveries.  Nevertheless,  it  appeared 
to  him  to  be  necessary  that  something  should  be  done 
in  that  season,  in  order  to  lessen  the  work  in  which  he 
was  engaged ;  and  lest  he  should  not  be  able  to  finish 
the  discovery  of  the  southern  part  of  the  south  Pacific 
Ocean  in  the  ensuing  summer,  besides,  if  he  should 
discover  any  land  in  his  route  to  die  east,  he  would  be 
ready  to  begin  to  explore  it,  as  soon  as  ever  the  season 
should  be  favourable.  Independently  of  all  these  con- 
siderations,  he  IkuI   little  to   fear;  iiaviiig  two  good 
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ships  well  provided,  and  both  the  crews  being  healthy. 
Where  then  could  he  better  employ  his  time?  Jf  he 
did  nothing  more,  he  was  at  least  in  hopes  of  being 
enabled  to  point  out  to  posterity,  that  these  seas  may 
be  navigated,  and  that  it  is  practicable  to  pursue  dis- 
coveries even  in  the  deptli  of  winter.  Such  was  tlie 
ardour  of  our  navigator  for  prosecuting  the  ends  of  his 
voyage,  in  circumstances  wliich  would  have  induced 
most  men  to  act  a  more  cautious  part ! 

During  Captain  Cook's  stay  in  the  sound,  he  had 
observed,  that  the  second  visit  to  this  country  had  not 
mended  the  morals  of  the  natives  of  either  sex.     He 
had  always  looked  upon  the  females  of  New  Zealand 
as  more  cliaste  than  the  generality  of  Indian  women. 
Whatever  favours  a  few  of  them  might  have  granted  to 
the  people  in  the  Endeavour,  such  intercourse  usually 
took  place  in  a  private  manner,  and  did  not  appear  to 
be  encouraged  by  the  men.     But  now  the  captain  was 
told,  that  the  male  Indians  were  tlie  chief  promoters  of 
this  shameful  traffic,  and  that,  for  a  spikenail,  or  any 
other  tiling  they  valued,  they  would  oblige  the  women 
to  prostitute  themselves,  whether  it  were  agreeable  or 
contrary  to  their  inclinations.     At  the  same  time  no 
regard  was  paid  to  the  privacy  which  decency  required. 
The  account  of  this  fact  must  be  read  with  concern  by 
every  wellwisher  to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of 
society,  even  without  adverting  to  considerations  of  a 
higher  nature. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  Captain  Cook  put  to  sea  from 
Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  with  the  Adventure  in  com- 
pany. I  shall  omit  the  nautical  part  of  the  route  from 
JNew  Zealand  to  Otaheite,  which  continued  till  the  15tli 
of  August ;  and  shall  only  select  such  circumstances  as 
are  more  immediately  suitable  to  the  design  of  the  pre- 
sent narrative.  It  was  found,  on  the  29th  of  July,  that 
the  crew  of  the  Adventure  were  in  a  sickly  state.  Her 
cook  was  dead,  and  about  twenty  of  her  best  men  were 
rendered  incapable  of  duty  by  the  scurvy  and  llux.  At 
this  time,  no  more  than  three  men  were  on  the  sick 
list  on  board  the  Ucsolution;  and  only  one  of  these 
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wag  attacked  with  the  scurvy.  Some  others,  how- 
ever, began  to  discover  the  symptoms  of  it;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, recourse  was  liad  to  wort,  marmalade  of 
carrots,  and  tho  rob  of  lemons  and  oranges,  with  tlio 
usual  success. 

Captain  Cook  could  not  account  for  the  prevalence 
of  the  scurvy  being  so  much  greater  in  the  Adventure 
than  in  the  Resolution,  unless  it  was  owing  to  the  crew 
of  the  former  being  more  scorbutic  when  they  arrive*! 
in  New  Zealand  than  the' crew  of  the  latter,  and  to  their 
eating  few  or  no  vegetables  while  they  lay  in  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound.     This  arose  partly  from  their  want 
of  knowing  the  right  sorts,  and  partly  from  the  dislike 
which  seamen  have  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  diet. 
Their  aversion  to  any  unusual  change  of  food  is  so 
great,  that  it  can  only  be  overcome  by  the  steady  and 
persevering  example  and  authority  of  a  commander 
Many  of  Captain  Cook's  people,  ofhcers  as  well  as  com- 
mon sailors,  disliked  the  boihng  of  celery,  scurvy-^ass, 
and  other  greens  with  pease  and  wheat ;  and  by  some 
the  provision,  thus  prepared,  was  refused  to  be  eaten. 
But,  as  this  had  no  effect  on  the  captain's  conduct, 
their  prejudice  gradually  subsided :  they  began  to  like 
their  diet  as  much  as  the  rest  of  their  companions ;  and, 
at  length,  there  was  hardly  a  man  in  the  ship  who  did 
not  attribute  the  freedom  of  tlie  crew  from  the  scurvy, 
to  the  beer  and  vegetables  which  had  been  made  use  of 
at  N^ew  Zealand.  Henceforward,  whenever  the  seamen 
came  to  a  place  where  vegetables  could  be  obtained, 
our  commander  seldom  found  it  necessary  to  order 
them  to  be  gathered  ;  and,  if  they  were  scarce,  happy 
was  the  person  who  could  lay  hold  on  them  first. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  when  the  ships  were  in  the 
latitude  of  25o  1',  and  the  longitude  of  130o  6'  west, 
they  were  nearly  in  the  same  situation  with  that  which 
is  assigned  by  Captain  Carteret  for  Pitcairn's  Island, 
discovered  by  him  in  1767.  For  this  Island,  therefore, 
our  voyagers  diligently  looked  ;  but  saw  nothing.  Ac- 
cording to  the  longitude  in  which  he  had  placed  it. 
Captain  Cock  must  have  passed  it  fifteen  leagues  to 
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the  west.  But  as  this  was  uncertain,  he  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  lose  any  time  in  searching  for  it,  as  the 
sickly  state  of  the  Adventure's  people  required  as 
speedy  an  arrival  aspossihlo  at  a  place  of  refreshment, 
A  sight  of  it,  however,  would  have  been  of  use  in 
verifying  or  correcting,  not  only  the  longitude  of  Pit- 
cairn's  Island,  but  of  the  others  discovered  by  Captain 
Carteret  in  that  neighbourhood.  It  is  a  diminution  of 
the  value  of  that  gentleman's  voyage,  that  his  longi- 
tude was  not  confirmed  by  astronomical  observations, 
and  that  hence  it  was  liable  to  errors,  the  correction 
of  which  was  out  of  his  power. 

As  Captain  Cook  had  now  gotten  to  the  northward 
of  Captain  Carteret's  tracks,  he  no  longer  entertained 
any  hopes  of  discovering  a  continent.  Islands  were  all 
that  he  could  expect  to  find,  until  he  returned  again 
to  the  south.  In  this  and  his  former  voyage,  he  iiad 
crossed  the  ocean  in  the  latitude  of  40''  and  upwards, 
without  meeting  any  thing  which  could,  in  tlie  least, 
induce  him  to  believe  that  he  should  attain  the  great 
object  of  his  pursuit.  Every  circumstance  concurred 
to  convince  him,  that,  between  the  meridian  of  Ame- 
rica and  New  Zealand,  there  is  no  southern  continent; 
and  that  there  is  no  continent  farther  to  the  south,  un- 
less in  a  very  high  latitude.  This,  however,  was  a 
point  too  important  to  be  left  to  opinions  and  conjec- 
tures. It  was  to  be  determined  by  facts;  and  the 
ascertainment  of  it  was  appointed,  by  our  commander, 
for  the  employment  of  the  ensuing  summer. 

It  was  the  6th  of  August  before  the  ships  had  the 
advantage  of  the  trade  wind.  This  they  got  at  south- 
east, being  at  that  time  in  the  latitude  of  19^  36'  south, 
and  the  longitude  of  13 1^  32'  west. ,  As  Captain  Cook 
had  obtained  the  south  east  trade  wind,  he  directed  his 
course  to  the  west-north-west ;  not  only  with  a  view  of 
keeping  in  with  the  strength  of  the  wind,  but  also  to 
get  to  the  north  of  the  islands  discovered  in  his  former 
voyage,  that  he  might  have  a  chance  of  meeting  with 
any  other  islands  which  might  lie  in  the  way.  It  was 
in  the  track  which  had  been  pursued  by  IVI.  de  Bou- 
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gainvillo  that  our  commander  now  proceeded.  He 
wjis  sorry  tliat  lie  could  not  spare  time  to  sail  to  the 
north  of  this  track;  but  at  present,  on  account  of  tlie 
sickly  state  of  the  Adventure's  crew,  the  arriving  at  a 
place  where  refreshments  could  be  procured  was  an 
object  superior  to  that  of  discovery.  To  four  of  the 
islands  which  were  passed  by  Captain  Cook,  he  gave 
the  names  of  Resolution  Island,  Doubtful  Island,  t'ur- 
neaux  Island,  and  Adventure  Island.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  tiiat  were  seen  by  JNI.  de  Jiougain- 
ville ;  and  these  with  several  others,  which  constitute 
a  cluster  of  low  and  half-drowned  isles,  that  gentleman 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  DangerouhS 
Archipelago.  The  smoothness  of  the  sea  suHiciently 
convinced  our  navigators,  that  they  were  surrounded 
by  them,  and  that  it  was  highly  necessary  to  proceed 
with  the  utmost  caution,  especially  in  the  night. 

Early  in  the  morning,  on  the  15th  of  August,  the 
ships  came  within  sight  of  Osuaburg  Island,  or  Maitea, 
which  had  been  discovered  by  Captain  Wallis.  Soon 
after,  Captain  Cook  acquainted  Captain  Furneaux, 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  put  into  Oaiti-piha  Bay, 
near  the  south-east  end  of  Otaheite,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  what  refreshments  he  could  from  that  part 
of  the  island,  before  he  went  down  to  Matavai.  At 
six  in  the  evening  the  island  was  seen  bearing  west ; 
and  our  people  continued  to  advance  towards  it  till 
midnight,  when  they  brought  to,  till  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning ;  after  which,  they  sailed  in  for  the  land 
with  a  fine  breeze  at  east.  At  day-break,  they  found 
themselves  within  the  distance  of  half  a  league  from 
the  reef  J  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  breeze  began  to 
fail  them,  and  was  at  last  succeeded  by  a  calm.  It 
now  became  necessary  for  the  boats  to  be  hoisted  out, 
in  order  to  tow  oft"  the  ships ;  but  all  the  eftbrts  of  our 
voyagers,  to  keep  them  from  being  carried  near  the 
reef,  were  insufticient  for  the  purpose.  As  the  calm 
continued,  the  situation  of  the  vessels  became  still 
more  dangerous.  Captain  Cook,  however,  entertained 
hopes  of  getting  round  the  western  point  of  the  reef» 
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and  into  the  bay.  JUit,  about  two  o\;h)ck  in  tfio 
ut'ternoon,  wlion  lie  canio  before  an  openinjj;  or  break 
of  the  reef,  throurijh  wliich  he  liatl  Hattered  himself 
that  lie  might  get  with  the  ships,  he  found,  on  sending 
to  examine  it,  that  there  was  not  a  sulficient  depth  of 
water.  Nevertheless,  this  opening  caused  such  an 
indraught  of  the  tide  of  Hood  through  it,  as  was  very 
near  proving  fatal  to  the  Resolution ;  for  as  soon  as 
the  vessels  got  into  the  stream,  they  were  carried  to- 
wards the  reef  with  great  impetuosity.  'J'he  moment 
the  captain  perceived  this,  he  ordered  one  of  the  warp- 
ing machines,  which  was  held  in  readiness,  to  be  car- 
ried out  with  about  four  hundred  fathoms  of  rope  ;  but 
it  did  not  produce  the  least  effect:  and  our  navigators 
liad  now  in  prospect  the  horrors  of  shipwreck.  They 
were  not  more  than  two  cables*  length  from  the 
breakers ;  and,  thougji  it  was  the  only  probable  me- 
thod which  was  left  of  saving  the  ships,  they  could 
find  no  bottom  to  anchor.  An  anchor,  liowcver,  they 
did  drop  ;  but  before  it  took  hold,  and  brought  them 
up,  the  Resolution  was  in  less  than  three  fathom  water, 
and  struck  at  every  fall  of  the  sea,  which  broke  close 
under  her  stern  in  a  dreadful  surf,  and  threatened  her 
crew  every  moment  with  destruction.  Happily  the 
Adventure  brought  up  without  striking.  Presently, 
the  llesolution^s  people  carried  out  two  Kedge-anchors, 
with  hawsers  to  each;  and  these  found  ground  a  little 
without  the  bower.  J^y  heaving  upon  them,  and  cut- 
ting away  the  bower  anchor,  the  ship  was  gotten 
afloat,  where  Captain  Cook  and  his  men  lay  for  some 
time  in  the  greatest  anxiety,  expecting  every  minute 
that  either  the  kedges  would  come  home,  or  the  haw- 
sers be  cut  in  two  by  the  rocks.  At  length,  the  tide 
ceased  to  act  in  the  same  direction :  upon  which  the 
captain  ordered  all  the  boats  to  try  to  tow  off  the  ves- 
sel. Having  found  this  to  be  practicable,  the  two 
kedges  were  hove  up ;  and  at  that  moment  a  light  air 
came  off"  from  the  land,  by  which  the  boats  were  so 
much  assisted,  that  the  llesolution  soon  got  clear  of 
all  danger.     Our  commander  then  ordered  all  the 
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boats  to  assist  the  Adventure ;  but  before  they  reached 
her,  slie  was  under  sail  with  tlie  land  breeze,  and  in 
a  little  time  joined  her  companion,  leaving  behind  her 
three  anchors,  her  coasting  cable,  and  two  hawsers, 
wiiicii  were  never  recovered.  'J' has  were  our  voyagers 
once  more  safe  at  sea,  after  narrowly  escaping  being 
wrecked  on  tlie  very  island,  at  wiiich,  but  a  few  days 
before,  they  had  most  ardently  wished  to  arrive.  It 
was  a  peculiarly  happy  circumstance,  that  the  calm 
continued,  after  bringing  the  ships  into  so  dangenms 
a  state;  for  if  the  sea  breeze,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
had  set,  in,  the  Resolution  must  inevitably  have  been 
lost,  and  probably  the  Adventure  likewise. 

During  the  time  in  which  the  English  were  in  this 
critical  situation,  a  number  of  the  natives  were  either 
on  board  or  near  the  vessel  in  their  canoes.  Never- 
theless, they  seemed  to  be  insensible  of  our  people's 
dangt/,  shewing  not  the  least  surprise,  joy,  or  fear, 
when  the  ships  were  striking ;  and  th(;y  went  away  a 
little  before  sunset,  quite  unconcerned.  Though  most 
of  them  knew  Captain  Cook  again,  and  many  inquired 
for  Mr.  Banks  and  others  who  had  been  with  the  cap- 
tain before,  it  was  remarkable  that  not  one  of  them 
asked  for  Tupia. 

On  the  17th  the  Resolution  and  Adventure  anchored 
in  Oaiti-piha  Bay,  immediately  upon  which  they  were 
crowded  with  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who 
brought  with  them  cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  bananas,  ap- 
ples, yams,  and  other  roots,  which  were  exchanged  for 
nails  and  beads.  To  some,  who  called  themselves 
chiefs,  our  commander  made  presents  of  shirts,  axes, 
and  several  articles  besides,  in  return  for  which  they 
promised  to  bring  him  hogs  and  fowls ;  a  promise  which 
they  did  not  perform,  and  which,  as  might  be  judged 
from  their  conduct,  they  had  never  had  the  least  in- 
tention of  performing.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day,  Captaiii  Cook  landed  in  company  with  Captain 
Furneaux,  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  watering- 
place,  and  of  sounding  the  disposition  of  the  natives. 
The  article  of  water^  whicli  was  now  much  wanted  on 
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board,  lio  found  might  conveniently  be  obtained,  and 
the  inhabitants  bfhaved  with  great  civiHty.     Motwith- 
Htanding  this  civility,  nothing  was  brought  to  market, 
the  next  day,  but  tVuit  and  roots,  though  it  was  said 
that  many  hogs  were  seen  about  the   houses  in  the 
neiglibourhood.     The  cry  was,  tliat  they  belonged  to 
Waheatoua,  the  earee  de  hi,  or  king ;  who  had  not  yet 
appeared,  nor  indeed,  any  other  chief  of  note.     Among 
the  Indians  that  came  on  board  the  Resolution,  and 
no  small  number  of  whom  did  not  scruple  to  call  them- 
selves earees,  there  was  one  of  this  sort,  who  had  been 
entertained  in  the  cabin  most  of  the  day,  and  to  all  of 
whose  friends  Captain  Cook  had  made  presents,  as 
well  as  liberally  to  himself.     At  length,  however,  he 
was  caught  takmg  things  which  did  not  belong  to  him, 
and  handing  them  out  of  the  quarter  gallery.     Various 
complaints  of  the  like  nature  being,  at  the  same  time, 
made  against  the  natives  who  were  on  deck,  our  com- 
mander turned  them  all  out  of  the  ship.     His  cabin 
guest  was  very  rapid  in  his  retreat ;  and  the  captain  was 
60  exasperated  at  his  behaviour,  that  after  the  earee 
had  gotten  to  some  distance  from  the  Resolution,  he 
fired  two  muskets  over  his  head,  by  which  he  was  so 
terrified  that  he  quitted  his  canoe  and  took  to  the  wa- 
ter.    Captain  Cook  then  sent  a  boat  to  take  the  canoe ; 
but  when  the  boat  approached  the  .^hore,  the  people 
on  land  began  to  pelt  her  with  stones.     The  captain, 
therefore,  being  in  some  pain  for  her  safety,  as  she  was 
unarmed,  went  himself  in  another  boat  to  protect  her, 
and  ordered  a  great  gun,  loaded  with  ball,  to  be  fired 
along  the  coast,  which  made  all  the  Indians  retire  from 
the  shore,  and  he  was  suffered  to  bring  away  two  canoes 
without  the  least  show  of  opposition.     In  a  few  hours 
peace  was  restored,  and  the  canoes  were  returned  to 
the  first  person  who  came  for  them. 

It  was  not  till  the  evening  of  this  day,  that  any  one 
inquired  after  Tupia,  and  then  the  inquiry  was  made 
by  only  two  or  three  of  the  natives.  When  they  learn- 
ed the  cause  of  his  death,  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  ; 
nor  did  it  appear  to  our  commander  that  they  would 
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have  felt  a  moment's  uneasiness,  if  Tupia*s  dcccaise 
}iad  proceeded  from  any  other  cause  than  sickness. 
They  were  as  little  concerned  about  Aotourou,  tlic 
man  who  had  gone  away  with  M.  de  liougainville. 
]^ut  tiiey  were  continually  asking  for  Mr.  Banks,  and 
for  several  others  who  had  accompanied  Captain  Cook 
in  his  former  voyage. 

Since  that  voyage,  very  considerable  changes  had 
happened  in  the  country.  Toutaha,  the  regent  of  the 
great  peninsula  of  Otaheite,  had  been  killed,  in  a 
battle  which  was  fought  between  the  two  kingdoms 
about  five  months  before  the  Resolution's  arrival ;  and 
Otto  was  now  the  reigning  prince.  Tubourai  Tamaide, 
and  several  more  of  the  principal  friends  to  the  Eng- 
lish, had  fallen  in  this  battle,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  the  common  people.  A  peace  subsisted,  at 
present,  between  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  island. 

On  the  20th,  one  of  the  natives  carried  off  a  musket 
belonging  to  the  guard  on  shore.  Captain  Cook,  who 
was  himself  a  witness  of  the  transaction,  sent  out  some 
of  his  people  after  him ;  but  this  would  have  been  to 
very  little  purpose,  if  the  thief  had  not  been  intercept- 
ed by  several  of  his  own  countrymen,  who  pursued 
him  voluntarily,  knocked  him  down,  and  returned  the 
musket  to  the  English.  This  act  of  justice  prevented 
our  commander  from  being  placed  in  a  disagreeable 
situation.  If  the  natives  had  not  given  their  immediate 
assistance,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  in  his  power  to 
have  recovered  the  musket,  by  any  gentle  means  what- 
ever ;  and  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
other  methods,  he  was  sure  of  loosing  more  than  ten 
times  its  value. 

The  fraud  of  one,  who  appeared  as  a  chief,  is,  per- 
haps, not  unworthy  of  notice.  This  man,  in  a  visit  to 
Captain  Cook,  presented  him  with  a  quantity  of  fruit ; 
among  which  were  a  number  of  cocoa-nuts,  that  had 
already  been  exhausted  of  their  liquor  by  our  people, 
and  afterwards  thrown  overboard.  These  the  chief  had 
picked  up,  and  tied  so  artfully  in  bundles,  that  at  first 
the  deception  was  not  perceived.     When  he  was  in- 
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formed  of  it,  without  betraying  the  least  emotion,  and 
atfecting  a  total  ignorance  of  the  matter,  lie  opened 
two  or  three  of  the  nuts  himself,  signified  that  ho  was 
satisfied  of  the  fact,  and  then  went  on  shore  and  sent 
oft'  a  quantity  of  plantains  and  bananas.  Ihe  ingenui- 
ty and  the  impudence  of  fraud  arc  not  solely  the  pro- 
duction of  polished  society. 

Captain  Cook,  on  the  23rd,  had  an  interview  with 
Waheatoua,  the  result  of  which  was  that  our  naviga- 
tors obtained  this  day  as  much  pork  as  furnished  a 
meal  to  the  crews  of  both  the  vessels.  In  the  captain's 
last  voyage,  Waheatoua,  who  was  then  little  more 
than  a  boy,  was  called  Tearee  ;  but  having  succeeded 
to  his  father's  authority,  he  had  assumed  his  father's 
name. 

The  fruits  that  were  procured  at  Oaiti-piha  Bay 
contributed  greatly  to  tiie  recovery  of  the  sick  people 
belonging  to  the  Adventure.  Many  of  them,  who  had 
been  so  ill  as  to  be  incapable  of  moving  without  assist- 
ance, were,  in  the  compass  of  a  few  days,  so  far  reco- 
vered that  they  were  able  to  walk  about  of  themselves. 
When  the  Resolution  entered  the  bay,  she  had  but 
one  scorbutic  man  on  board,  A  marine,  who  had 
long  been  sick,  and  who  died  the  second  day  after  her 
arrival,  of  a  complication  of  disorders,  had  not  the 
least  mixture  of  the  scurvy. 

On  the  2  Uh,  the  ships  put  to  sea,  and  arrived  the  next 
evening  in  Matavia  i5ay.  l^efore  they  could  come 
to  an  anchor,  the  decks  were  crowded  with  the  na- 
tives, many  of  whom  Captain  Cook  knew,  and  by  most 
of  whom  he  was  well  remembered.  Among  a  large 
multitude  of  people,  who  were  collected  together 
upon  the  shore,  was  Otoo,  the  king  of  the  island. 
Our  commander  paid  him  a  visit  on  the  following  day, 
at  Oparree,  the  place  of  his  residence ;  and  found  him 
to  be  a  fine,  personable,  well-made  man,  six  feet  high, 
and  about  thirty  years  of  age.  The  qualities  of  his 
mind  were  not  correspondent  to  his  external  a]>pear- 
ance :  for  when  Captain  Cook  endeavoured  to  obtain 
from  him  the  promise  of  a  visit  on  board,  he  ac- 
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knowlcdgcil  that  he  was  afraid  (if  the  guns,  and, 
indeed,  manifested  in  all  his  actions  that  he  was  a 
prince  of  a  timorous  ilisposition. 

Upon  the  captain's  return  from  Oparroe,  he  found 
the  tents,  and  the  a-^tronointr's  observatories,  set  up, 
on  the  same  spot  from  which  tlie  transit  of  V  enus  had 
been  observed  in  ITdD.  Tiie  sick,  being  twenty  in 
number  from  the  Adventure,  and  one  from  the  Ktso- 
lution,  all  of  whom  were  ill  of  the  scurvy,  he  ordered 
to  be  landed ;  and  he  appointed  a  guard  of  marines  on 
shore,  under  the  command  of  Lie\itenant  Edgcumbe. 

On  the  27th,  Otoo  was  prevailed  upon,  with  somo 
degree  of  reluctance,  to  pay  our  commander  a  visit. 
lie  came  attended  with  a  numerous  train,  and  brought 
with  him  fruits,  a  hog,  two  large  fish,  and  a  quantity 
of  cloth :  for  which  he  and  all  his  retinue  were  grati- 
fied with  suitable  presents.  \Vhen  Captain  Cook  con- 
veyed his  guests  to  land,  he  was  met  by  a  venerable 
lady,  the  mother  of  the  late  Toutaha,  who  seized  him 
by  both  hands,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  saying, 
Toutaha  tiiffl  no  toiitee  mattii  Toutaha;  that  is,  *  J'ou- 
taha,  3'our  friend,  or  the  friend  of  (>ook,  is  dead.'  He 
was  so  much  afl'ected  with  her  behaviour,  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  refrained  from 
mingling  his  tears  with  hers,  had  not  Otoo,  who  was 
displeased  with  the  interview,  taken  him  from  her.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  the  captain  could  obtain  per- 
mission to  see  her  again,  when  he  gave  her  an  axo 
and  some  other  articles.  Captain  Furneaux,  at  this 
time  presented  the  king  with  two  fine  goats,  which,  if 
no  accident  befell  them,  might  be  expected  to  multiply. 

Several  days  had  passed  in  a  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  and  in  the  procuring  provisions, 
when,  in  the  evening  of  the  30th,  the  gentlemen  on 
board  the  Resolution  were  alarmed  with  the  cry  of 
murder,  and  with  a  great  noise  on  shore,  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bay,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  English 
encampment.  Upon  this.  Captain  Cook,  who  sus- 
pected that  some  of  his  own  men  were  concerned  in 
the  atlUir,  immediately  dispatched  an  armed  boat,  to 
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know  the  c.iufic  of  tho  distiiroanco,  an<l  to  I)rin!^  otf 
siK.ii  of  liis  people  as  should  ho  found  in  the  pliico. 
II o  sont  also,  to  tlio  Adventure,  an<l  to  the  post  on 
slion;,  to  leiiin  who  wen;  ini<sinij :  for  none  hut  those 
wlio  were  upon  duty  were  al)sent  from  the  ilesolution. 
The  boats  speedily  returned  with  three  marines  and  a 
seaman.  Some  others,  likewise,  were  taken,  belonj^- 
iwj;  to  the  Adventure;  and  all  of  them  being  put 
utnler  confinement,  our  commander,  the  next  morning, 
ordered  them  to  be  punisluul  according  to  their  deserts, 
lie  did  not  find  tliat  any  mischief  had  been  done,  and 
the  men  would  confess  nothing.  Some  liberties  which 
they  had  taken  with  the  women  had  probably  given 
occasion  to  the  disturbance.  To  whatever  cause  it 
was  owing,  the  natives  were  so  much  alarmed,  that 
they  fled  from  their  habitations  in  the  dead  of  night, 
and  the  alarm  was  spread  many  miles  along  the  coast. 
in  the  morning,  when  Captain  Cook  went  to  visit 
Otoo,  by  appointment,  he  found  he  had  removed,  or 
rather  fled,  to  a  great  distance  from  the  usual  place 
of  his  abode.  After  arriving  where  he  was,  it  was 
some  hours  before  the  captain  could  be  admitted  to 
the  sight  of  him;  and  then  he  complained  of  the  riot 
of  tlie  preceding  evening. 

The  sick  being  nearly  recovered,  the  water  com- 
])Icted,  and  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  ships  finished, 
Captain  Cook  determined  to  put  to  sea  without  delay. 
Acconlingly,  on  the  1st  of  September,  he  ordered 
every  thing  to  be  removed  from  the  shore,  and  the 
vessels  to  be  unmoored,  in  which  employment  his 
people  were  engaged  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Lieutenant  Pickersgiil 
returned  from  Attahourou,  to  which  place  he  had 
been  sent  by  the  captain,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
some  hogs  that  had  been  promised.  In  this  expedition, 
tiie  lieutenant  had  seen  the  celebrated  Oberea,  who 
h;)s  been  so  much  the  object  of  poetical  fancy.  Her 
situation  was  very  humble  compared  with  what  it  had 
foriru'rly  been.  She  was  not  only  altered  much  for 
the  worse  in  her  person,  but  appeared  to  be  poor,  and 
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of  little  or  no  consequence  or  aulhority  in  the  island. 
In  the  3venini^,  a  favourable  wind  having  sprung  up, 
our  commander  put  to  sea ;  on  which  occasion  he  was 
obliged  to  dismiss  his  Otalieite  friends  sooner  tlian 
they  wished  to  depart ;  but  well  satisfied  with  his  kind 
and  liberal  treatment. 

From  Matavai  Bay,  Captain  Cook  directed  his  course 
for  the  island  of  Huaheine,  where  he  intended  to  touch. 
This  island  he  reached  the  next  day,  and,  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  3rd  of  September,  made  sail  for  the 
harbour  of  Owharre,  in  which  he  soon  came  to  an 
anchor.  The  Adventure,  not  happening  to  turn  into 
the  harbour  with  equal  facility ,,got  ashore  on  the  north 
side  of  the  channel ;  but,  by  the  timely  assistance  which 
Captain  Cook  had  previously  provided,  in  case  such  an 
accident  should  occur,  she  was  gotten  off  again,  with- 
out receiving  any  damage.  As  soon  as  both  the  ships 
were  in  safety,  our  commander,  together  with  Captain 
Furneaux,  landed  upon  the  island,  and  was  received 
by  the  natives  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  A  trade 
immediately  commenced  ;  so  that  our  navigators  had 
a  fair  prospect  of  being  plentifully  supplied  with  fresh 
pork  and  fowls,  which,  to  people  in  their  situation, 
was  a  very  desirable  circumstance.  On  the  4th,  Lieu- 
tenant Pickersgill  sailed  with  the  cutter,  on  a  trading- 
party,  toward  the  south  end  of  the  isle.  Another 
trading  party  was  also  sent  on  shore  near  the  ships, 
which  party  Captain  Cook  attended  himself,  to  sec  that 
the  business  was  properly  conducted  at  the  first  setting 
out,  this  being  a  point  of  no  small  importance.  Every 
thing  being  settled  to  his  mind,  he  went,  accompanied 
by  Captain  Furneaux,  and  Mr.  Forster,  to  pay  a  visit 
to  his  old  friend  Oree,  the  chief  of  the  island.  Tiiis 
visit  was  preceded  by  many  preparatory  ceremonies. 
Among  other  things  the  chief  sent  to  our  commander 
the  inscription  engraved  on  a  small  piece  of  pewter, 
which  he  had  left  with  him  in  July,  17GI.  It  was  in 
the  bag  that  Captain  Cook  had  made  for  it,  together 
with  a  piece  of  counterfeit  Englisli  coin,  and  a  few 
beads,  which  had  been  put  in  at  the  same  time  j  whcucc 
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it  was  evident  wliat  particular  care  had  been  taken  of 
the  whole.  After  the  previous  ceremonies  had  been 
discharged,  the  captain  wanted  to  go  to  the  king,  but 
he  was  informed  that  the  king  would  come  to  him. 
Accordingly,  Oree  went  up  to  our  commander,  and 
fell  on  his  neck,  and  embraced  him;  nor  was  it  a 
ceremonious  embrace,  for  the  tears  which  trickled 
down  the  venerable  old  man's  cheeks  sufficiently  be- 
spoke the  language  of  his  heart.  The  presents,  which 
Captain  Cook  made  to  the  chief  on  this  occasion,  con- 
sisted of  the  most  valuable  articles  lie  had ;  for  he  re- 
garded him  as  a  father.  Oree,  in  return,  gave  the 
captain  a  hog,  and  a  quantity  of  cloth,  promising  that 
all  the  wants  of  the  English  should  be  supplied ;  and  it 
was  a  promise  to  which  he  faithfully  adhered.  Indeed, 
he  carried  his  kindness  to  Captain  Cook  so  far,  as  not 
to  fail  sending  him  every  day,  for  his  table,  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  the  very  best  of  ready-dressed  fruits  and 
roots. 

Hitherto,  all  things  had  gone  on  in  the  most  agree- 
able manner ;  but  on  Monday,  the  6th,  several  cir- 
cumstances occurred,  which  rendered  it  an  unpleasant 
and  troublesome  day.      W  hen  our  commander  went  to 
the  trading-place,  he  was  informed  that  one  of  the  inha- 
bitants had  behaved  with  remarkable  insolence.     The 
man  was  completely  equipped  in  the  war  habit,  had  a 
club  in  each  hand,  and  seemed  bent  upon  mischief. 
Captain  Cook  took,  therefore,  the  clubs  from  him, 
broke  them  before  his  eyes,  and  with  some  difficulty 
compelled  him  to  retire.     About  the  same  time,  Mr, 
Sparrman,  who  had  imprudently  gone  out  alone  to 
botanize,  was  assaulted  by  two  men,  who  stripped  him 
of  every  thing  which  he  had  about  him,  excepting  his 
trowscrs,  and  struck  him  again  and  again  v/ith  his 
own  hanger,  though  happily  without  doing  him  any 
harm.     When  they  had  accomplished  their  purpose, 
they  made  off;   after  which  another  of  the  natives 
brought  a  piece  of  cloth  to  cover  him,  and  conducted 
him  to  the  trading  place,  where  the  inhabitants,  in  a 
large  number,  were  assembled.     The  instant  that  Mr. 
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Sparrman  appeared  in  the  condition  now  described, 
they  all  fled  witli  the  utmost  precipitation.  Captain 
Cook,  having  recalled  a  few  ol"  the  Indians,  and  con- 
vinced them  that  he  should  take  no  step  to  injure  those 
who  were  innocent,  went  to  Oree  to  complain  of  the 
outras:*'.  When  the  chief  had  heard  the  whole  affair 
related,  he  wept  aloud,  and  many  other  of  the  inhabi- 
tants did  the  same.  After  the  first  transports  of  his 
grief  had  subsided,  he  began  to  expostulate  with  his 
people,  telling  then^  (for  so  his  language  was  under- 
stood by  the  English)  how  well  Captain  Cook  had 
treated  them  both  in  this  and  his  former  voyage,  and 
how  base  it  was  in  them  to  conmiit  such  actions.  He 
then  took  a  minute  account  of  the  things  of  which 
Mr.  Sparrman  had  been  robbed,  and,  after  having  pro- 
mised to  use  his  utmost  endea-jurs  for  the  recovery 
of  them,  desired  to  go  into  the  captain's  boat.  At  this, 
the  natives,  apprehensive  doubtless  for  the  safety  of 
their  prince,  expressed  the  utmost  alarm,  and  used 
every  argument  to  dissuade  him  from  so  rash  a  mea- 
sure. All  their  remonstrances,  however,  were  in  vain. 
He  hastened  into  the  boat ;  and  as  soon  as  they  saw 
that  their  beloved  chief  was  wholly  in  our  comman- 
der's power,  they  set  up  a  great  outcry.  Indeed,  their 
grief  was  inexpressible ;  they  prayed,  entreated,  nay, 
attempted  to  pull  him  out  of  tlie  boat ;  and  every  face 
was  bedewed  with  tears.  Even  Captain  Cook  himself 
was  so  moved  by  their  distress,  that  he  united  his  en- 
treaties with  theirs,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Oree  in- 
sisted upon  the  captain's  coming  into  the  boat,  which 
was  no  sooner  done,  than  he  ordered  it  to  be  put  off. 
His  sister  was  the  only  person  among  the  Indians  who 
behaved  with  a  becoming  magnanimity  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  for,  with  a  spirit  equal  to  that  of  her  royal  bro- 
ther, she  alone  did  not  oppose  his  going.  It  was  his 
design,  in  coming  into  the  boat  of  the  English,  to 
proceed  with  them  in  search  of  the  robbers.  Accord- 
ingly, he  went  with  Captain  Cook,  as  far  as  it  was 
convenient,  by  water,  \t^hen  they  landed,  entered  the 
country,  and  travelled  some  miles  inland;  in  doing 
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wliich  the  chief  led  the  way,  and  inquired  after  the 
crwninals  of  every  person  whom  he  saw.  In  this  search 
he  would  have   gone  to  the  very  extremity  of  the 
island,  if  our  commander,  who  did  not  think  the  object 
worthy  of  so  laborious  a  pursuit,  had  not  refused  to 
proceed  any  farther.     Besides,  as  he  intended  to  sail 
the  next  morning,  and  all  manner  of  trade  was  stopped 
in  consequence  of  the  alarm  of  the  natives,  it  became 
the  more  necessary  for  him  to  return,  that  he  might 
restore  things  to  their  former  state.     It  was  with  great 
reluctance  that  Oree  was  prevailed  upon  to  discon- 
tinue the  search,  and  to  content  himself  with  sending, 
at  Captain  Cook's  request,  some  of  his  people  for  the 
things  which  had  been  carried  off.     When  he  and  the 
captain  had  gotten  back  to  the  boat,  they  found  there 
the  chief's  sister,  and  several  other  persons,  who  had 
travelled  by  land  to  the  place.     The  English  gentle- 
men immediately  stepped  into  their  boat,  in  order  to 
return  on  board,  without  so  much  as  asking  Oree  to 
accompany  them ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  insisted 
upon  doing  it;  nor  could  the  opposition  and  entreaties 
of  those  who  were  ,about  him  induce  him  to  desist 
from  his  purpose.     His  sister  followed  his  example,  un- 
iuHuenced,  on  this  occasion,  by  the  supplications   and 
tears  of  her  daughter.    Captain  Cook  amply  rewarded 
the  chief  and  his  b;ister  for  the  confidence  they  had 
placed  in  him  ;  and,  after  dinner,  conveyed  them  both 
on  shore,  where  some  Imndreds  of  people  waited  to 
receive  them,  many   of  whom  embraced   Oree  with 
tears  of  joy.     All  was  now  peace  and  gladness:    the 
inhabitants  crowded  in  from  every  part,  with  such  a 
plentiful  supply  of  hogs,   fowls,  and  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, that  the  English  presently  filled  two  boats; 
and  the  chief  tiiniself  presented  the  captain  with   a 
large  hog,  and  a  quantity  of  fruit.     Mr.  Sparrman's 
hanger  the  only  thing  of  value  which  he  had  lost, 
was  brought  back,  together  with  part  of  his  coat ;  and 
our  navigators  were  told,  that  the  remaining  articles 
should  be  restored  the  next  day.     Some  things  which 
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had  been  stolon  from  a  party  of  officers,  who  had 
gone  out  a  shootinj^s  were  returned  in  like  manner. 

The  transactions  of  this  day  have  been  the  more  par- 
ticularly related,  as  they  shew  the  high  opinion  which 
tiie  chief  had  formed  of  our  commander,  and  the  un- 
reserved confidence  that  he  placed  in  his  integrity  and 
honour.  Oree  had  entered  into  a  solemn  friendship 
with  Captain  Cook,  according  to  all  the  forms  which 
were  customary  in  the  country ;  and  he  seemed  to 
think,  that  this  friendsliip  could  not  be.  broken  by  the 
act  of  any  other  persons.  It  is  justly  observed  by  the 
captain,  that  another  chief  may  never  be  found,  who, 
under  similar  circumstances,  will  act  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Oree,  indeed,  had  nothing  to  fear :  for  it  was  not 
our  commander's  intention  to  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head, 
or  to  detain  him  a  moment  longer  than  was  agreeable 
to  his  own  desire.  But  of  this  how  could  he  and  his 
people  be  assured?  They  were  not  ignorant,  that  when 
he  was  once  in  Captain  Cook's  power,  the  whole  force 
of  the  island  would  not  be  sufficient  to  recover  him, 
and  that  they  must  have  complied  with  any  demands, 
however  great,  for  his  ransom.  The  apprehensions, 
therefore,  of  the  inhabitants,  for  their  chiefs  and  their 
own  safety,  had  a  reasonable  foundation. 

Early  on  the  7th,  while  the  ships  were  unmooring, 
the  captain  went  to  pay  his  farewell  visit  to  Oree,  and 
took  with  him  sucii  presents  as  had  noi  only  a  fancied 
value,  but  a  real  utility.  He  left,  also,  with  the  chief 
the  inscription  plate,  that  had  been  before  in  his  pos- 
session, and  another  small  copper-plate,  on  which  were 
engraved  these  words :  *  Anchored  here,  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  ships.  Resolution  and  Adventure,  Septem- 
ber, 1773.*  These  plates,  together  with  some  medals, 
were  put  up  in  a  bag ;  of  which  Oree  promised  to  take 
care,  and  to  produce  them  to  the  first  ship  or  ships 
that  should  arrive  at  the  island.  Having,  in  return, 
given  a  hog  to  Captain  Cook,  and  loaded  his  boat  with 
fruit,  they  took  leave  of  each  other,  when  the  good  old 
chief  embraced  our  commander  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
Nothing  was  mentioned,  at  tiiis  interview,  concerning 
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the  remainder  of  Mr.  Sparrmaii's  property.  Ati  it  was 
early  in  the  morning,  the  eaptain  judged  that  it  liad 
not  been  brought  in,  and  he  was  not  willing  to  speak 
of  it  to  Oree,  lest  he  should  give  him  pain  about  things 
which  there  had  not  been  time  to  recover.  The  rob- 
bers having  soon  afterward  been  taken,  Oree  came  on 
board  again,  to  request  that  our  commander  would  go 
on  shore,  either  to  punish  them,  or  to  be  present  at 
their  punishment ;  but  this  not  being  convenient  to 
him,  he  left  them  to  the  correction  of  their  own  chief. 
It  was  from  the  island  of  Huaheine  that  Captain  Fur- 
neaux  received  into  his  ship  a  young  man  named  Omai, 
a  native  of  Ulietea,  of  whom  so  much  hath  since  been 
known  and  written.  This  choice  Captain  Cook  at  first 
disapproved,  as  thinking  that  the  youth  was  not  a  pro- 
per sample  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Society  Islands; 
being  inferior  to  many  of  them  in  birth  and  acquired 
rank,  and  not  having  any  peculiar  advantage  in  point 
of  shape,  figure,  or  complexion.  The  captain  after- 
ward found  reason  to  be  better  satisfied  with  Omai's 
having  accompanied  our  navigators,  to  England. 

During  the  short  stay  of  the  vessels  at  Huaheine, 
our  people  were  very  successful  in  obtaining  supplies 
of  provisions.  No  less  than  three  hundred  hogs,  be- 
sides fowls  and  fruit,  were  procured ;  and  had  the  ships 
continued  longer  at  the  place,  the  quantity  might  have 
been  greatly  increased.  Such  was  the  fertility  of  this 
small  island,  that  none  of  these  articles  of  refreshment 
were  seemingly  diminished,  but  appeared  to  be  as  plen- 
tiful as  ever. 

From  Huaheine  our  navigators  sailed  for  Ulietea; 
where  trade  was  carried  on  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
a  most  friendly  intercourse  renewed  between  Caj)tain 
Cook  and  Oreo,  the  chief  of  the  island.  Here  Tupia 
was  inquired  after  with  particular  eagerness,  and  the  in- 
quirers were  perfeccly  satisfied  with  the  account  which 
was  given  of  the  occasion  of  that  Indian's  decease. 

On  the  morning  of  the  I5th,  the  English  were  sur- 
prised at  finding  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ulietea 
came  ofif  to  the  ships,  as  had  hithero  been  customary. 
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As  two  men  belonging  to  the  Adventure  had  stayed  on 
shore  all  night,  contrary  to  orders,  Captain  Cook's  first 
conjectures  were,  that  the  natives  had  stripped  them, 
and  were  afraid  of  the  revenge  which  would  be  taken 
of  the  insult.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  The 
men  had  been  treated  with  great  civility,  and  couLd 
assign  no  cause  for  the  precipitate  flight  of  the  Indians. 
All  that  the  captain  could  learn  was,  that  several  were 
killed  and  others  wounded,  by  the  guns  of  the  English. 
I'his  information  alarmed  him  for  the  safety  of  some 
of  our  people,  who  had  been  sent  out  in  two  boats 
to  the  island  of  Otaha.  He  determined,  therefore,  if 
possible,  to  see  the  chief  himself.  When  he  came  up 
to  him,  Oreo  threw  his  arms  around  our  commander's 
neck,  and  burst  into  tears ;  in  which  he  was  accom- 
panied by  all  the  women,  and  some  of  the  men  ;  so 
that  the  lamentations  became  general.  Astonishment 
alone  kept  Captain  Cook  from  joining  in  their  grief. 
At  last,  the  whole  which  he  could  collect  from  his 
inquiries  was,  that  the  natives  had  been  alarmed  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  the  English  boats,  and 
imagined  that  the  captain,  upon  the  supposition  of  the 
desertion  of  his  men,  would  use  violent  means  for  the 
recovery  of  his  loss.  When  the  matter  was  explained, 
it  was  acknowledged  that  not  a  single  inhabitant,  or  a 
single  Englishman,  had  been  hurt.  This  groundless 
consternation  displayed  in  a  strong  light  the  timorous 
disposition  of  the  people  of  the  Society  islands. 

Our  navigators  were  as  successful  in  procuring  pro- 
visions at  Ulietea  as  they  had  been  at  lluaheine.  Cap- 
tain Cook  judged  that  the  number  of  hogs  obtained 
amounted  to  four  hundred  or  upwards :  many  of  them, 
indeed,  were  only  roasters,  while  others  exceeded  a 
hundred  pounds  in  weight ;  but  the  general  run  was 
from  forty  to  sixty.  A  larger  quantity  was  offered 
than  the  ships  could  contain ;  so  that  our  countrymen 
were  enabled  to  proceed  on  their  voyage  with  no  small 
degree  of  comfort  and  advantage. 

Our  commander,  by  his  second  visit  to  the  Society 
islands,  gained  a  farther  knowledge  of  their  general 
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State,  and  of  the  customs  of  the  inhabitants.     It  ap- 

{)eared,  that  a  Spanish  ship  had  been  lately  at  Ota- 
leite,  and  the  natives  complained,  that  a  disease  had 
been  communicated  to  them  by  the  people  of  this  vessel, 
which,  according  to  their  account,  affected  the  head, 
the  throat,  and  the  stomach,  and  at  length  ended  in 
death.  With  regard  to  a  certain  disorder,  the  effects 
of  which  have  so  fatally  been  felt  in  the  latter  ages  of 
the  world.  Captain  Cook's  inquiries  could  not  abso- 
lutely determine  whether  it  was  known  to  the  islanders 
before  they  were  visited  by  the  Europeans.  If  it  was 
of  recent  origin,  the  introduction  of  it  was,  without 
a  dissentient  voice,  ascribed  to  the  voyage  of  M,  de 
Bougainville. 

One  thing  which  our  commander  was  solicitous  to 
ascertain,  was,  whether  human  sacrifices  constituted  a 
part  of  the  religious  customs  of  these  people.  The 
man  of  whom  he  had  made  his  inquiries,  and  several 
other  natives  took  some  pains  to  explain  the  matter ; 
but,  from  our  people's  ignorance  of  the  language  of 
the  country,  their  explication  could  not  be  understood. 
Captain  Cook  afterwards  learned  from  Omai  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Society  islands  offer  human  sacri- 
fices to  the  Supreme  13einp,  What  relates  to  funeral 
ceremonies  excepted,  all  the  knowledge  he  could  ob- 
tain concerning  their  religion  was  very  imperfect  and 
defective. 

The  captain  had  an  opportunity,  in  this  voyage  of 
rectifying  the  great  injustice  which  had  been  done 
to  the  women  of  Otaheite  and  the  neighbouring  isles. 
They  had  been  represented  as  ready,  without  excep- 
tion, to  grant  the  last  favour  to  any  man  who  would 
come  up  to  their  price :  but  our  commander  found  that 
this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  The  favours  both  of 
the  married  women  and  of  the  unmarried,  of  the  better 
sort,  were  as  dilficult  to  be  obtained  in  the  Society 
islands  as  in  any  other  country  whatever.  Even  witli 
respect  to  the  unmarried  females  of  the  lower  class, 
ihe  charge  was  not  indiscriminately  true.  There  were 
many  of  these  who  would  not  admit  of  indecent  fami- 
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liarities.  The  setting  this  subject  in  a  proper  light 
must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  agreeable  effects  of 
Captain  Cook's  second  voyage.  Kvery  enlightened 
mind  will  rejoice  at  what  conduces  to  the  honour  of 
human  nature  in  general,  and  of  the  female  sex  in  par- 
ticular. Chastity  is  so  eminently  the  glory  of  that  sex, 
and,  indeed,  is  so  essentially  connected  with  the  good 
order  of  society,  that  it  must  be  a  satisfaction  to  reflect, 
that  there  is  no  country,  however  ignorant  or  barbar- 
ous, in  which  this  virtue  is  not  regarded  as  an  object 
of  moral  obligation. 

This  voyage  enabled  our  commander  to  gain  some 
farther  knowledge  concerning  tlie  geography  of  the 
Society  isles ;  and  he  found  it  highly  probable,  that 
Otaheite  is  of  greater  extent  than  he  had  computed  it 
in  his  former  estimation.  The  astronomers  did  not 
neglect  to  set  up  their  observatories,  and  to  make  ob- 
servations suited  to  their  purpose. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  Captain  Cook  sailed 
from  Ulietea,  directing  his  course  to  the  west,  with 
an  inclination  to  the  south.  Land  was  discovered  on 
the  23rd  of  the  month,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Harvey's  Island.  On  the  1st  of  October,  he  reached 
the  island  of  Middleburg.  While  he  was  looking 
about  for  a  landing  place,  two  canoes,  each  of  them 
conducted  by  two  or  three  men,  came  boldly  along- 
side the  ship,  and  some  of  the  people  entered  it  witii- 
out  hesitation.  This  mark  of  confidence  inspired  our 
commander  with  so  good  an  opinion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, that  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  pay  them  a 
visit,  which  he  did  the  next  day.  Scarcely  had  the 
vessels  gotten  to  an  anchor,  before  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  great  number  of  canoes,  full  of  the 
natives,  who  brought  with  them  cloth,  and  various 
curiosities,  which  they  exchanged  for  nails,  and  such 
other  articles  as  were  adapted  to  their  fancy.  Among 
those  who  came  on  board,  was  a  chief,  named  'i'ioony, 
whose  friendship  Captain  Cook  immediately  gained 
by  proper  presents,  consisting  principally  of  a  hatchet 
and  some  spike-nails.     A  pai.y  of  our  navigators, 
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With  the  captain  at  the  head  of  ihcm,  havings  em- 
barked in  two  boats,  proceeded  to  tlie  shore,  where 
they  found  an  immense  crowd  of  people,  who  wel- 
comed them  to  the  island  with  loud  acclamations. 
There  was  not  so  much  as  a  stick,  or  any  other 
weapon,  in  the  hands  of  a  siiig;le  native,  so  paciric 
were  their  dispositions  and  intentions.  They  seemed 
to  be  more  desirous  of  giving  than  receiving;  and 
many  of  them,  who  could  not  approacli  near  to  tlio 
l)oats,  threw  into  them,  over  the  heads  of  others, 
whole  bales  of  cloth,  and  then  retired,  without  either 
asking  or  waiting  for  any  thing  in  return.  The  whole 
day  was  spent  by  our  navigators  in  the  most  agree- 
able manner.  When  they  returned  on  board  in  the 
evening,  every  one  expressed  how  much  he  was  de- 
lighted with  the  country,  and  the  very  obliging  be- 
haviour of  the  inhabitants,  who  seemed  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  their  endeavours  to  give  pleasure  to  our 
people.  All  this  conduct  appeared  to  be  the  result 
of  the  most  pure  good  nature,  perhaps  without  being 
accompanied  with  much  sentiment  or  feeling;  for 
when  Captain  Cook  signified  to  the  chief  his  inten- 
tion of  quitting  the  island,  he  did  not  seem  to  be  in 
the  least  moved.  Among  other  articles  presented  by 
tiie  captain  to  Tioony,  he  left  him  an  assortment  of 
garden  seeds,  which,  if  properly  used,  might  be  of 
great  future  benefit  to  the  country. 

From  Middleburg,  the  ships  saded  down  to  Amster- 
dam, the  natives  of  which  island  were  equally  ready 
with  those  of  the  former  place  to  maintain  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  English.  Like  the  people  of 
JVliddleburg,  they  brought  nothing  with  them  but 
cloth,  matting,  and  such  other  articles  as  could  be  of 
little  service  ;  and  for  these  our  seamen  were  so  simple 
as  to  barter  away  their  clothes.  To  put  a  stop,  there- 
fore to  so  injurious  a  tratHc,  and  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary refreshments,  the  captain  gnve  orders,  that  no 
sort  of  curiosities  should  be  purchased  by  any  person 
wiiatever.  This  injunction  produced  the  desired  eifect. 
When  the  inhubiuiuti  yaw  that  the   l-^iiijish  would 
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deal  with  them  for  nothing  but  eatables,  they  brou<jht 
ort'  bananas  and  cocoa-nuts  in  abundance,  together 
witli  some  fowls  and  pigs ;  all  ot  winch  they  ex- 
changed for  small  nails  and  pieces  of  cloth.  Kven 
a  few  old  rags  were  sutHcicnt  for  tlie  purchase  of  a 
pig  or  a  fowl. 

The  method  of  carrying  on  trade  bemg  settlud,  and 
proper  officers  having  been  appointed  to  prevent  dis- 
putes, our  commander's  next  object  was  to  obtain  as 
complete  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  tlie  island  of 
Amsterdam.  In  this  he  was  much  facilitated  by  a 
friendship  which  he  had  formed  with  Attago,  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  country.  Captain  Cook  was  struck 
with  admiration,  when  he  surveyed  the  beauty  and 
cultivation  of  the  island.  He  thought  himself  trans- 
ported into  the  most  fertile  plains  of  Europe.  There 
was  not  an  inch  of  waste  ground.  The  roads  occu- 
pied no  larger  a  space  than  was  absolutely  necessary, 
and  the  fences  did  not  take  up  above  four  inches  each, 
Even  such  a  small  portion  of  ground  was  not  wholly 
lost;  for  many  of  the  fences  themselves  contained 
useful  trees  or  plants.  I'he  scene  was  every  where 
the  same ;  and  nature,  assisted  by  a  little  art,  no 
where  assumes  a  more  splendid  appearance  than  in 
this  island. 

Friendly  as  were  the  natives  of  Amsterdam,  they 
were  not  entirely  free  from  the  I'iievish  disposition 
which  had  so  often  been  remarked  in  the  islanders  of 
the  Southern  Ocean.  The  instances,  however,  of 
this  kind,  which  occurred,  were  not  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  produce  any  extraordinary  degree  of  trouble,  or 
to  involve  our  people  in  a  cjuarrel  with  the  inhabitants. 

Captain  Cook's  introduction  to  the  king  of  tlie 
island  afforded  a  scene  somewhat  remarkable.  His 
majesty  was  seated  with  so  much  sullen  and  stupid 
gravity,  that  the  captain  took  him  for  an  idiot,  whom 
the  Indians,  from  some  superstitious  reasons,  were 
ready  to  worship.  When  our  commander  saluted  and 
spoke  to  him,  he  neither  answered,  nor  took  the  least 
notice  of  him  j  nor  did  he  alter  a  single  feature  of  his 
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countenance.  Kven  the  presents  which  were  made  to 
him  could  not  induce  him  to  resign  a  bit  of  his  gravity, 
or  to  speak  one  word,  or  to  turn  his  head  either  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left.  As  he  was  in  the  prime  of 
life,  it  was  possible  that  a  false  sense  of  dignity  might 
engage  him  to  assume  so  solemn  a  stupidity  of  appear- 
ance. In  the  history  of  mankind,  instances  might  pro- 
bably be  found  which  would  confirm  this  supposition. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  two  islands  of  Middleburg 
and  Amsterdam  are  guarded  from  the  sea  by  a  reef  of 
coral  rocks,  which  extend  out  from  the  shore  about 
one  hundred  fathoms.  On  this  reef  the  force  of  the  sea 
is  spent  before  it  reaches  the  land.  The  same,  indeed, 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  situation  of  all  the  tropical 
isles  which  our  commander  had  seen  in  that  part  of  the 
globe ;  and  hence  arises  an  evidence  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  Providence ;  as  by  such  a  provision, 
nature  has  effectually  secured  them  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea,  though  many  of  them  are  mere  points, 
when  compared  with  the  vast  ocean  by  which  they  are 
surrounded. 

In  Amsterdam,  Mr.  Forster  not  only  found  the  same 
plants  that  are  at  Otaheite  and  the  neighbouring 
islands,  but  several  others,  which  are  not  to  be  met 
with  in  those  places.  Captain  Cook  took  care,  by  a 
proper  assortment  of  garden-seeds  and  pulse,  to  in- 
crease the  vegetable  stock  of  the  inhabitants. 

Hogs  and  fowls  were  the  only  domestic  animals  that 
were  seen  in  these  islands.  The  former  are  of  the 
same  sort  with  those  which  have  been  met  with  in 
other  parts  of  the  Southern  Ocean ;  but  the  latter  are 
far  superior,  being  as  large  as  any  in  Europe,  and 
equal,  if  not  preferable,  with  respect  to  the  goodness 
of  their  flesh.  • 

Both  men  and  women  are  of  a  common  size  with 
Europeans.  Their  colour  is  that  of  a  lightish  copper, 
and  with  a  greater  uniformity  than  occurs  among  the 
natives  of  Otaheite  and  the  Society  Isles.  Some  of  the 
English  gentlemen  were  of  opinion,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of   Middleburg  and  Amsterdam  were  a  much 
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handsomer  race;  wlule  otlicrs  with  whom  Captain 
(look  comuirrctl,  maintaimul  a  cimtrary  sentiment. 
However  this  may  be,  tlieir  shape  is  good,  their  fea- 
tures reg^ular,  amt  they  are  active,  brisk,  and  lively. 
The  women,  in  particular,  are  the  merriest  creatures 
our  commander  had  ever  met  with :  and,  provided  any 
person  seemed  pleased  with  them,  they  wouhl  keep 
chattering  by  his  side  without  the  least  invitation,  or 
considering  whether  they  were  understood.  They  ap- 
peared in  general  to  be  modest,  though  there  were 
several  amongst  them  of  a  diH'erent  character.  As 
there  were  yet  on  board  some  complaints  of  a  certain 
disorder,  the  captain  took  all  possible  care  to  prevent 
its  communication.  Our  navigators  were  fre(iueiitly 
entertained  by  the  women  witli  songs,  and  this  in  a 
manner  which  was  by  no  means  disagreeable.  I'hey 
had  a  method  of  keeping  time  by  snapping  their  fingers. 
I'heir  music  was  harmonious  as  well  as  their  voices, 
and  there  was  a  considerable  degree  of  compass  in 
their  notes. 

A  singular  custom  was  found  to  prevail  in  these 
islands.  The  greater  part  of  the  people  were  observed 
to  have  lost  one  or  both  of  their  little  fingers;  and 
this  was  not  peculiar  to  rank,  age,  or  sex  ;  nor  was 
the  amputation  restricted  to  any  specific  period  of 
life.  Our  navigators  endeavoured  in  vain  to  discover 
the  reason  of  so  extraordinary  a  practice. 

A  very  extensive  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
Middleburg  and  Amsterdam  could  not  be  obtained 
during  the  short  stay  which  was  made  tliere  by  the 
English.  However,  the  more  they  inquired  into  it, 
the  more  they  found  that  it  was,  in  general,  the  same 
with  that  which  is  spoken  at  Otaheite  and  the  Society 
isles.  'I'he  difii'erence  is  not  greater  than  what  fre- 
quently occurs  betwixt  the  most  northern  and  western 
parts  of  England. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  Captain  Cook  proceeded  on 
his  voyage.  His  intention  was  to  sail  directly  to 
Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  in  New  Zealand,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  in  wood  and  water,  after  which  he 
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was  to  pursue  his  discoveries  to  the  south  and  the 
oast.  The  day  after  h(;  (|uitted  Amsterdam,  he  passed 
the  island  of  IMIstart  j  an  island  which  had  been  dis- 
covered by  lasman. 

On  the  21st,  he  made  the  land  of  New  Zealand,  at 
the  distance  of  eiglit  or  ten  leagues  from  Table  Cape. 
As  our  commander  was  very  desirous  of  leaving  in 
the  country  such  an  assortment  of  animals  and  vege- 
tables as  might  greatly  contribute  to  the  future  bene- 
fit of  the  inhabitants,  one  of  the  first  things  which  he 
did  was  to  give  to  a  chief,  who  had  come  off  in  a  canoe, 
two  boars,  two  sows,  four  hens,  and  two  cocks,  to- 
gether with  a  quantity  of  seeds.  The  seeds  were  of 
the  most  useful  kind;  such  as  wheat,  french  and  kid- 
ney beans,  pease,  cabbage,  turnips,  onions,  carrots, 
parsnips,  and  yams.  The  man  to  whom  these  several 
articles  were  presented,  though  he  was  much  more 
enraptured  with  a  spike-nail  half  the  length  of  his 
arm,  promised,  however,  to  take  care  of  them,  and, 
in  particular,  not  to  kill  any  of  the  animals.  If  he 
adhered  to  his  promise,  they  would  be  sufficient,  in  a 
due  course  of  time,  to  stock  the  whole  island. 

It  was  the  3rd  of  November  before  Captain  Cook 
brought  the  Resolution  into  Ship  Cove,  in  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound.  He  had  been  beating  about  the 
island  from  the  21st  of  October,  during  which  time 
his  vessel  was  exposed  to  a  variety  of  tempestuous 
weather.  In  one  instance  he  had  been  driven  off  the 
land  by  a  furious  storm,  which  lasted  two  days,  and 
which  would  have  been  dangerous  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, had  it  not  fortunately  happened  that  it  was  fair 
overhead,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  be  appre- 
hensive of  a  lee-shore.  In  the  course  of  the  bad 
weather  which  succeeded  this  storm,  the  Adventure 
was  separated  from  the  Resolution,  and  was  never 
seen  or  heard  of  through  the  whole  remainder  of  the 
voyage. 

The  first  object  of  our  commander's  attention,  after 
his  arrival  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  was  to  provide 
for  the  repair  of  hia  3hip,  which  had  sufifer^:  1  in  various 
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respects,  and  especially  in  her  sails  and  rigging.  An- 
other matter  which  called  for  his  notice  was  the  state 
of  the  bread  belonging  to  the  vessel ;  and  he  had  the 
mortification  of  finding,  that  a  large  quantity  of  it  was 
damaged.  To  repair  this  loss  in  the  best  manner  lie 
was  able,  he  ordered  all  the  casks  to  be  opened,  the 
bread  to  be  picked,  and  such  parcels  of  it  to  be  baked, 
in  the  copper  oven,  as  could  by  that  means  be  re- 
covered. Notwithstanding  this  care,  four  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninety-two  pounds  were  found 
totally  unfit  for  use ;  and  about  three  thousand  pounds 
more  could  only  be  eaten  by  people  in  the  situation 
of  our  navigators. 

Captain  Cook  was  early  in  his  inquiries  concerning 
the  animals  which  had  been  left  at  New  Zealand,  in 
the  former  part  of  his  voyage.  He  saw  the  youngest 
of  the  two  sows  that  Captain  Furneaux  had  put  on 
shore  in  Cannibal  Cove.  She  was  in  good  condition, 
and  very  tame.  The  boar  and  other  sow,  if  our  com- 
mander was  rightly  informed,  were  taken  away  and 
separated,  but  not  killed.  He  was  told  that  the  two 
goats,  which  he  had  landed  up  the  Sound,  had  been 
destroyed  by  a  rascally  native  of  the  name  of  Gou- 
biah ;  so  that  the  captain  had  the  grief  of  discovering 
that  all  his  benevolent  endeavours  to  stock  the  coun- 
try with  useful  animals  were  likely  to  be  frustrated  by 
the  very  people  whom  he  was  anxious  to  serve.  The 
gardens  had  met  with  a  better  fate.  Every  thing  in 
them,  excepting  potatoes,  the  inhabitants  had  left  en- 
tirely to  nature,  who  had  so  well  performed  her  part, 
that  most  of  the  articles  were  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Notwithstanding  the  inattention  and  folly  of  the 
New  Zealanders,  Captain  Cook  still  continued  his  zeal 
for  their  benefit.  To  the  inhabitants  who  resided  at  the 
Cove,  he  gave  a  boar,  a  young  sow,  two  cocks^  and  two 
hens,  which  had  been  brought  from  the  Society  islands. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  West  Bay,  he  ordered  to  be 
landed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Indians,  four 
hogs,  being  three  sows  and  one  boar,  together  with 
two  cocks  and  two  hens.     They  were  carried  a  little 
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way  into  the  woods,  and  as  much  food  was  left  them 
as  wouiil  serve  them  for  ten  or  twelve  days;  which 
was  done  to  prevent  their  coming  down  to  the  shore 
in  search  of  sustenance,  and  by  that  means  being  dis- 
covered by  the  natives.  The  captain  was  desirous 
of  replacing  the  two  goats  which  Goubiah  was  under- 
stood to  have  killed,  by  leaving  behind  him  the  only 
two  that  yet  remained  in  his  possession.  But  he  had 
the  misfortune,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Queen 
(yharlotte's  Sound  to  lose  the  ram;   and  this 
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manner  for  which  it  was  not  easy  to  assign  the  cause, 
W  hether  it  was  owing  to  any  thing  he  had  eaten,  or 
to  his  being  stung  with  nettles,  which  were  very 
plentiful  in  the  place,  he  was  seized  with  fits  that 
bordered  upon  madness.  In  one  of  these  fits,  he  was 
supposed  to  have  run  into  the  sea,  and  to  have  been 
drowned :  and  thus  every  method  which  our  com- 
mander had  taken  to  stock  the  country  with  sheep  and 
goats,  proved  ineffectual.  He  hoped  to  be  more  suc- 
cessful with  respect  to  the  boars  and  sows,  and  the 
cocks  and  hens,  which  he  left  in  the  island. 

While  the  boatswain,  one  day,  and  a  party  of  men, 
were  employed  in  cutting  broom,  some  of  them  stole 
several  things  from  a  private  hut  of  the  natives,  in  which 
was  deposited  most  of  the  treasures  they  had  received 
from  the  liinglish  as  well  as  property  of  their  own. 
Complaint  being  made  by  the  Indians  to  Captain  Cook, 
and  a  particular  man  of  the  boatswain's  party  having 
been  pointed  out  to  the  captain,  as  the  person  who  had 
committed  the  theft,  he  ordered  him  to  be  punished  in 
their  presence.  With  this  th^^y  went  away  seemingly 
satisfied,  although  they  did  not  recover  any  of  the 
articles  which  they  had  lost.  It  was  always  a  maxim 
with  our  commander,  to  punish  the  least  crimes  which 
any  of  his  people  were  guilty  of  with  regard  to  uncivi- 
lized nations.  Their  robbing  us  with  impunity  he  by 
no  means  considered  as  a  reason  for  our  treating  them 
in  the  same  manner.  Addicted  as  the  New  Zealanders 
were,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  stealing,  a  disposition 
which  must  have  been  very  much  increased  by  the  no- 
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velty  and  allurement  of  the  objects  presented  to  their 
view ;  they  had,  nevertheless,  when  injured  themselves, 
such  a  sense  of  justice  as  to  apply  to  Captain  Cook  for 
redress.  The  best  method,  in  his  opinion,  of  preserving 
a  good  understanding  with  the  inhabitants  of  countries 
in  this  state  of  society,  is,  first,  to  convince  them  of  the 
superiority  we  have  over  them  in  consequence  of  our 
fire  arms,  and  then  to  be  always  upon  our  guard.  Such 
a  conduct,  united  with  strict  honesty  and  gentle  treat- 
ment, will  convince  them,  that  it  is  their  intsrest  not 
to  disturb  us,  and  prevent  them  from  forming  any 
general  plan  of  attack. 

In  this  second  visit  of  our  navigators  to  New  Zealand, 
they  met  with  indubitable  evidence  that  the  natives 
were  eaters  of  human  flesh.  The  proofs  of  this  fact  had 
a  most  powerful  influence  on  the  mind  of  Oedidee,  a 
youth  of  Bolabola,  whom  Captain  Cook  had  brought  in 
the  Resolution  from  Ulietea.  He  was  so  affected,  that 
he  became  perfectly  motionless,  and  exhibited  such  a 
picture  of  horror,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  art  to  describe  that  passion  with  half  the  force  with 
which  it  appeared  in  his  countenance.  When  he  was 
roused  from  this  state  by  some  of  the  English,  he  burst 
into  tears ;  continued  to  weep  and  scold  by  turns ;  told 
the  New  Zealanders  that  they  were  vile  men ;  and 
assured  them,  that  be  would  not  be  any  longer  their 
friend.  He  would  not  so  much  as  permit  them  to 
come  near  him ;  and  he  refused  to  accept  or  even  to 
touch,  the  knife  by  which  some  human  flesh  had  been 
cut  off.  Such  was  Oedidee's  indijjnation  against  tfie 
abominable  custom ;  and  our  commander  has  justly 
remarked,  that  it  was  an  indignation  worthy  to  be 
imitated  by  every  rational  being.  The  conduct  of  this 
young  man,  upon  the  present  occasion,  strongly  points 
out  the  diflbrence  which  had  taken  place,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Society  islands  and  those  of  New  Zealand.  It  was  our 
commander's  firm  opinion,  that  the  only  human  flesh 
which  was  eaten  by  these  people  was  that  of  their 
enemies,  who  had  been  slain  in  battle. 
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During  the  stay  of  our  voyagers  in  Queen  Cliai- 
lotte's  Sound,  tliey  were  plentifully  supplied  with  fish, 
procured  from  the  natives  at  a  very  easy  rate  ;  and, 
besides  the  vegetables  afforded  by  their  own  gardens, 
they  every  where  found  plenty  of  scurvy-grass  and 
celery.  These  Captain  Cook  ordered  to  be  dressed 
every  day  for  all  his  hands.  By  the  attention  which 
he  paid  to  his  men  in  the  article  of  provisions,  they 
had  for  three  months  lived  principally  on  a  fresh  diet, 
and,  at  this  time,  there  was  not  a  sick  or  corbutic 
person  on  board. 

The  morning  before  the  captain  sailed,  he  wrote  a 
memorandum,  containing  such  information  as  he 
thought  necessary  for  Captain  Furneaux,  in  case  he 
should  put  into  the  sound.  This  memorandum  was 
buried  in  a  bottle  under  the  root  of  a  tree  m  the  garden ; 
and  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  could  not  avoid  being 
discovered,  if  either  Captain  Furneaux,  or  any  other 
European,  should  chance  to  arrive  at  the  cove. 

Our  commander  did  not  leave  New  Zealand  without 
making  such  remarks  on  the  coast  between  Cape  Tee- 
rawhitte  and  Cape  Palliser  as  may  be  of  service  to 
future  navigators.  It  being  now  the  unanimous  opi- 
nion that  the  Adventure  was  no  where  upon  the  island. 
Captain  Cook  gave  up  all  expectations  of  seeing  her 
any  more  during  the  voyage.  This  circumstance,  how- 
ever, did  not  discourage  him  from  fully  exploring  the 
southern  parts  of  the  Pacific  occan,  in  the  doing  of 
which  he  intended  to  employ  the  whole  of  the  ensuing 
season.  When  he  quitted  the  coast,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction to  find  that  not  a  man  of  the  crew  was  de- 
jected, or  thought  that  the  dangers,  they  had  yet  to  go 
through,  were  in  the  least  augmented  by  their  being 
alone.  Such  was  the  confidence  they  placed  in  their 
commander,  that  they  were  as  ready  to  proceed  cheer- 
fully to  the  south,  or  wherever  he  might  lead  them,  as 
if  the  Adventure,  or  even  a  larger  number  of  ships  had 
been  in  company. 

On  the  2()th  of  November,  Captain  Cook  sailed  from 
New  Zealaud  in  search  of  a  continent^  and  steered  to 
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the  south,  inclining"  to  the  east.  Some  days  after  this, 
our  navigators  reckoned  themselves  to  be  antipodes  to 
their  friends  in  London,  and  consequently  were  at  as 
great  a  distance  from  them  as  possible.  The  first  ice 
island  was  seen  on  the  12th  of  December,  farther  south 
than  the  first  ice  which  had  been  met  with  after  leav- 
ing the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  preceding  year. 
In  the  progress  of  the  voyage,  ice  islands  continually 
occurred,  and  the  navigation  became  more  and  more 
difficult  and  dangerous.  When  our  people  were  in 
the  latitude  of  67°  5'  south,  they  all  at  once  got  within 
such  a  cluster  of  these  islands,  together  with  a  large 
quantity  of  loose  pieces,  that  to  keep  clear  of  them 
was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty.  On  the  22nd  of 
the  month,  the  Resolution  was  in  the  highest  latitude 
she  had  yet  reached  ^  and  circumstances  now  became 
so  unfavourable,  that  our  commander  thought  of  re- 
turning more  to  the  north.  Here  there  was  no  pro- 
bability of  finding  any  land,  or  a  possibility  of  getting 
farther  south.  To  have  proceeded,  therefore,  to  the 
east  in  this  latitude,  must  have  been  improper,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  ice,  but  because  a  vast  space  of 
sea  to  the  north  must  have  been  left  unexplored,  in 
which  there  might  lie  a  large  tract  of  country.  It 
was  only  by  visiting  those  parts,  that  it  could  be  de- 
termined whether  such  a  supposition  was  well  founded. 
As  our  navigators  advanced  to  the  north-east  on  the 
24th,  the  ice  islands  increased  so  fast  upon  them,  that, 
at  noon,  they  could  see  nearly  a  hundred  around  them, 
besides  an  immense  number  of  small  pieces.  In  this 
situation  they  spent  Christmas-day,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  had  done  in  the  former  year.  Happily 
our  people  had  continual  day-light,  and  clear  weather 
for  had  it  been  as  foggy  as  it  was  on  some  preceding 
days,  nothing  less  than  a  miracle  could  have  saved 
them  from  being  dashed  to  pieces. 

While  the  Resolution  was  in  the  high  latitudes, 
many  of  her  company  were  attacked  with  a  slight 
fever,  occasioned  by  colds.  The  disorder,  however, 
yielded  to  the  simplest  remedies,  and  was  generally 
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removed  in  a  few  days.  On  the  5th  of  January,  1774, 
the  ship  not  being  then  in  much  more  than  fifty  de- 
grees of  latitude,  there  were  only  one  or  two  persons 
on  the  sick  list. 

After  Captain  Cook,  agreeably  to  his  late  resolution, 
had  traversed  a  large  extent  of  ocean,  without  disco- 
vering land,  he  again  directed  his  course  to  the  south- 
ward. By  the  30th  of  the  month,  through  obstructions 
and  difficulties,  which,  from  their  similar  nature  to 
those  already  mentioned,  it  would  be  tedious  to  repeat, 
he  reached  to  the  seventy-first  degree  of  latitude.  Thus 
far  had  he  gone  :  but  to  have  proceeded  farther  would 
have  been  the  height  of  folly  and  madness.  It  would 
have  been  exposing  himself,  his  men,  and  his  ship,  to 
the  utmost  danger,  and  perhaps  to  destruction,  without 
the  least  prospect  of  advantage.  The  captain  was  of 
opinion,  as  indeed  were  most  of  the  gentlemen  oa 
board,  that  the  ice  now  in  sight  extended  quite  to  the 
pole,  or  might  join  to  some  land,  to  which  it  might  be 
fixed  from  the  earliest  time.  If,  however,  there  be 
such  land,  it  can  afford  no  better  retreat  for  birds,  or 
any  other  animals,  than  the  ice  itself,  with  which  it 
must  be  wholly  covered.  Though  our  commander  had 
not  only  the  ambition  of  going  farther  than  any  one 
had  done  before,  but  of  proceedmg  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  for  man  to  go,  he  was  the  less  dissatisfied  with 
the  interruption  he  now  met  ^ith,  as  it  shortened  the 
dangers  and  hardships  inseparable  from  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  southern  polar  regions.  In  fact  he  was 
impelled  by  inevitable  necessity  to  tack,  and  stand 
back  to  the  north. 

The  determination  which  Captain  Cook  now  formed 
was  to  spend  the  ensuing  winter  within  the  tropic,  if 
he  met  with  no  employment  before  he  came  there.  He 
was  well  satisfied,  that  no  continent  was  to  be  found 
in  this  ocean,  but  what  must  lie  so  far  to  the  south,  as 
to  be  wholly  inaccessible  on  account  of  ice.  If  there 
existed  a  continent  in  the  southern  Atlantic  Ocean, 
he  was  sensible  that  he  could  not  explore  it,  without 
having  the  whole  summer  before  them.     Upoa  a  sup- 
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position,  on  the  other  hand,  that  tliere  is  no  land  there, 
he  might  undoubtedly  have  reached  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  April.  In  that  ease,  he  would  have  put  an 
end  to  the  finding  of  a  continent;  which  was  indeed 
the  first  object  of  the  voyage.  But  this  could  not 
satisfy  the  extensive  and  magnanimous  mind  of  our 
commander.  He  had  a  good  ship,  expressly  sent  out 
on  discoveries,  a  healthy  crew,  and  was  not  in  want 
either  of  stores  or  of  provisions.  In  such  circum- 
stances, to  have  quitted  this  Southern  Pacific  Ocean, 
would,  he  thought,  have  been  betraying  not  only  a 
want  of  perseverance,  but  of  judgment,  in  supposing 
it  to  have  been  so  well  explored,  that  nothing  farther 
could  be  done.  Although  he  had  proved  that  there 
was  no  continent  but  what  must  lie  far  to  the  south, 
there  remained,  nevertheless,  room  for  very  large 
islands  in  places  wholly  unexamined.  Many,  like- 
wise, of  those  which  had  formerly  been  discovered  had 
been  but  imperfectly  explored,  and  their  situations 
were  as  imperfectly  known.  He  was  also  pursuaded, 
that  his  continuing  some  time  longer  in  this  sea  would 
be  productive  of  improvements  in  navigation  and  geo- 
graphy, as  well  as  in  other  sciences. 

In  consequence  of  these  views,  it  was  Captain  Cook's 
intention  first  to  go  in  search  of  the  land  said  to  have 
been  discovered  by  Juan  Fernandez,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. If  he  should  fail  in  finding  this  land,  he  pro- 
posed to  direct  his  course  in  quest  of  Easter  Island,  or 
Davis's  Land,  the  situation  of  which  was  known  with 
so  little  certainty,  that  none  of  the  attempts  lately  made 
for  its  discovery  had  been  successful.  He  next  in- 
tended to  get  within  the  tropic,  and  then  to  proceed 
to  the  west,  touching  at,  and  settling  the  situations  of 
such  islands,  as  he  might  meet  with  till  he  arrived  at 
Otaheite,  where  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  stop,  to 
look  for  the  Adventure.  It  was  also  in  his  contempla- 
tion to  run  as  far  west  as  the  Tierra  Austral  del  Kspi- 
ritu  Santo,  which  was  discovered  by  Quiros,  and  to 
which  M.  dc  Bougaiaville  has  given  the  name  of  the 
Great  Cyclades.    From  this  land,  it  was  the  captain's 
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plan  to  steer  to  the  south,  and  so  back  to  the  east,  be- 
tween the  latitudes  of  fifty  and  sixty.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  this  plan,  it  was  his  purpose,  if  possible,  to 
attain  the  length  of  Cape  Horn  in  the  ensuing  No- 
vember, when  he  should  have  the  best  part  of  the 
summer  before  him,  to  explore  the  southern  part  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Great  as  was  this  design,  our 
commander  thought  it  capable  of  being  carried  into 
execution;  and  when  he  communicated  it  to  his 
officers,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  it  re- 
ceived their  zealous  and  cheerful  concurrence.  They 
displayed  the  utmost  readiness  for  executing,  in  the 
most  eflfectual  manner,  every  measure  he  thought 
proper  to  adopt.  With  such  good  examples  to  direct 
them,  the  seamen  were  always  obedient  and  alert ; 
and  on  the  present  occasion,  so  far  were  they  from 
wishing  the  voyage  to  be  concluded,  that  they  re- 
joiced at  the  prospect  of  its  being  prolonged  another 
year,  and  of  soon  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  milder 
climate. 

In  pursuing  his  course  to  the  north,  Captain  Cook 
became  well  assured,  that  the  discovery  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, if  any  such  was  ever  made,  could  be  nothing 
more  than  a  small  island.  At  this  time,  the  captain 
was  attacked  by  a  bilious  colic,  the  violence  of  which 
confined  him  to  his  bed.  The  management  of  the 
ship,  upon  this  occasion,  was  left  to  Mr.  Cooper,  the 
first  officer,  who  conducted  her  entirely  to  his  com- 
mander's satisfaction.  It  was  several  days  before  the 
most  dangerous  symptoms  of  Captain  Cook's  disorder 
were  removed ;  during  which  time,  Mr.  Patten  the 
surgeon,  in  attending  upon  him,  manifested  not  only 
the  skilfulness  of  a  physician,  but  the  tenderness  of  a 
nurse.  When  the  captain  began  to  recover,  a  fa- 
vourite dog,  belonging  to  Mr.  Forster,  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  his  tender  stomach.  There  was  no  other  fresh 
meat  whatever  on  board,  and  he  could  eat  not  only 
of  the  broth  which  was  made  of  it,  but  of  the  flesh 
itself,  when  there  was  nothing  else  that  he  was  capa- 
ble of  tasting.    Thus  did  he  derive  nourishment  and 
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strength  from  food,  which  to  most  people  in  Europe, 
would  have  been  in  tiie  highest  degree  disgusting,  and 
productive  of  sickness.  The  necessity  of  the  case 
overcame  every  feeling  of  dislike. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  our  navigators  came  within 
sight  of  Easter  Island,  or  Davis's  Land ;  their  trans- 
actions at  which  place  were  of  too  little  moment  to 
deserve  a  particular  recital.  The  inhabitants  are,  in 
general,  a  slender  race.  In  colour,  features,  and  lan- 
guage, they  bear  such  an  affinity  to  the  people  of  the 
more  western  isles,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
having  been  descended  from  one  common  original. 
It  is  indeed  extraordinary,  that  the  same  nation  should 
have  spread  themselves  to  so  wide  an  extent,  as  to  take 
in  almost  a  fourth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
globe.  With  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  natives 
of  Easter  Island,  it  is  friendly  and  hospitable ;  but 
they  are  as  much  addicted  to  stealing,  as  any  of  their 
neighbours.  The  island  itself  hath  so  little  to  recom- 
mend it,  that  no  nation  need  to  contend  for  the  honour 
of  its  discovery.  So  sparing  has  nature  been  of  her 
favours  to  this  spot,  that  there  is  in  it  no  safe  an- 
chorage, no  wood  for  fuel,  no  fresh  water  worth  taking 
on  board.  The  most  remarkable  objects  in  the  coun- 
try are  some  surprising  gigantic  statues,  which  were 
first  seen  by  Roggewein. 

It  was  with  pleasure  that  our  commander  quitted  a 
place,  which  could  afford  such  slender  accommodations 
to  voyagers,  and  directed  his  course  for  the  Marquesas 
Islands.  He  had  not  been  long  at  sea,  before  he  was 
again  attacked  by  his  bilious  disorder.  The  attack, 
however,  was  not  so  violent  as  the  former  one  had 
been.  He  had  reason  to  believe,  that  the  return  of 
his  disease  was  owing  to  his  having  exposed  and  fa- 
tigued himself  too  much  at  Easter  Island. 

On  the  6th  and  7th  of  April,  our  navigators  came 
within  sight  of  four  islands,  which  they  knew  to  be  the 
Marquesas.  To  one  of  them,  which  was  a  new  disco- 
very. Captain  Cook  gave  the  name  of  Hood's  Island, 
after  that  of  the  young  gentleman  by  whom  it  was  first 
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seen.  As  soon  as  the  ship  was  brought  to  an  anchor 
in  Madre  de  Dios,  or  Resolution  Bay,  in  the  Island  of 
St.  Christina,  a  traffic  commenced,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  natives  would  frequently  keep  our  goods, 
without  making  any  return.  At  last  the  captain  was 
obliged  to  fire  a  musket-ball  over  one  man,  who  had 
several  times  treated  the  English  in  this  manner.  This 
produced  only  a  temporary  effect.  Too  many  of  the 
Indians  having  come  on  board,  our  commander,  who 
was  going  into  a  boat  to  find  a  convenient  place  for 
mooring  the  ship,  said  to  the  officers,  "  You  must  look 
well  after  these  people  or  they  will  certainly  carry  off 
somethmg  or  other."  Scarcely  had  he  gotten  into  the 
boat,  when  he  was  informed,  that  they  had  stolen  an 
iron  stanchion  from  the  opposite  gangway,  and  were 
carrying  it  off.  Upon  this  he  ordered  his  men  to  Hre 
over  the  canoe,  till  he  could  get  round  in  the  boat,  but 
not  to  kill  any  one.  Such,  however,  was  the  noise 
made  by  the  natives,  that  the  order  was  not  heard ;  and 
tiie  unhapp)  thief  was  killed  at  the  first  shot.  All  the 
Indians  having  retired  with  precipitation,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  unfortunate  accident.  Captain  Cook 
followed  them  into  the  bay,  prevailed  upon  some  of 
them  to  come  alongside  his  boat,  and,  by  suitable  pre- 
sents, so  far  conciliated  their  minds>  that  their  fears 
seemed  to  be  in  a  great  measure  allayed.  The  death 
of  their  countryman  did  not  cure  them  of  their  thievish 
disposition;  but,  at  length,  it  was  somewhat  restrained 
by  their  conviction,  that  no  distance  secured  them  from 
the  reach  of  our  muskets.  Several  smaller  instances 
of  their  talent  at  stealing,  the  captain  thought  proper 
to  overlook. 

J'he  provisions  obtained  at  St.Christma  were  yams, 
plantains,  breadfruit,  a  few  cocoa-nuts,  fowls,  and  small 
pigs.  For  a  time,  the  trade  was  carried  on  upon  rea- 
sonable terms :  but  the  market  was  at  last  ruined  by 
the  indiscretion  of  some  young  gentlemen,  who  gave 
away  in  exchange  various  articles  which  the  inhabi- 
tants had  not  seen  before,  and  which  captivated  their 
fancy  above  nails,  or  more  useful  iron  tools.  One  of 
tile  gentleman  had  given  for  a  pig  a  very  large  quan- 
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tity  of  red  fenthers,  which  he  had  gotten  at  Amster- 
dam .  The  effect  of  tliis  was  particularly  fatal .  It  was 
not  possible  to  support  the  trade,  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  now  begun,  even  for  a  single  day.  When, 
therefore,  our  commander  found  that  he  was  not  likely 
to  be  supplied,  on  any  conditions,  with  sufficient  re- 
freshments, and  that  the  island  was  neither  very  con- 
venient for  taking  m  wood  and  water,  nor  for  afford- 
ing the  necessary  repairs  of  the  ship,  he  determined  to 
proceed  immediately  to  some  other  place,  where  the 
wants  of  his  people  could  be  effectually  relieved. 
After  having  been  nineteen  weeks  at  sea,  and  having 
lived  all  that  time  upon  salt  diet,  a  change  in  their 
food  could  not  avoid  being  peculiarly  desirable :  and 
yet,  on  their  arrival  at  St.  Christina,  it  could  scarcely 
be  asserted  that  a  single  man  was  sick;  and  there 
were  but  a  few  who  had  the  least  complaint  of  any 
kind.  *  This,'  says  Captain  Cook,  *  was  undoubtedly 
owing  to  the  many  antiscorbutic  articles  we  had  on 
board,  and  to  the  great  attention  of  the  surgeon, 
who  was  remarkably  careful  to  apply  them  in  time.' 
It  may  justly  be  added,  that  this  was  likewise  owing 
to  the  singular  care  of  the  captain  himself,  and  to 
the  exertions  of  his  authority,  in  enforcing  the  excel- 
lent regulations  which  his  wisdom  and  humanity  had 
adopted. 

The  chief  reason  for  our  commander's  touching  at 
the  Marquesas  Islands,  was  to  fix  their  situation ;  that 
being  the  only  circumstance  in  which  the  nautical  ac- 
count of  them,  given  in  Mr.  Dalrymple's  collection,  is 
deficient.  It  was  farther  desirable  to  settle  this  point, 
as  it  would  lead  to  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  Men- 
dana's  other  discoveries.  Accordingly,  Captain  Cook 
has  marked  the  situation  of  the  Marquesas  with  his 
usual  correctness.  He  has  also  taken  care  to  describe 
the  particular  cove  in  Resolution  Bay,  in  the  Island  of 
St.  Christina,  which  is  most  convenient  for  obtaining 
wood  and  water. 

It  is  remarkable,  with  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Marquesas  Islands,  that  collectively  taken,  they 
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are,  without  exception  the  finest  race  of  people  in  this 
sea.  Perhaps  they  surpass  all  otjjer  nations  in  sym- 
metry of  form,  and  regularity  of  features.  It  is  plain, 
however,  from  the  athnity  of  their  language  to  that  of 
Utaheite  and  the  Society  Isles,  that  they  are  of  the 
same  origin.  Of  this  atfinity  the  English  were  fully 
sensible,  though  they  could  not  converse  with  them ; 
but  Oedidee  was  capable  of  doing  it  tolerably  well. 

From  the  Marquesas,  Captain  Cook  steered  for 
Otaheite,  with  a  view  of  falling  in  with  some  of  the 
islands  discovered  by  former  navigators,  and  especially 
by  the  Dutch,  the  situation  of  which  had  not  been  ac- 
curately determined.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage,  he 
passed  a  number  of  low  islots,  connected  together  by 
reefs  of  coral  rocks.  One  of  the  islands,  on  which 
Lieutenant  Cooper  went  on  shore,  with  two  boats  well 
armed,  was  called  by  the  natives  J'iookea.  It  had  been 
discovered  and  visited  by  Captain  Byron.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Tiookea  are  of  a  much  darker  colour  than 
those  of  the  higher  islands,  and  appeared  to  be  more 
fierce  in  their  dispositions.  This  may  be  owing  to  their 
manner  of  gaining  their  subsistence,  which  is  chiefly 
from  the  sea,  and  to  their  being  much  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  the  weather.  Our  voyagers  observed,  that 
they  were  stout  well-made  men,  and  that  they  had 
marked  on  their  bodies  the  figure  of  a  fish,  which  was 
a  good  emblem  of  their  profession. 

Besides  passing  by  St.  George's  Islands,  which  had 
been  so  named  by  Captain  Byron,  our  commander 
made  the  discovery  of  four  others.  These  he  called 
Palliser's  Isles,  in  honour  of  his  particular  friend,  Sir 
Hugh  Palliser.  The  inhabitants  seemed  to  be  the  same 
sort  of  people  as  those  of  Tiookea,  and,  like  them, 
were  armed  with  long  pikes.  Captain  Cook  could  not 
determine  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  whether  the 
group  of  isles  he  had  lately  seen,  were,  or  were  not, 
any  of  those  that  had  been  discovered  by  the  Dutch 
navigators.  This  was  owing  to  the  neglect  of  record- 
ing, with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  situation  of  their  dis- 
coveries.   Our  commander,  hath,  in  general,  observed, 
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with  regard  to  this  part  of  the  ocean,  that,  from  the 
latitude  of  twenty  down  to  fourteen  or  twelve,  and 
from  the  meridian  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight  to  a 
hundred  and  forty-eight  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  west, 
it  is  so  strewed  with  low  isles,  that  a  navigator  cannot 
proceed  with  too  much  caution. 

On  the  22nd  of  April,  Captain  Cook  reached  the 
Island  of  Otaheite,  and  anchored  in  Matavia  Bay.  As 
his  chief  reason  for  putting  in  at  this  place  was  to  give 
Mr.  Wales  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  error  of 
the  watch  by  the  known  longitude,  and  to  determine 
anew  her  rate  of  going,  the  first  object  was  to  land  tiie 
instruments,  and  to  erect  tents  for  the  reception  of  a 
guard,  and  such  other  people,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
have  on  shore.  Sick  there  were  none ;  for  the  refresh- 
ments which  had  been  obtained  at  the  Marquesas  had 
removed  every  complaint  of  that  kind. 

From  the  quantity  of  provisions,  which,  contrary  to 
expectation,  our  commander  now  found  at  Otaheite,  lie 
determined  to  make  a  longer  stay  in  the  island  than  he 
had  at  first  intended.  Accordingly,  he  took  measures 
for  the  repairs  of  the  ship,  which  the  high  southern 
latitudes  had  rendered  indispensably  necessary. 

During  Captain  Cook's  stay  at  Otaheite,  he  main- 
tained a  most  friendly  connexion  with  the  inhabitants ; 
and  a  continual  interchange  of  visits  was  preserved  be- 
tween him  and  Otoo,  Towha,  and  other  chiefs  of  the 
country.  His  traffic  with  them  was  greatly  facilitated 
by  his  having  fortunately  brought  with  him  some  red 
parrot  feathers  from  ihe  island  of  Amsterdam.  I'hese 
were  jewels  of  high  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Otaheitans. 
The  captain's  stock  in  trade  was  by  this  time  greatly 
exhausted ;  so  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  feathers, 
he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  have  supplied  the 
ship  with  the  necessary  refreshments. 

Among  other  entertainments  which  our  commander 
and  the  rest  of  the  English  gentlemen  met  with  at 
Otaheite,  one  was  a  grand  naval  review.  The  vessels 
of  war  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  large  double 
canoes,  well  equipped,  manned,  and  armed.  They  were 
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decorated  with  flags  and  streamers ;  and  the  chiefs, 
togctlier  with  all  those  who  were  on  the  fighting 
stages,  were  dressed  in  their  war  habits.  The  whole 
fleet  made  a  noble  appearance ;  such  as  our  voyagers 
had  never  seen  before  in  this  sea,  or  could  ever  have 
expected.  Besides  the  vessels  of  war,  there  were  a 
hundred  and  seventy  sail  of  smaller  double  canoes, 
which  seemed  to  be  designed  for  transports  and  vic- 
tuallers. Upon  each  of  them  was  a  little  house ;  and 
they  were  rigged  with  mast  and  sail,  which  was  not 
the  case  with  the  war  canoes.  Captain  Cook  guessed, 
that  there  were  no  less  than  seven  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  men  in  the  whole  fleet.  He  was 
not  able  to  obtain  full  information  concerning  the  de- 
sign of  this  armament. 

Notwithstanding  the  agreeable  intercourse  that  was, 
in  general,  maintained  between  our  commander  and 
the  people  of  Otaheite,  circumstances  occasionally 
happened,  which  called  for  peculiar  exertions  of  his 
prudence  and  resolution.  One  of  the  natives,  who 
had  attempted  to  steal  a  water-cask  from  the  watering- 
place,  was  caught  in  the  fact,  sent  on  board,  and  put 
in  irons.  In  this  situation,  he  was  seen  by  King  Otoo, 
and  other  chiefs.  Captain  Cook  having  made  known 
to  them  the  crime  of  their  countryman,  Otoo  entreated 
that  he  might  be  set  at  liberty.  This  the  captain 
however  refused,  alleging,  that  since  he  punished  his 
own  people,  when  they  committed  the  least  offence 
against  Otoo's,  it  was  but  just  that  this  man  should 
also  be  punished.  As  Captain  Cook  knew  that  Otoo 
would  not  punish  him,  he  resolved  to  do  it  himself. 
Accordingly,  he  directed  the  criminal  to  be  carried 
on  shore  to  the  tents,  and  having  himself  followed, 
with  the  chiefs  and  other  Otaheitans,  he  ordered  the 
guard  out,  under  arms,  and  commanded  the  man  to 
be  tied  up  to  a  post.  Otoo  again  solicited  the  culprit^s 
release,  and  in  this  he  was  seconded  by  his  sister,  but 
in  vain.  The  <:aptain  expostulated  with  him  on  the 
conduct  of  the  man,  and  of  the  Indians  in  general; 
telling  him,  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  ship's 
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company,  took  the  smallest  matter  of  property  from 
them  without  first  paying  for  it ;  enumeratmg  the  ar- 
ticles which  the  English  had  given  in  exchange  for 
such  and  such  things ;  and  urging,  that  it  was  wrong 
in  them  to  steal  from  those  who  were  their  friends. 
He  added,  that  the  punishing  of  the  guilty  person 
would  be  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  several  of 
Otoo's  people,  by  deterring  them  from  committing 
crimes  of  the  like  nature,  and  thus  preventing  them 
from  the  danger  of  being  shot  to  death,  which  would 
certainly  happen,  at  one  time  or  other,  if  they  per- 
sisted in  their  robberies.  With  these  arguments  the 
king  appeared  to  be  satisfied,  and  only  desired  that 
the  man  might  not  be  killed.  Captain  Cook  then 
directed,  that  the  crowd,  which  was  very  great,  should 
be  kept  at  a  proper  distance,  and,  in  the  presence  of 
them  all,  ordered  the  fellow  two  dozen  of  lashes  witti 
a  cat-o'-nine-tails.  This  punishment  the  man  sus- 
tained with  great  firmness,  after  which  he  was  set  at 
liberty.  When  the  natives  were  going  away,  Towha 
called  them  back,  and,  with  much  gracefulness  of 
action,  addressed  them  in  a  speech  of  nearly  half  an 
hour  in  length,  the  design  of  which  was  to  condemn 
their  present  conduct,  and  to  recommend  a  different 
one  for  the  future.  To  make  a  farther  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  our  commander 
ordered  his  marines  to  go  through  their  exercises,  and 
to  load  and  fire  in  volleys  with  ball.  As  they  were 
very  quick  in  their  manoeuvres,  it  is  more  easy  to  con- 
ceive than  to  describe  the  amazement  which  possessed 
the  Indians  during  the  whole  time,  and  especially 
those  of  them  who  had  not  seen  any  thing  of  tho  kind 
before. 

The  judicious  will  discern,  with  regard  to  this  nar- 
rative, that  it  throws  peculiar  light  on  Captain  Cook's 
character.  Nor  is  it  an  uncurious  circumstance  in 
the  history  of  human  society,  that  a  stranger  siiould 
thus  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  natives  of  a  coun- 
try, in  the  presence  of  the  prince  of  that  country, 
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without  his  authority,  and  even  contrary  to  his 
solicitations. 

Another  disagreeable  altercation  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Otaheite  arose  from  the  negligence  of  one  of 
the  English  sentinels  on  shore.  Having  either  slept 
or  quitted  his  post,  an  Indian  seized  the  opportunity 
of  carrying  off  nis  musket.  When  any  extraordinary 
theft  was  committed,  it  immediately  excited  such  an 
alarm  among  the  natives  in  general,  from  their  fear  of 
Captain  Cook's  resentment,  that  they  fled  from  their 
habitations,  and  a  stop  was  put  to  the  traffic  for  pro- 
visions* On  the  present  occasion,  the  captain  had  no 
small  degree  of  trouble ;  but,  by  his  prudent  conduct, 
the  musket  was  recovered,  peace  restored,  and  com- 
merce again  opened.  In  the  differences  which  hap- 
pened with  the  several  people  he  met  with  in  his  voy- 
ages, it  was  a  rule  with  him,  never  to  touch  the  least 
article  of  their  property,  any  farther  than  to  detain 
their  canoes  for  a  while,  when  it  became  absolutely 
necessary.  He  always  chose  the  most  mild  and  equit- 
able methods  of  bringing  them  to  reason ;  and  in 
this  he  not  only  succeeded,  but  frequently  put  things 
upon  a  better  footing  than  if  no  contention  had  taken 
place. 

During  this  visit  to  Otaheite,  fruit  and  other  refresh- 
ments were  obtained  in  great  plenty.  The  relief  aris- 
ing from  then,  was  the  more  agreeable  and  salutary, 
as  the  bread  of  the  ship  was  in  a  bad  condition. 
'J'hough  the  biscuit  had  been  aired  and  picked  at  New 
Zealand,  it  was  now  in  such  a  state  of  decay,  that  it 
was  necessary  for  it  to  undergo  another  airing  and 
cleaning,  in  which  much  of  it  was  found  wholly  rotten, 
and  unht  to  be  eaten.  This  decay  was  judged  to  be 
owing  to  the  ice  our  navigators  had  frequently  taken 
in,  when  to  the  southv/ard,  which  made  the  hold  of  the 
vessel  cold  and  damp,  and  to  the  ji^Tcat  heat  that  suc- 
ceeded when  they  came  to  the  north.  Whatever  was 
the  cause,  the  loss  was  so  considerable,  that  the  men 
were  put  to  a  scanty  allowance  in  this  article,  with  the 
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additional  mortification,  of  the  bread's  being  bad  as 
could  be  used. 

Two  goats,  that  had  been  given  by  Captain  'Fur- 
neaux  to  Otoo,  in  the  former  part  of  the  voyage,  seem- 
ed to  promise  fair  for  answering  the  purposes  for  whirh 
they  were  left  upon  the  island.  The  ewe,  soon  after, 
had  two  female  kids,  which  were  now  so  far  grown  as 
to  be  almost  ready  to  propagate.  At  the  same  time, 
the  old  ewe  was  again  with  kid.  The  people  were  very 
fotid  of  them,  and  they  were  in  excellent  condition. 
From  these  circumstances.  Captain  Cook  entertained 
a  hope,  that,  in  a  course  of  years  they  would  multiply 
so  much,  as  to  be  extended  over  all  the  isles  of  the 
Southern  Ocean.  The  like  success  did  not  attend  the 
sheep  which  had  been  left  in  the  country.  These 
speedily  died,  one  excepted,  which  was  said  '  ^  ^  ;'«:t 
alive.  Our  navigators  also  furnislied  the  natives  with 
cats,  having  given  away  no  less  than  twenty  at  Ota- 
iieite,  besides  some  which  had  been  made  presents  of 
at  Ulietea  and  Huaheine. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Otaheite,  our  commander  collected,  from  comparing 
several  facts  together,  that,  including  women  and  chil- 
dren, there  could  not  be  less,  in  the  whole  island,  than 
two  hundred  and  four  thousand.  This  number,  at  first 
sight,  exceeded  his  belief.  But  when  he  came  to  re- 
flect on  the  vast  swarms  of  people  that  appeared  where- 
ever  he  went,  he  was  convinced,  that  the  estimate  was 
agreeable  to  truth. 

Such  was  the  friendly  treatment  which  our  voyagers 
met  with  at  Otaheite,  that  one  of  the  gunner's  mates 
was  induced  to  form  a  plan  for  remaining  in  the  coun- 
try. As  he  knew  that  he  could  not  execute  his  scheme 
with  success,  while  the  Resolution  continued  in  Ma- 
tavai  Bay,  he  took  the  opportunity,  when  she  was  ready 
to  quit  it,  and  the  sails  were  set  for  the  purpose,  in 
slip  overboard.  Being  a  good  swimmer,  he  had  i  7 
doubt  of  getting  safe  to  a  canoe,  which  was  at  some 
distance  ready  to  receive  him ;  for  his  design  was  con- 
certed with  the  natives,  and  had  even  been  encouraged 
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by  Otoo.  Howfiver,  he  was  discovered  before  he  had 
gotten  clear  of  the  ship,  and  a  boat  being  presently 
hoisted  out,  he  was  taken  up,  and  brought  back  to  the 
vessel.  When  our  commander  reflected  on  this  man's 
situation,  he  did  not  think  him  very  culpable,  or  his 
^esire  of  staying  in  the  island  so  extraordinary,  as 
might  at  first  view  be  imagined.  He  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  had  sailed  in  the  Dutch  service.  Captain 
Cook,  on  his  return  from  his  former  voyage,  had  picked 
him  up  at  Batavia,  and  had  kept  him  in  his  employ- 
ment ever  since.  It  did  not  appear,  that  he  had  either 
friends  or  connexions,  which  could  bind  him  to  any 
particular  part  of  the  world.  All  nations  being  alike 
to  him,  where  could  he  be  more  happy  than  at  Ota- 
heite  1  Here,  in  one  of  the  finest  climates  of  the  globe, 
he  could  enjoy  not  only  the  necessaries,  but  the  lux- 
uries of  life,  in  ease  and  plenty.  The  captain  seems 
to  think,  that  if  the  man  had  applied  to  him  in  time, 
he  might  have  given  his  consent  to  his  remaining  in 
the  country. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  Captain  Cook  anchored  in 
O'VVharre  Harbour,  in  the  island  of  Huaheine.  He 
was  imniodiately  visited  by  his  friend  Oree,  and  the 
same  agreeable  intercourse  subsisted  between  the  cap- 
tain and  this  good  old  chief,  which  had  formerly  takeu 
place.  Red  feathers  were  not  here  in  such  estimation 
as  they  had  been  at  Otaheite ;  the  natives  of  Huaheine 
having  the  good  ''.ense  to  give  a  preference  to  the  more 
useful  articles  of  nails  and  axes.  During  the  stay  of 
our  voyagers  in  the  island,  some  alarms  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  thievish  disposition  of  several  of  the  in- 
habitants; but  matters  subsided  without  any  material 
consequences.  A  solemn  march,  which  our  com- 
mander made  through  part  of  the  country,  at  the  head 
of  forty-eight  men,  tended  to  impress  the  Indians  with 
T'  sense  of  his  power  and  authority.  In  fact,  their  at- 
tempts at  stealing  had  been  too  much  invited  by  the 
indiscretion  of  some  of  the  English,  who  unguardedly 
separated  themselves  in  the  woods,  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  birds ;  and  who  managed  their  muskets  so  un- 
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skilfully,  as  lo  render  them  less  formidable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  natives. 

1  cannot  persuade  myself  to  omit  a  dramatic  enter- 
tainment, at  which  several  of  the  gentlemen  belonging 
to  the  Resolution  attended  one  evening.  The  piece 
represented  a  girl  as  running  away  with  our  naviga- 
tors from  Otaheite ;  and  the  story  was  partly  founded 
in  truth ;  for  a  young  woman  had  taken  a  passage  in 
the  ship,  down  to  Ulietea.  She  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  representation  of  her  own  adventures; 
which  had  such  an  effect  upon  her,  that  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  she  could  be  prevailed  upon  by 
the  Y.norlish  gentlemen  to  see  the  play  out,  or  to  refrain 
frou.'.  3  while  it  was  acting.  The  piece  concluded 
with  tt;„  reception  which  she  was  supposed  to  meet 
with  from  her  friends  at  her  return ;  and  it  was  a  re- 
ception that  was  by  no  means  favourable.  As  these 
people,  when  they  see  occasion,  can  add  little  extem- 
pore pieces  to  their  entertainments,  it  is  reasonable  to 
imagme,  that  the  representation  now  described  was  in- 
tended as  a  satire  against  the  girl,  and  to  discourage 
others  from  following  her  steps.  Such  is  the  sense  which 
they  entertain  of  the  propriety  of  female  decorum. 

During  Captain  Cook's  stay  at  Huaheine,  bread- 
fruit, cocoa-nuts,  and  other  vegetable  productions, 
were  procured  in  abundance,  but  not  a  sufficiency  of 
hogs  to  supply  the  daily  expense  of  the  ship.  This 
was  partly  owing  to  a  want  of  proper  articles  for  traffic. 
The  captain  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  set  the  smiths 
at  work  to  make  different  sorts  of  nails,  iron  tools,  and 
instruments,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  obtain  refresh- 
ments at  the  islands  he  was  yet  to  visit,  and  to  sup- 
port his  cr 'dit  and  influence  among  the  natives. 

When  our  commander  was  ready  to  sail  from  Hua- 
heine, Oree  was  the  last  man  that  went  out  of  the 
vessel.  At  parting,  Captain  Cook  told  him,  that  they 
should  meet  each  other  no  more ;  at  which  he  wept, 
and  said,  *  Let  your  sons  come,  we  will  treat  them 
well.' 

At  Ulietea,  to  which  the  captain  next  directed  his 
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course,  the  events  that  occurred  were  nearly  similar  to 
those  which  have  already  been  related.  He  had  al- 
ways been  received  by  the  people  of  this  island  in  the 
most  hospitable  manner,  and  they  were  justly  entitled 
t«  every  thing  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  grant. 
1  hey  expressed  the  deepest  concern  at  his  departure, 
and  were  continually  importuning  him  to  return.  Oreo 
the  chief,  and  his  wife  and  daughter,  but  especially 
the  two  latter,  scarcely  ever  ceased  weeping.  Their 
grief  was  so  excessive,  that  it  might,  perhaps,  be  doubt- 
ed whether  it  was  entirelv  sincere  and  unaffected  :  but 
our  commander  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  real.  At 
length,  when  he  was  ready  to  sail,  they  took  a  most 
affectionate  leave.  Oreo's  last  request  to  Captain 
Cook  was,  that  he  would  return  ;  and  when  he  could 
not  obtain  a  promise  to  that  effect,  he  asked  the  name 
of  his  burying-place.  To  this  strange  question  the 
captain  answered,  without  hesitation,  that  it  was  Step- 
ney ;  that  being  the  parish  in  which  he  lived  when  in 
London.  Mr.  Forster,  to  whom  the  same  question 
was  proposed,  replied  with  greater  wisdom  and  recol- 
lection, that  no  man,  who  used  the  sea,  could  say 
where  he  should  be  buried. 

As  our  commander  could  not  promise,  or  even  then 
suppose,  that  more  English  ships  would  be  sent  to  the 
southern  isles,  Oedidee,  who  for  so  many  months  had 
been  the  faithful  companion  of  our  navigators,  chose 
to  remain  in  his  native  country.  But  he  left  them 
with  a  regret  fully  demonstrative  of  his  esteem  and 
affection,  nor  could  any  thing  have  torn  him  from 
them,  but  the  fear  of  never  returning.  When  Oreo 
pressed  so  ardently  Captain  Cook's  return,  he  some- 
times gStve  such  answers,  as  left  room  for  hope.  At 
these  answers  Oedidee  would  eagerly  catch,  take  him 
on  one  side,  and  ask  him  over  again.  The  captain 
declares,  that  he  had  not  words  to  describe  the  anguish 
which  appeared  in  this  young  man's  breast,  when  he 
went  away.  He  looked  up  at  the  ship,  burst  into 
tears,  and  then  sunk  down  mto  the  canoe.  Oedidee 
was  a  youth  of  good  parts,  and  of  a  docile,  gentle. 
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and  humane  disposition ;  but  as  he  was  almost  wliolly 
ignorant  of  the  religion,  government,  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  traditions  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  no  material  knowledge  could  have 
been  collected  from  him,  had  our  commander  brought 
him  away.  He  would,  however,  in  every  respect, 
have  been  a  better  specimen  of  the  nation  than  Omai. 

When  Captain  Cook  first  came  to  these  islands,  he 
had  some  thoughts  of  visiting  Tupia*s  famous  Bola- 
bola.  But  having  obtained  a  plentiful  supply  of  re- 
freshments, and  the  route  he  had  in  view  allowing  him 
no  time  to  spare,  he  laid  this  design  aside,  and  directed 
his  course  to  the  west.  Thus  did  he  take  his  leave, 
as  he  then  thought,  for  ever,  of  these  happy  isles,  on 
which  benevolent  nature  has  spread  her  luxuriant 
sweets  with  a  lavish  hand ;  and  in  which  the  natives, 
copying  the  bounty  of  Providence,  are  equally  liberal ; 
being  ready  to  contribute  plentifully  and  cheerfully  to 
the  wants  of  navigators.* 

On  the  6th  of  June,  the  day  after  our  voyagers 
left  Ulietea,  they  saw  land,  which  they  found  to  be  a 
low  reef  island,  about  four  leagues  in  compass,  and 
of  a  circular  form.  This  was  Howe  Island,  which 
had  b<».en  discovered  by  Captain  Wallis  Nothing 
remarkable  occurred  from  this  day  to  the  i6th,  when 
land  was  again  seen.  It  was  another  reef  island; 
and  being  a  new  discovery.  Captain  Cook  gave  it  the 
name  of  Palmerston  Island,  in  honour  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston.  On  the  20th,  fresh  land  appeared,  which 
was  perceived  to  be  inhabited.  This  induced  our 
commander  to  go  on  shore  with  a  party  of  gentlemen ; 
but  the  natives  were  found  to  be  fierce  and  untract- 
able.  All  endeavours  to  bring  them  to  a  parley  were 
to  no  purpose ;  for  they  came  on  with  the  ferocity  of 
wild  boars,  and  instantly  threw  their  darts.  Two  or 
three  muskets  discharged  in  the  air,  did  not  prevent 

*  From  Mr.  "Wales's  observations  it  appeared,  that  during 
five  months,  in  wliich  the  watch  had  passed  through  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  it  went  better  in  the  cold  than  in  the 
hot  climates. 
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one  of  them  from  advancing  still  farther,  and  throw- 
ing another  dart,  or  rather  a  spear,  which  passed  close 
over  Captain  Cook's  shoulder.  The  courage  of  this 
man  had  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  When  he  threw 
his  spear,  he  was  not  five  paces  from  the  captain,  who 
had  resolved  to  shoot  him  for  his  own  preservation. 
It  happened,  however,  that  his  musket  missed  fire ; 
a  circumstance  on  which  he  afterward  reflected  with 
pleasure.  When  he  joined  his  party,  and  tried  his 
musket  in  the  air,  it  went  off  perfectly  well.  This 
island,  from  the  disposition  and  behaviour  of  the  na- 
tives, with  whom  no  intercourse  could  be  established, 
and  from  whom  no  benefit  could  be  received,  was 
called  by  our  commander  Savage  Island,  It  is  about 
eleven  leagues  in  circuit;  is  of  a  round  form  and 
good  height :  and  has  deep  waters  close  to  its  shores. 
Among  its  other  disadvantages,  it  is  not  furnished 
with  a  harbour. 

In  pursuing  his  course  to  the  west-south-west.  Cap- 
tain Cook  passed  by  a  number  of  small  islands,  and,  on 
the  26th,  anchored  on  the  north  side  of  Anamocka, 
or  Rotterdam.  A  traffic  immediately  commenced 
with  the  natives,  who  brought  what  provisions  they 
had,  being  chiefly  yams  and  shaddocks,  which  they 
exchanged  for  nails,  beads,  and  other  small  articles. 
Here,  as  in  many  former  cases,  the  captain  was  put 
to  some  trouble,  on  account  of  the  thievish  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants.  As  they  had  gotten  possession  of 
an  adze  and  two  muskets,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
exert  himself  with  peculiar  vigour,  in  order  to  oblige 
them  to  make  a  restitution.  For  this  purpose,  he 
commanded  all  the  marines  to  be  armed,  and  sent  on 
shore ;  and  the  result  of  this  measure  was,  that  the 
things  which  had  been  stolen  were  restored.  In  the 
contest.  Captain  Cook  was  under  the  necessity  of  firing 
some  small  shot  at  a  native,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  resistance.  His  countrymen  afterward 
reported  that  he  was  dead ;  but  he  was  only  wounded, 
and  that  not  in  a  dangerous  manner.  Though  his 
sufierings  were  the  effects  of  his  own  misbehaviour. 
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the  captain  endeavoured  to  soften  them  by  making 
him  a  present,  and  directing  his  wounds  to  be  dressed 
by  the  surgeon  of  the  ship. 

The  first  time  that  our  commander  landed  at  Ana- 
mocka,  an  old  lady  presented  him  with  a  girl,  and 
gave  him  to  understand  that  she  was  at  his  service. 
Miss,  who  had  previously  been  instructed,  wanted  a 
spikenail  or  a  shirt,  neither  of  which  he  had  to  give 
her ;  and  he  flattered  himself,  that,  by  making  the  two 
women  sensible  of  his  poverty,  he  should  easily  get 
clear  of  their  importunities.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
mistaken.  The  favours  of  the  young  lady  were  offered 
upon  credit;  and  on  his  declining  the  proposal,  the 
old  woman  began  to  argue  with  him,  and  then  to 
abuse  him.  As  far  as  he  could  collect  from  her  coun- 
tenance and  her  actions,  the  design  of  her  speech  was 
both  to  ridicule  and  reproach  him,  for  refusing  to  en- 
tertain so  fine  a  young  woman.  Indeed  the  girl  was 
by  no  means  destitute  of  beauty ;  but  Captain  Cook 
found  it  more  easy  to  withstand  her  allurements  than 
the  abuses  of  the  ancient  matron,  and  therefore  hasten- 
ed into  his  boat. 

While  the  captain  was  on  shore  at  Anamc  .lia,  he 
got  the  names  of  twenty  islands,  which  lie  between 
the  north-west  and  north-east.  Some  of  them  were 
in  sight;  and  two  of  them,  which  are  most  to  the 
west,  are  remarkable  on  account  of  their  great  height. 
These  are  Amattafoa  and  Oghao.  From  a  continual 
column  of  smoke  which  was  seen  daily  ascending  from 
the  middle  of  Amattafoa,  it  was  judged  that  there 
was  a  volcano  in  that  island. 

Anamocka  was  first  discovered  by  Tasman,  and  by 
him  was  named  Rotterdam.  It  is  of  a  triangular 
form,  and  each  side  extends  about  three  and  a  half  or 
four  miles.  From  the  north-west  to  the  south  of  the 
island,  round  by  the  east  and  north,  it  is  encompassed 
by  a  number  of  small  isles,  sand-banks,  and  breakers. 
An  end  could  not  be  seen  to  their  extent  to  the  north, 
and  they  may  possibly  reach  as  far  to  the  south  as 
Amsterdam,  or  Tongataboo.    Together  with  Middle- 
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burg,  or  Eaoowe,  and  Pilsart,  these  form  a  group, 
containing  about  three  degrees  of  latitude,  and  two  of 
longitude.  To  this  group  Captain  Cook  had  given 
the  name  of  the  Friendly  Isles,  or  Archipelago,  from 
the  firm  alliance  and  friendship  which  seemed  to  sub- 
sist amor  g  their  inhabitants,  and  from  their  courteous 
behaviour  to  strangers.  The  same  group  may  perhaps 
be  extended  much  farther,  even  down  to  Boscawen 
and  Keppel's  Isles,  which  were  discovered  by  Captain 
Wallis,  and  lie  nearly  in  the  same  meridian. 

Whilst  our  commander  was  at  Anamocka,  he  was 
particularly  assiduous  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
a  certain  disorder.  As  some  of  his  people  brought 
with  them  the  remains  of  this  disease  from  the  Society 
Isles,  he  prohibited  them  from  having  any  female 
intercourse,  and  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  his  en- 
deavours were  successful. 

The  productions  of  Rotterdam,  and  the  persons, 
manners,  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  are  similar 
to  those  of  Amsterdam,  It  is  not,  however,  equally 
plentiful  in  its  fruits,  nor  is  every  part  of  it  in  so  higli 
a  state  of  cultivation.  Neither  hath  it  arisen  to  the 
same  degree  of  wealth,  with  regard  to  cloth,  matting, 
ornaments,  and  other  articles  which  constitute  the 
chief  riches  of  the  islanders  of  the  Southern  Ocean, 

Pursuing  their  course  to  the  west,  our  navigators 
discovered  land  on  the  1st  of  July;  and,  upon  a 
nearer  approach,  found  it  to  be  a  small  island,  to 
which,  on  account  of  the  number  of  turtle  that  were 
seen  upon  the  coast,  Captain  Cook  gave  the  name  of 
Turtle  Isle.  On  the  16ih,  high  land  was  seen  bear- 
ing south-west,  which  no  one  doubted  lo  be  the  Aus- 
tralis  del  Espirito  Santo  of  Quiros,  and  which  is  called 
by  M.  de  Bougainville  the  Great  Cyclades,  After 
exploring  the  coast  for  some  days,  the  captain  came 
to  an  anchor,  in  a  harbour  in  the  island  of  Mallicollo. 
One  of  his  first  objects  was  to  commence  a  friendly 
intercourse  "vith  the  natives;  but,  while  he  was  thus 
employed,  an  accident  occurred,  which  threw  all  into 
confusion,  though  in  the  end  it  was  rathet  advan- 
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tageous  than  hurtful  to  the  English.  A  fellow  in  a 
canoe,  having  been  refused  admittance  into  one  of 
our  boats,  bent  his  bow  to  shoot  a  poisoned  arrow  at 
the  boatkeeper.  Some  of  his  countrymen  having  pre- 
vented his  doing  it  that  instant,  time  was  given  to 
acquaint  our  commander  with  the  transaction,  who 
immediately  ran  upon  deck.  At  this  minute,  the 
Indian  had  directed  his  bow  to  the  boatkeeper ;  but 
upon  being  called  to  by  Captain  Cook,  he  pointed  it 
at  him.  Happily,  the  captain  had  a  musket  in  his 
hand  loaded  with  small  shot,  and  gave  him  the  con- 
tents. By  this  however,  he  was  only  staggered  for  a 
moment ;  for  he  still  held  his  bow  in  the  attitude  of 
shooting.  A  second  discharge  of  t? '»  same  nature 
made  hLa  drop  it,  and  obliged  him,  toge  her  with  the 
other  natives  who  were  in  the  canoe,  to  paddle  off 
with  all  possible  celerity.  At  this  time,  some  of  the 
inhabitants  began  to  shoot  arrows  from  another  quar- 
ter. A  musket  discharged  in  the  air  had  no  effect 
upon  them,  but  no  sooner  was  a  four-pound  ball 
shot  over  their  heads  than  they  fled  in  the  utmost 
confusion. 

A  few  hours  after  these  transactions,  the  English 
put  off  in  two  boats,  and  landed  in  the  face  of  four  or 
five  hundred  people,  who  were  assembled  on  the  shore  ; 
and  who,  though  they  were  all  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  clubs,  and  spears,  made  not  the  least  opposi- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  when  they  ^aw  Captain  Cook 
advance  with  nothing  but  a  green  branch  in  his  hand, 
one  of  them,  who  appeared  to  be  a  chief,  giving  his  bow 
and  arrows  to  another,  met  the  captain  in  the  water, 
bearing  also  a  green  branch.  These  being  mutually 
exchanged  in  token  of  friendship,  the  chief  led  our 
commander  to  the  crowd,  to  wnom  he  immediately 
distributed  presents.  The  marines,  in  the  mean  time, 
were  drawn  up  on  the  beach.  Captain  Cook  then 
acquainted  the  Indians,  by  signs,  that  he  wanted 
wood;  and  in  the  same  manner  permission  was 
granted  him  to  cut  down  the  u^es. 

Much  traffic  could  not  be  carried  on  with  these  peo- 
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pie,  because  they  set  no  value  on  nails,  or  iron  tools, 
or,  indeed,  on  any  articles  which  our  navigators  could 
furnish.  In  such  exchanges  as  they  did  make,  and 
which  were  principally  of  arrows  for  pieces  of  cloth, 
they  distinguished  themselves  by  their  honesty.  When 
the  ship  had  begun  to  sail  from  the  island,  and  they 
might  easily,  in  consequence  of  their  canoes  dropping 
astern,  have  avoided  delivering  the  things  they  had 
been  paid  for,  they  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  get  up 
with  her,  that  thc^y  might  discharge  their  obligations. 
One  man,  in  particular,  followed  the  llesolution,  a 
considerable  time,  and  did  not  reach  her  till  the  ob- 
ject which  brought  him  was  forgotten.  As  soon  as 
he  came  alongside  the  vessel,  he  held  up  the  thing 
which  had  been  purchased ;  and,  though  several  of 
the  crew  offered  to  buy  it,  he  insisted  upon  delivering 
it  to  the  person  to  whom  it  had  been  sold.  That 
person,  not  knowing  him  again,  would  have  given 
something  in  return ;  but  this  he  refused,  and  shewed 
him  what  he  had  before  received.  There  was  only  a 
single  instance  in  which  the  natives  took,  or  even  at- 
tempted to  take,  any  thing  froni  our  voyagers,  by  any 
means  whatever ;  and  in  that  case  restitution  was  im- 
mediately made,  without  trouble  and  without  alter- 
cation. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mallicollo,  in  general,  are  the 
most  ugly  and  ill  proportioned  people  that  Captain 
Cook  had  ever  seen,  and  are  in  every  respect  different 
from  all  the  nations  which  had  been  met  with  in  the 
Southern  Ocean.  They  are  a  very  dark-coloured,  and 
rather  a  diminutive  race,  with  long  heads,  flat  faces, 
and  countenances,  which  have  some  resemblance  to 
to  that  of  the  monkey.  Their  hair,  which  is  mostly 
black  or  brown,  is  short  and  curly ;  but  not  altogether 
so  soft  and  woolly  as  that  of  a  negro.  The  difference 
of  this  people  from  any  whom  our  commander  had 
yet  visited,  appeared  not  only  in  their  persons  but 
their  language.  Of  about  eighty  words,  which  were 
collected  by  Mr.  Forster,  scarcely  one  was  found  to 
bear  any  affinity  to  the  language  spoken  in  any  coun- 
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try  or  island  hitherto  described.  It  was  observed  by 
Captain  Cook,  that  tlie  natives  could  pronounce  most 
of  the  English  words  with  great  ease.  They  had  not 
so  much  as  i  name  for  a  dog,  and  knew  nothing  of 
that  animal ;  for  which  reason  the  captain  left  them 
a  dog  and  a  bitch ;  and  as  they  were  very  fond  of 
them,  it  was  highly  probable  that  the  breed  would  be 
fostered  and  increased. 

I'o  the  harbour,  in  which  our  commander  anchored, 
wliile  he  lay  at  MallicoUo,  he  gave  the  name  of  Port 
Sandwich.  It  has  many  advantages,  with  regard  to 
depth  of  water,  shelter  from  winds,  and  lying  so  near 
the  shore  as  to  be  a  cover  to  those  of  a  ship's  company 
who  may  be  carrying  on  any  necessary  operations  at 
land. 

Soon  after  our  navigators  had  gotten  to  sea,  which 
was  on  the  23rd  of  July,  they  discovered  three  or  four 
small  islands,  that  before  had  appeared  to  be  connected. 
At  this  time  the  Resolution  was  not  far  from  the  Isle 
of  Ambrym,  the  Isle  of  Paoom,  and  the  ^eof  Apee, 
On  the  next  morning,  several  more  isl;  were  dis- 
covered, lying  off  the  south-east  point  of  Apee,  and 
constituting  a  group,  which  Captain  Cook  called 
Shepherd's  Isles,  in  honour  of  his  learned  and  valu- 
able friend,  Dr.  Shepherd,  Plumian  professor  of  As- 
tronomy at  Cambridge.  The  ship  was  this  day  in 
some  danger.  It  suddenly  fell  calm,  and  our  voyagers 
were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  current,  close  by  the 
isles,  where  no  sounding  could  be  found  with  a  line  of 
a  hundred  and  eighty  fathoms.  The  lands  or  islands, 
which  lay  around  the  vessel  in  every  direction,  were 
so  numerous,  that  they  could  not  be  counted.  At 
this  crisis  a  breeze  sprung  up,  which  happily  relieved 
the  captain  and  his  company  from  the  anxiety  the 
calm  had  occasioned. 

Amidst  the  number  of  islands,  that  were  continually 
seen  by  our  navigators,  there  was  only  one  on  which 
no  inhabitants  were  discerned.  This  consisted  chiefly 
of  a  remarkable  peaked  rock,  which  was  only  acces- 
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sible  to  birds,  and  which  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Monument. 

In  the  farther  course  of  the  ship  to  the  southward, 
our  navigators  drew  near  to  certain  lands,  which  they 
found  to  consist  of  one  large  island,  the  southern  and 
western  extremities  of  which  extended  beyond  their 
sight.  Three  or  four  smaller  ones  lay  off  its  north  side. 
To  the  two  principal  of  these  Captain  Cook  gave  the 
name  of  Montagu  and  Hinchinbrookj  and  the  large 
island  he  named  Sandwich,  in  honour  of  his  noble  pa- 
tron, the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  This  island,  which  was 
spotted  with  woods  and  lawns,  agreeably  diversified 
over  the  whole  surface,  and  which  had  a  gentle  slope 
from  the  hills  down  to  the  sea-coast  exhibited  a  most 
beautiful  and  delightful  prospect.  The  examination 
of  it  was  not,  however,  so  much  an  object  with  our 
commander,  as  to  proceed  to  the  south,  in  order  to  find 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Archipelago. 

Pursuing  his  discoveries.  Captain  Cook  came  in  sight 
of  an  island,  which  was  afterwards  known  to  be  called 
by  the  natives  Erromango.  After  coasting  it  for  three 
days,  he  brought  his  vessel  to  anchor  in  a  bay  there, 
on  the  3rd  of  August,  The  next  day,  he  went  with 
two  boats  to  examine  the  coast,  and  to  look  for  a 
proper  landing-place,  that  he  might  obtain  a  supply 
of  wood  and  water.  At  this  time,  the  inhabitants 
began  to  assemble  on  the  shore,  and  by  signs  to  invite 
our  people  to  land.  Their  behaviour  was  apparently 
so  friendly,  that  the  captain  was  charmed  with  it ; 
and  the  only  thing  which  could  give  him  the  least 
suspicion  was,  that  most  of  them  were  armed  with 
clubs,  spears,  darts,  and  bows  and  arrows.  He  did 
not,  therefore,  remit  his  vigilance ;  but  kept  his  eye 
continually  upon  the  chief,  watching  his  looks,  as  well 
as  his  actions.  It  soon  was  evident  that  the  intentions 
of  the  Indians  were  totally  hostile.  They  made  a 
violent  attempt  to  sieze  upon  one  of  the  boats ;  and 
though,  on  our  commander's  pointing  a  musket  at 
them,  they  in  some  measure  desisted,  yet  they  re- 
turned in  an  instant,  seemingly  determined  to  carry 
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their  design  into  execution.  At  the  head  of  the  party 
was  the  chief;  while  others,  who  could  not  come  at 
the  boat,  stood  behind  with  darts,  stones,  and  bows 
and  arrows  in  hand,  ready  to  support  their  country- 
men. As  signs  and  threats  had  no  effect,  the  safety 
of  Captain  Cook  and  his  people  became  the  only  ob- 
ject of  consideration;  and  yet  he  was  unwilling  to 
■fire  on  the  multitude.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  make 
the  chief  alone  the  victim  of  his  own  treachery,  and 
accordingly  aimed  his  musket  at  bim  ;  but  at  this  cri- 
tical moment  it  missed  fire.  This  circumstance  en- 
couraged the  natives  to  despise  our  weapons,  and  to 
shew  the  superiority  of  their  own,  by  throwing  stones 
and  darts  and  by  shooting  arrows.  Hence  it  became 
absolutely  nfjcessary  for  the  captain  to  give  orders  to 
his  men  to  fi.e  upon  the  assailants.  The  first  discharge 
threw  then*  into  confusion;  but  a  second  wasu  scarcely 
sufficient  to  drive  them  off  the  beach.  In  consequence 
ot  thii?  skirmish,  foar  of  the  Indians  lay,  to  all  appear- 
ance, dead  on  the  shore.  However,  two  of  them  were 
afterward  perceived  to  crawl  into  the  bushes ;  and  it 
was  happy  for  these  people  that  not  half  of  the  muskets 
of  the  English  would  go  off,  smce  otherwise  many 
more  must  have  fallen.  The  inhabitants  were,  at 
length,  so  terrified  as  to  make  no  farther  appearance  ; 
and  two  oars  which  had  been  lost  in  the  conflict,  were 
left  standing  up  against  the  bushes. 

It  was  observed  of  these  islanders,  that  they  seemed 
of  a  different  race  from  those  of  Mallicollo,  and  that 
they  spoke  a  different  language.  They  are  of  a  middle 
size,  with  a  good  shape  and  tolerable  features.  Th'^ir 
colour  ic  very  dark  ;  and  their  aspect  is  not  mended 
by  a  custom  they  have  of  painting  their  faces,  some 
with  black,  and  others  with  red  pigment.  As  to  their 
hair,  it  is  curly  and  crisp,  and  somewhat  woolly. 
The  few  women  who  were  seen,  and  who  appeared  to 
be  ugly,  wore  a  kind  of  petticoat,  nade  either  of  palm 
Isaves,  or  a  plant  similar  in  its  nature;  but  the  men, 
like  those  of  Mallicollo,  were  almost  entirely  naked. 
On  account  of  the  treacherous  behaviour  of  the  inha- 
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bitants  of  Erromango,  Captain  Cook  called  a  jr.iomoii- 
tory,  or  peninsula,  near  which  the  skirmish  happened, 
Traitor's  Head* 

From  this  place  the  captain  sailed  for  an  island 
which  had  been  discovered  before,  at  a  distance,  and 
at  which,  on  account  of  his  wanting  a  large  quantity 
of  wood  and  water,  he  was  resolved  to  make  some  stay. 
At  first  the  natives  were  disposed  to  be  very  hostile ; 
but  our  commander,  with  equal  wisdom  and  humanity, 
contrived  to  terrify  them,  without  danger  to  their  lives. 
This  was  principally  effected  by  firing  a  few  great  guns, 
at  which  they  were  so  much  alarmed,  as  afterwards  to 
be  brought  to  tolerable  order.  Among  these  islanders, 
many  were  inclined  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  our 
navigator  J,  and  especially  the  old  people ;  whilst  most 
of  the  younger  were  daring  and  insolent,  and  obliged 
the  English  to  keep  to  their  arms.  It  was  natural 
enough,  that  age  should  be  prudent  and  cautious,  and 
youth  bold  and  impetuous ;  and  yet  this  distinction, 
with  regard  to  the  behaviour  of  the  various  nations 
which  had  been  visited  by  Captain  Cook,  had  not 
occurred  before. 

The  island,  where  the  captain  now  stayed,  was 
found  upon  inquiry  to  be  called,  by  the  inhabitants, 
Tanna;  and  three  others  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
which  could  be  seen  from  it,  were  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  Immer,  Erronan  or  Footoona  and  An- 
natom. 

From  such  information  of  the  natives,  as  our  com- 
mander could  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  it  appeared, 
that  circumcision  was  practised  among  them,  and  that 
they  were  eaters  of  human  flesh,  Concerniug  ihe  lat- 
ter subject,  he  should  never  have  thought  of  asking 
them  a  single  question,  if  they  had  not  introduced  it 
themselves,  by  inquiring  whether  the  English  had  the 
same  custom.  It  hath  been  argued,  that  necessity 
alone  could  be  the  origin  of  this  horrid  practice.  But  as^ 
the  Pcjople  of  Tanna  are  possessed  of  fine  pork  and 
fowls,  together  with  an  abundance  of  roots  and  fruits, 
the  plea  of  necessity  cannot  be  urged  in  their  behalf. 
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In  fact,  no  instance  was  seen  of  their  eating  human 
flesh ;  and,  therefore,  there  might,  perhaps,  be  some 
reason  to  hesitate,  in  pronouncing  them  to  be  cannibals. 
By  degrees  the  inhabitants  grew  so  courteous  and 
civil,  as  to  permit  the  English  gentlemen  to  ramble 
about  in  the  skirts  of  the  woods,  and  to  shoot  m  them, 
without  affording  them  the  least  molestation,  or  shew- 
ing any  dislike.  One  day,  some  boys  of  the  island 
having  gotten  behind  thickets,  and  thrown  two  or 
three  stones  at  our  people,  who  were  cutting  wood, 
they  were  fired  at  by  the  petty  officers  on  duty.  Cap- 
tain Cook,  who  was  then  on  shore,  was  alarmed  at  the 
report  of  the  muskets ;  and,  when  he  was  informed  of 
the  cause,  was  much  displeased  that  so  wanton  a  use 
should  be  made  of  our  fire-arms.  Proper  measures 
were  taken  by  him  to  prevent  such  conduct  for  the 
future. 

In  the  island  of  Tanna  was  a  volcano,  which  some- 
times made  a  dreadful  noise,  and,  at  each  explosion, 
which  happened  every  three  or  four  minutes,  threw 
up  fire  aiid  smoke  in  prodigious  columns.  At  one 
time,  great  stones  were  seen  high  in  the  air.  At  the 
foot  of  the  hill  were  several  hot  springs  ;  and  on  the 
side  of  it  Mr.  Forster  found  some  places  whence  smoke 
of  a  sulphureous  smell  issued,  through  cracks  or  fissures 
of  the  earth.  A  thermometer  that  was  placed  in  a 
little  hole  made  in  one  of  them,  and  which  in  the  open 
air  stood  only  at  eighty,  rose  to  a  hundred  and  seventy. 
In  another  instance,  the  mercury  rose  to  a  hundred 
and  ninety-one.  Our  commander,  being  desirous  of 
getting  a  nearer  and  good  view  of  the  volcano,  set  oi-t 
with  a  party  for  that  purpose.  But  the  gentlemen 
met  with  so  many  obstructions  from  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  jealous  of  their  penetrating  far  into  the 
country,  that  they  thought  proper  to  return. 

It  is  observable,  with  respect  to  the  volcano  of 
Tanna,  that  it  is  not  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill  to  which 
it  belongs,  but  on  its  side.  Nor  is  that  hill  the  highest 
in  the  country,  for  there  are  others  near  it  of  more 
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than  double  tts  height.     It  was  in  moist  and  wet  wea- 
ther that  the  volcano  was  most  violent. 

When  our  commander  was  ready  to  sail  from  Tanna, 
an  event  happened,  which  gave  him  much  concern. 
Just  as  our  people  were  getting  some  logs  into  the 
boat,  four  or  five  of  the  natives  stepped  forward  to  see 
what  they  were  doing.     In  consequence  of  the  Indians 
not  being  allowed  to  come  within  certain  limits,  the 
sentinel  ordered  them  back,  upon  which  they  readily 
complied.     At  this  time.  Captain  Cook,  who  had  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  them,  observed  the  sentry  present  his 
piece  to  the  men.    The  captain  was  going  to  reprove 
him  for  his  action,  when,  to  his  inexpressible  astonish- 
ment, the  sentry  fired.    An  attack,  so  causeless  and 
extraordinary,  naturally  threw  the  natives  into  great 
confusion.     Most  of  them  fled,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  our  commander  could  prevail  upon  a  few 
of  them  to  remain.    As  they  ran  off,  he  perceived  one 
of  them  to  fall,  who  was  immediately  lifted  up  by 
two  others,  who  took  him  into  the  water>  washed  his 
wound,  and  then  led  him  off.     The  wounded  person 
not  being  carried  far.  Captain  Cook  sent  for  the  sur- 
geon of  the  ship,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  man, 
whom  they  found  expiring.     T\ui  rascal  that  had  fired 
pretended  that  an  Indian  liau  laid  an  arrow  across  his 
bow,  and  was  going  to  shoot  at  him :  so  that  he  appre- 
hended himself  to  be  in  danger.    Tiiis,  however,  was 
no  more  than  what  the  islanders  had  always  done,  to 
shew  that  they  were  armed  as  well  as  our  voyagei  . 
What  rendered  the  present  incident  the  moi"  unfor- 
tunate was,  that  it  was  not  the  man  who  oent  the 
bow,  but  one  who  stood  near  him^  that  was  shot  by 
the  sentry. 

The  harbour  where  the  captain  anchored,  aring 
his  stay  at  Tanna,  was  called  by  him  Port  Resolution, 
after  the  name  of  the  ship,  she  being  the  first  vessel 
by  which  it  was  ever  entered.  It  is  no  more  than  a 
little  creek,  three  cjuarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
about  half  that  space  in  breadth.  No  place  can 
exceed  it  in  its  convenience  for  taking  in  wood  and 
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water,  which  are  both  close  to  the  shore.  The  inha- 
bitant of  the  island,  with  whom  our  commander  had 
the  most  frequent  and  friendly  connexions,  was  named 
Paowang. 

Very  little  trade  could  be  carried  on  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Tanna.  They  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of 
iron ;  and  consequently  nails,  tools,  and  other  articles 
made  of  that  metal,  and  which  are  so  greedily  sought 
for  in  the  more  eastern  isles,  were  here  of  no  consi- 
deration. Cloth  could  be  of  no  service  to  persons 
who  go  naked. 

Among  the  productions  of  the  island,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  nutmeg-tree  might  be  mentioned. 
This  is  collected  from  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Forster's 
having  shot  a  pigeon,  in  the  craw  of  which  a  wild  nut- 
meg was  discovered.  However,  though  he  took  some 
pains  to  find  the  tree,  his  endeavours  were  not  attended 
with  success. 

It  was  at  first  thought  by  our  navigators,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Tanna  were  a  race  between  the  natives 
of  the  Friendly  Islands  and  those  of  MallicoUo ;  but 
by  a  short  acquaintance  with  them  they  were  con- 
vinced, that  they  had  little  or  no  affinity  to  either, 
excepting  in  their  hair.  Some  few  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  seen,  whose  hair  resembled  that  of  the 
English.  With  (regard,  however,  to  these  persons,  it 
was  obvious,  that  they  were  of  another  nation  j  and  it 
was  understood  that  they  came  from  Erronan.  Two 
languages  were  found  to  be  spoken  in  Tanna.  One  of 
them,  which  appeared  to  have  been  introduced  from 
Erronan,  is  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the  same  with  that 
of  the  Friendly  islands.  The  other,  which  is  the  pro- 
per language  of  the  country,  and  which  is  judged  to 
be  peculiar  to  Tanna,  Erromango,  and  Annatom,  is 
different  from  any  that  had  hitherto  been  met  with  b^ 
our  voyagers. 

'J'lie  people  of  Tanna  are  of  the  middle' size,  and 
for  the  most  part  slender.  There  are  few  tall  or  stout 
men  among  them.  In  general,  they  have  good  fea- 
ture and  agreeable  countenances.     Like  all  the  tro- 
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pical  race,  they  are  active  and  nimble ;  and  seem  to 
excel  in  the  use  of  arms,  but  not  to  be  fond  of  labour. 
With  respect  to  the  management  of  their  weapons, 
Mr.  Wales  hath  made  an  observation  so  honourable 
to  Homer,  that  were  I  to  omit  it,  I  should  not  be  for- 
given by  my  classical  readers.  *  I  must  confess,'  says 
Mr.  Wales,  *  I  have  often  been  led  to  think  the  feats 
which  Homer  represents  his  heroes  as  performing  with 
their  spears,  a  little  too  much  of  the  marvellous  to  be 
admitted  into  an  heroic  poem ;  I  mean  when  confined 
within  the  strait  stays  of  Aristotle.  Nay,  even  so 
great  an  advocate  for  him  as  Mr.  Pope,  acknowledges 
them  to  be  surprising.  But  since  I  have  seen  what 
these  people  can  do  with  their  wooden  spears,  and 
them  badly  pointed,  and  not  of  a  hard  nature,  I  have 
not  the  least  exception  to  any  one  passage  in  that 
great  poet  on  this  account.  But  if  1  see  fewer  excep- 
tions, I  can  find  infinitely  more  beauties  in  him ;  as 
he  has,  I  think,  scarcely  an  action,  circumstance,  or 
description  of  any  kind  whatever,  relating  to  a  spear, 
which  1  have  not  seen  and  recognized  among  these 
people ;  as  their  whirling  motion,  and  whistling  noise, 
as  they  fly ;  their  quivering  motion,  as  they  stick  in 
the  ground  when  they  fall ;  their  meditating  their  aim, 
when  they  are  going  to  throw  ;  and  their  shaking  them 
in  their  hand,  as  they  go  along.* 

On  the  20th  of  August,  Captain  Cook  sailed  from 
Tanna,  and  employed  all  the  remainder  of  the  month 
in  a  farther  examination  of  the  islands  around  him. 
He  had  now  finished  his  survey  of  the  whole  Archi- 
pelago, and  had  gained  a  knowledge  of  it,  infinitely 
superior  to  what  had  ever  been  attained  before.  The 
northern  islands  of  this  Archipelago  were  first  disco- 
covered  in  1606,  by  that  eminent  navigator  Quiros, 
who  considered  them  as  part  of  the  Southern  conti- 
nent, which,  at  that  time,  and  till  very  late'^ ,  was  sup- 
posed to  exist.  M.  de  Bougainville  was  the  next  per- 
son by  whom  they  were  visited,  in  1768.  This  gentle- 
man, however,  besides  landing  in  the  Isle  of  Lepers, 
only  made  the  discovery,  that  the  country  was  not 
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connected,  but  composed  of  islands,  which  he  called 
the  Great  Cyclades.  Captain  Cook,  besides  ascertain- 
ing the  situation  and  extent  of  these  islands,  added  to 
them  several  new  ones,  which  had  hitherto  been  un- 
known, and  explored  the  whole.  He  thought,  there- 
fore, that  he  had  obtained  a  right  to  name  them ;  and 
accordingly  he  bestowed  upon  them  the  appellation 
of  the  New  Hebrides,  His  title  to  this  honour  will 
not  ^be  disputed  in  any  part  of  Europe,  and  certainly 
not  by  so  enlightened  and  liberal  a  people  as  the 
french  nation. 

The  season  of  th«  year  now  rendered  it  necessary 
for  our  commander  to  return  to  the  south,  while  he 
had  yet  some  time  to  explore  rny  land  he  might 
meet  with  between  the  New  Hebi:des  and  New  Zea- 
land; at  which  last  place  he  intended  to  touch,  that 
he  might  refresh  his  people,  and  renew  his  stock  of 
wood  and  water  for  another  southern  course.  With 
this  view,  he  sailed  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  on 
the  4th  land  was  discovered ;  in  a  harbour  belonging 
to  which  the  Resolution  came  to  an  anchor  the  next 
day.  The  design  of  Captain  Cook  was  not  only  to 
visit  the  country,  but  to  have  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  was  soon  to  happen. 
An  intercourse  immediately  commenced  with  the  in- 
habitants, who,  during  the  whole  of  the  captain's  stay, 
oehaved  in  a  very  civil  and  friendly  manner.  In  re- 
.4irn,  he  was  solicitous  to  render  them  every  service 
11  his  power.  To  Teabooma  the  chief,  he  sent  among 
other  articles,  a  dog  and  a  bitch,  both  young,  but 
nearly  full  grown.  It  was  some  time  before  Tea- 
booma could  believe  that  the  two  animals  were  in- 
tended for  him ;  but  when  he  was  convinced  of  it,  he 
was  lost  in  an  excess  of  joy.  Another,  and  still  iiiore 
valuable  present,  was  that  of  a  young  boar  and  sow ; 
which,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  chief  when 
they  were  brought  to  land,  were  received  with  great 
hesitation  and  ceremony. 

The  last  time  that  our  commander  went  on  shore 
at  this  place,  he  ordered  an  inscription  to  be  cut  on  a 
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large  tree,  setting  forth  the  name  of  the  ship,  the  date 
of  the  year,  and  other  circumstances,  which  testified 
that  the  English  were  the  first  discoverers  of  the 
country.  This  he  had  before  done,  wherever  such  a 
ceremony  seemed  necessary.  How  the  island  was 
called  by  the  natives,  our  voyagers  could  never  learn : 
and  therefore.  Captain  Cook  gave  it  the  name  of  New 
Caledonia.  The  inhabitants  are  strong,  robust,  ac- 
tive, and  well  made.  With  regard  to  the  origin  of 
the  nation,  the  captain  judged  them  to  be  a  race  be- 
tween the  people  of  Tanna  and  the  Friendly  Isles ; 
or  between  those  of  Tanna  and  the  New  Zealanders  j 
or  all  three.  Their  language  is  in  some  respects  a 
mixture  of  them  all  In  their  disposition  they  are 
courteous  and  obliging ;  and  they  are  not  in  the  least 
addicted  to  pilfering,  which  is  more  than  can  be  as- 
serted concerning  any  other  nation  in  this  sea. 

The  women  of  New  Caledonia,  and  those  likewise 
of  Tanna,  were  found  to  be  much  chaster  than  the 
females  of  the  more  eastern  islands.  Our  commander 
never  heard  that  the  least  favour  was  obtained  from 
them  by  any  one  of  his  company.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
the  women  would  exercise  a  little  coquetry,  but  they 
went  no  farther. 

The  botanists  of  the  ship  did  not  here  complain  for 
want  of  employment.  They  were  diligent  in  their 
researches,  and  their  labours  were  amply  rewarded. 
Every  day  brought  some  new  accession  to  botanical 
knowledge,  or  that  of  other  branches  of  natural 
history. 

Every  thing  being  ready  to  put  to  sea.  Captain 
Cook  weighed  anchor  on  the  13th  of  September,  with 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  coast  of  New  Cale- 
donia. In  pursuing  this  object,  by  which  he  was  en- 
abled to  add  greatly  to  nautical  and  geographical 
knowledge,  the  Resolution  was  more  than  once  in 
danger  of  being  lost ;  and  particularly,  in  the  night 
of  the  28th  of  the  month,  she  had  a  narrow  escape. 
Our  navigators,  on  this  occasion,  were  much  alarmed  • 
<Uid  daylight  shewed  that  their  fears  hall  not  been  il 
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founded.  Indeed,  breakers  had  been  continually 
under  their  lee,  and  at  a  small  distance  from  them  ; 
80  that  they  were  in  the  most  imminent  danger.  *  We 
owed  our  safety,' says  the  captain,  *to  the  interposition 
of  Providence,  a  good  look-out,  and  the  very  brisk 
manner  in  which  the  ship  was  managed.' 

Our  commander  now  began  to  be  tired  of  a  coast 
which  he  could  no  longer  explore  but  at  the  risk  of 
losing  the  vessel,  and  ruining  the  whole  voyage.  He 
determined,  however,  not  to  leave  it,  till  he  knew  of 
what  kind  some  groves  of  trees  were,  which,  by  their 
uncommon  appearance,  had  occasioned  much  specu- 
lation, and  had  been  mistaken,  by  several  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, for  bisaltes.  Captain  Cook  was  the  more  so- 
licitous to  ascertain  the  point,  as  these  trees  appeared 
to  be  of  a  sort,  which  might  be  useful  to  shipping, 
and  had  not  been  seen  any  where,  but  in  the  southern 
parts  of  New  Caledonia.  They  proved  to  be  a  species 
of  spruce  pine,  very  proper  for  spars,  which  were  then 
wanted.  The  discovery  was  valuable,  as,  excepting 
New  Zealand,  there  was  not  an  island  known,  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  where  the  ship  could  supply 
herself  with  a  mast  or  yard,  to  whatever  distress  she 
might  be  reduced.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  car- 
penter of  the  Resolution,  who  was  a  mastmaker  as 
well  as  a  shipwright,  that  very  good  masts  might  be 
made  from  the  trees  in  question.  The  wood  of  them, 
which  is  white,  close-grained,  tough,  and  light,  is  well 
adapted  to  that  purpose.  One  of  the  small  islands 
where  the  trees  were  found,  was  called  by  the  captain 
the  Isle  of  Pines.  To  another,  on  account  of  its  af- 
fording sufficient  employment  to  the  botanists,  during 
the  little  time  they  stayed  upon  it,  he  gave  the  name 
of  Botany  Isle. 

Captain  Cook  now  took  into  serious  consideration 
what  was  farther  to  be  done.  He  had  pretty  well 
determined  the  extent  of  the  south-west  coast  of  New 
Caledonia,  and  would  gladly  have  proceeded  to  a 
more  accurate  survey  of  the  whole,  had  he  not  been 
deterred,  not  only  by  the  dangers  he  must  encounter, 
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but  by  the  time  required  for  the  undertaking,  and 
which  he  could  not  possibly  spare.  Indeed,  when  he 
considered  the  vast  ocean  he  had  to  explore  to  the 
south ;  the  state  and  condition  of  the  ship ;  the  near 
approach  of  summc^  ;  and  that  any  material  accident 
might  detain  him  in  tiiid  sea  even  for  another  year,  he 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  make  New  Caledonia  any 
longer  the  object  of  his  attention.  But  though  he 
was  thus  obliged,  by  necessity,  for  the  first  time,  to 
leave  a  coast  which  he  had  discovered,  before  it  was 
fully  surveyed,  he  did  not  quit  it  till  he  had  ascer- 
tained the  extent  of  the  country,  'and  proved,  that, 
excepting  New  Zealand,  it  was  perhaps  the  largest 
island  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean. 

As  the  Resolution  pursued  her  course  from  New 
Caledonia,  land  was  discovered,  which  on  a  nearer 
approach,  was  found  to  be  an  island,  of  good  height, 
and  five  leagues  in  circuit.  Captain  Cook  named  it 
Norfolk  Isle,  in  honour  of  the  noble  fan^^"  of  Howard. 
It  was  uninhabited ;  and  the  first  person^  hat  ever  set 
foot  on  it  were  unquestionably  our  EnglisL  navigators. 
Various  trees  and  plants  were  observed  that  are  com- 
mon at  New  Zealand ;  and,  in  particular,  the  flax 
plant,  which  is  rather  more  luxuriant  here  than  in  any 
part  of  that  country.  The  chief  produce  of  the  island 
IS  a  kind  of  spruce  pine,  exceedingly  straight  and  tall, 
which  grows  in  great  abundance.  Such  is  the  size  of 
r^ny  of  the  trees,  that,  breast  high,  they  are  as  thick 
tWO  men  can  fathom.  Among  the  vegetables  of 
uie  place,  the  palm-cabbage  afforded  both  a  whole- 
some and  palatable  refreshment ;  and,  indeed,  proved 
the  most  agreeable  repast  that  our  people  had  for  a 
considerable  time  enjoyed.  In  addition  to  this  grati- 
fication, they  had  the  pleasure  of  procuring  some  ex- 
cellent fish. 

From  Norfolk  Isle,  our  commander  steered  for  New 
Zealand,  it  being  his  intention  to  touch  at  Queen 
Chariotte's  Sound,  that  he  might  refresh  his  crew,  and 
put  the  ship  in  a  condition  to  encounter  the  southern 
latitudes.    On  the  18th  of  October,  he  anchored  be- 
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fore  Ship  Cove  in  that  sound  ;  and  the  first  thing  he 
did,  after  landing,  was  to  look  for  the  bottle  he  had 
left  on  the  shore,  in  which  was  a  memorandum.  It 
was  taken  away ;  and  it  soon  appeared,  from  indubit- 
able circumstances,  that  the  Adventure  had  been  in 
the  cove  after  it  was  quitted  by  the  llesolution. 

Upon  visiting  the  gardens  which  had  been  formed 
at  Motuara,  they  were  found  almost  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, having  been  wholly  neglected  by  the  inhabitants. 
Many,  however,  of  the  articles  were  in  a  flourishing 
condition  and  shewed  how  well  they  liked  the  soil  in 
which  they  were  planted.  It  was  several  days  before 
any  of  the  natives  made  their  appearance  ;  but  when 
they  did  so,  and  recognised  Captain  Cook  and  his 
friends,  joy  succeeded  to  fear.  They  hurried  in  num- 
bers out  of  the  woods,  and  embraced  the  English  over 
and  over  again,  leaping  and  skipping  about  like  mad- 
men. Amidst  all  this  extravagance  of  joy,  they  were 
careful  to  preserve  the  honour  of  their  females ;  for 
they  would  not  permit  some  women,  who  were  seen 
at  a  distance,  to  come  near  our  people.  The  captain's 
whole  intercourse  with  the  New  Zealanders,  during 
this  his  third  visit  to  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  was 
peaceable  and  friendly  ;  and  one  of  them,  a  man  ap- 
parently of  consequence,  whose  name  was  Pedro,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  staff  of  honour,  such  as  the  chiefs 
generally  carry.  In  return,  our  commander  dressed 
Pedro,  who  had  a  fine  person,  and  a  good  presence, 
in  a  suit  of  old  clothes,  of  which  he  was  not  a  little 
proud. 

Captain  Cook  still  continued  his  solicitude  to  stock 
the  island  with  useful  animals ;  and  accordingly,  in 
addition  to  what  he  had  formerly  done,  he  ordered 
two  pigs  a  boar  and  sow,  to  be  put  on  shore.  There 
was  reason  to  believe,  that  some  of  the  cocks  and  hens 
which  had  formerly  been  left  here  still  existed.  None 
of  them,  indeed,  were  seen ;  but  a  hen*s  eg§  was 
found,  which  had  not  been  long  lai'l. 

Mr.  Wales  had  now  an  opportunity  of  completing 
his  observations  with  regard    to   Queen  Charlotte's 
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Sound,  BO  as  to  ascertain  its  latitude  and  longitude 
with  the  utmost  accuracy,  In  the  captain's  former 
voyage  there  had  been  an  error  in  this  respect.  Such 
were  Mr.  Wales's  abilities  and  assiduity,  that  the 
same  correctness  was  maintained  by  him,  in  deter- 
mining the  situation  of  all  the  other  places  which  were 
visited  by  our  navigators. 

On  the  10th  of  iNovember,  Captain  Cook  took  his 
departure  from  New  Zealand,  in  fartiier  pursuit  of  his 
great  object,  the  determination  of  the  question  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  a  southern  continent.  Having 
sailed  till  the  27th,  in  different  degrees  of  latitude, 
extending  from  43  to  55°  48'  south,  he  gave  up  all 
hopes  of  finding  any  more  land  in  this  ocean.  He 
came,  therefore,  to  the  resolution  of  steering  directly 
for  the  west  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens, 
with  a  view  of  coasting  the  south  side  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  round  Cape  Horn,  to  the  Strait  Le  Maire.  As 
the  world  had  hitherto  obtained  but  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  this  shore,  the  captain  thought  that  the 
full  survey  of  it  would  be  more  advantageous,  both 
to  navigation  and  geography,  than  any  thing  he  could 
expect  to  find  in  a  higher  latitude. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  voyage,  our  commander, 
on  the  17th  of  December,  reached  the  west  coast  of 
'Jerradel  Fuego;  and  having  continued  to  range  it 
till  the  20th,  he  came  to  an  anchor  in  a  place  to 
which  he  afterwards  gave  the  name  of  Christmas 
Sound.  Through  the  whole  course  of  his  various  na- 
vigations, he  had  never  seen  so  desolate  a  coast.  It 
seems  to  be  entirely  composed  of  rocky  mountains,  with- 
out the  least  appearance  of  vegetation.  These  moun- 
tains terminate  in  horrible  precipices,  the  craggy  sum- 
mits of  which  spire  up  to  a  vast  height;  so  that 
scarcely  any  thing  in  nature  can  appear  with  a  more 
barren  and  savage  aspect,  than  the  whole  of  the 
country. 

The  run  which  Captain  Cook  had  made  directly 
across  the  ocean  in  a  high  southern  latitude,  was  be- 
lieved by  him  to  be  the  first  of  the  kind  that  had  ever 
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been  carried  into  execution.  He  was,  therefore,  some- 
what particular  in  remarking  every  circumstance 
which  seemed  to  be  in  the  least  material.  However, 
he  could  not  but  observe,  that  he  had  never  made  a 
passage  any  where,  of  such  length,  or  even  of  a  much 
siiorter  extent,  in  which  so  few  things  occurred,  that 
were  of  an  interesting  nature.  Excepting  the  varia- 
tion of  the  compass,  he  knew  of  nothing  else  that  was 
worthy  of  notice.  The  captain  had  now  done  with 
the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  he  had  explored  it 
in  such  a  manner,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
one  to  think  that  mere  could  be  performed  in  a  single 
voyage,  towards  obtaining  that  end,  than  had  ac- 
tually been  accomplished. 

Barren  and  dreary  as  the  land  is  about  Christmas 
Sound,  it  was  not  wholly  destitute  of  some  accomo- 
dations, which  could  not  fail  of  being  agreeable  to 
our  navigators.  Near  every  harbour  they  found  fresh 
water  and  wood  for  fuel.  The  country  abounds  like- 
wise with  wild  fowl,  and  particularly  with  ireese ; 
which  afforded  a  refreshment  to  the  whole  ciow.  that 
was  the  more  acceptable  on  account  of  the  approach- 
ing festival.  Had  not  Providence  thus  happily  pro- 
vided for  them,  their  Christmas  cheer  must  have  been 
salt  beef  and  pork.  Some  Madeira  wine,  the  only 
article  of  provision  that  was  mended  by  keeping,  was 
still  left.  This  in  conjunction  with  the  geese,  which 
were  cooked  in  every  variety  of  method,  enabled  our 
people  to  celebrate  Christmas  as  cheerfully  as  perhaps 
was  done  by  their  friends  in  England. 

The  inhabitants  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  Captain  Cook 
found  to  be  of  the  same  nation  that  he  had  formerly 
seen  in  Success  Bay ;  and  the  same  whom  M.  de  Bou- 
gainville has  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Pecharas. 
They  are  a  little  ugly,  half-starved,  beardless  race, 
and  go  almost  naked.  It  is  their  own  fault  that  they 
are  no  better  clothed,  nature  having  furnished  them 
with  ample  materials  for  that  purpose.  By  lining 
their  seal-skin  cloaks  with  the  skins  and  feathers  of 
aquatic  birds ;  by  making  the  cloaks  themselves  larger ; 
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and  by  applying  the  same  materials  to  different  parts 
of  clothing,  they  might  render  their  dress  much  more 
warm  and  comfortable.  But  while  they  are  doomed 
to  exist  in  one  of  the  most  inhospitable  climates  in  the 
globe,  they  havj  not  sagacity  enough  to  avail  them- 
selves of  those  means  of  adding  to  the  conveniences  of 
life,  which  Providence  has  put  into  their  power.  In 
short,  the  captain,  after  having  been  a  witness  to  so 
many  varieties  of  the  human  race,  hath  pronounced, 
that,  of  all  the  nations  he  had  seen,  the  Pecharas  are 
the  most  wretched. 

Notwithstanding  the  barrenness  of  the  country,  it 
abounds  with  a  variety  of  unknown  plants,  and  gave 
sufficient  employment  to  the  botanists  of  the  Resolu- 
tion. '  Almost  every  plant,*  says  Mr.  Forster, '  which 
we  gathered  on  the  rocks,  was  new  to  us,  and  some 
species  were  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers, 
or  their  smell.* 

On  the  28th  of  December,  our  commander  sailed 
from  Christmas  Sound,  and  proceeded  on  his  voyage, 
round  Cape  Horn,  through  Strait  le  Maire,  to  Staten 
Land.  This  famous  Cape  was  passed  by  him  on  the 
next  day,  when  he  entered  the  Southern  Atlantic  Ocean. 
In  some  charts  Cape  Horn  is  laid  down  as  belonging 
to  a  small  island ;  but  this  was  neither  confirmed,  nor 
could  it  be  contradicted  by  our  navigators ;  for  several 
breakers  appeared  in  the  coast,  both  to  the  east  and 
west  of  it,  and  the  hazy  weather  rendered  every  object 
very  indistinct.  Though  the  summits  of  some  of  the 
hills  were  rocky,  the  sides  and  valleys  seemed  covered 
with  a  green  turf,  and  wooded  in  tufts. 

In  ranging  Staten  Island,  a  good  port  was  found, 
situated  three  leagues  to  the  westward  of  St.  John, 
and  in  a  northern  direction.  Upon  account  of  the  day 
on  which  the  discovery  of  this  port  was  made  (being 
the  1st  of  January),  Captain  Cook  gave  it  the  name 
of  New  Year's  Harbour.  The  knowledge  of  it  may 
be  of  service  to  future  navigators.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  more  convenient  for  ships  bound  to  the  west,  or 
round  Cape  Horn,  if  its  situation  would  permit  them 
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to  put  to  sea  with  an  easterly  and  northerly  wind. 
But  this  inconvenience  is  not  of  great  consequence, 
since  these  winds  are  seldom  known  to  be  of  long 
duration.  The  captain,  however,  has  declared,  that 
if  he  were  on  a  voyage  round  Cape  Horn  to  the  west, 
and  not  in  want  of  wood  or  water,  or  any  thing  which 
might  make  it  necessary  to  put  i  .to  port,  he  would 
not  approach  the  land  at  all.  By  keeping  out  at  sea 
the  currents  would  be  avoided,  which,  he  was  satis- 
fied, would  lose  their  force  at  ten  or  twelve  leagues 
from  land,  and  be  totally  without  influence  at  a  greater 
distance. 

The  extent  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  consequently 
that  of  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens,  our  commander 
ascertained  to  be  less  than  b^^s  been  laid  down  by  the 
generality  of  navigators.  Nor  was  the  coast,  upon 
the  whole,  found  to  be  so  dangerous  as  has  often  been 
represented.  The  weather,  at  the  same  time,  was  re- 
markably temperate. 

In  one  of  the  little  isles  near  Staten  Land,  and 
which  had  been  called  by  Captain  Cook,  New  Year's 
Isles,  there  was  observed  a  harmony  between  the  dif- 
ferent animals  of  the  place,  which  is  too  curious  to  be 
omitted.  It  seemed  as  if  they  had  entered  into  a 
league  not  to  aisturb  each  other's  tranquillity.  The 
greater  part  of  the  sea-coast  is  occupied  by  the  sea- 
lions  ;  the  sea-bears  take  up  their  abode  in  the  isle ; 
the  shags  are  posted  in  the  highest  cliffs  ;  the  penguins 
fix  their  quarters  where  there  is  the  most  easy  com- 
munication to  and  from  the  sea ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
birds  choose  more  retired  places.  All  these  animals 
were  occasionally  seen  to  mix  together,  like  domestic 
cattle  and  poultry  in  a  farm-yard,  without  one  at- 
tempting to  molest  the  other.  Nay,  the  caj  tain  had 
often  observed  the  eagles  and  vultures  sitting  on  the 
hills  among  the  shags,  while  none  of  the  latter,  whe- 
ther old  or  young,  appeared  to  be  in  the  least  disturb- 
ed at  their  presence.  It  may  be  asked,  then,  how  do 
these  birds  of  prey  live?  This  question  our  comman- 
der hath  answered,  by  supposing  that  they  feed  on  the 
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carcasses  of  seals  and  birds  which  die  by  various  causes. 
It  is  probable,  from  the  immense  quantity  of  animals 
with  which  this  isle  abounds,  that  such  carcasses  exist 
in  great  numbers. 

From  Staten  island,  Captam  Cook  sailed,  on  the  4th 
of  January,  with  a  view,  in  the  first  place,  of  discover- 
ing that  extensive  coast,  laid  down  by  Mr.  Dalrymple 
in  liis  chart,  in  which  is  the  gulf  of  St.  Sebastian.  In 
order  to  have  all  other  parts  before  him,  the  captain 
designed  to  make  the  western  point  of  that  gulf.  As 
lie  had  some  doubt  of  the  existence  of  such  a  coast, 
this  appeared  to  him  the  best  route  for  determining  the 
matter,  and  for  exploring  the  southern  part  of  this 
ocean.  When  he  came  to  the  situations  assigned  to 
the  different  points  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Sebastian,  neither 
land  nor  any  unequivocal  signs  of  land  were  discovered. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  evident,  that  there  could  not 
be  any  extensive  tract  of  country  in  the  direction  which 
had  been  supposed. 

Proceeding  in  his  voyage,  land  was  seen  on  the  14th, 
which  was  at  first  mistaken  for  an  island  of  ice.  It  was 
in  a  manner  wholly  covered  with  snow.     From  the 
person  by  whom  it  was  first  discovered,  it  obtained  the 
name  of  Wallis's  Island.     It  is  a  high  rock,  of  no  great 
extent,  near  to  which  are  some  rocky  islets.     Another 
island,  of  a  larger  compass,  on  account  of  the  vast 
number  of  birds  which  were  upon  it,  was  called  Bird 
Isle.    A  more  extensive  range  of  country  had  been 
seen  for  some  time  which  Captain  Cook  reached  on  the 
17th,  and  where  he  landed,  on  the  same  day,  in  three 
different  places.    The  head  of  the  bay,  in  which  he 
came  to  shore,  was  terminated  by  particular  ice  cliffs, 
of  considerable  height.    Pieces  were  continually  break- 
ing off,  and  floating  out  to  sea  ;  and  while  our  navi- 
gators were  in  the  bay,  a  great  fall  happened,  which 
made  a  noise  like  a  cannon.     No  less  savage  and  hor- 
rible were  the  inner  parts  of  the  country.     The  wild 
rocks  raised  their  summits  till  they  were  lost  in  the 
clouds,  and  the  valleys  lay  covered  with  everlasting 
snow.    There  was  not  a  tree  to  be  seen,  or  a  shrub 
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found,  that  was  even  big  enough  to  make  a  tooth-pick. 
The  only  vegetation,  that  was  met  with,  was  a  coarse 
strong-bladed  grass,  growing  in  tufts,  wild  burnet,  and 
a  plant  like  moss,  which  sprang  from  the  rocks. 

When  our  commander  landed  in  the  bay,  he  dis- 
played the  English  colours;  and,  under  a  discharge 
of  small  arms,  took  possession  of  the  country  in  his  ma- 
jesty's name.  It  was  not,  however,  a  discovery  which 
was  ever  likely  to  be  productive  of  any  considerable 
benefit.  In  his  return  to  the  ship,  Captain  Cook 
brought  with  him  a  quantity  of  seals  and  penguins, 
which  were  an  acceptable  present  to  the  crew  j  not 
from  the  want  of  provisions,  which  were  plentiful  in 
every  kind,  but  from  a  change  of  diet.  Any  sort  of 
fresh  meat  was  preferred  by  most  on  board  to  salt. 
The  captain  himself  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  tired 
of  the  salted  meats  of  the  ship ;  and  though  the  flesh 
of  the  penguins  could  scarcely  vie  with  bullock's  liver, 
its  freshness  was  sufficient  to  render  it  comparatively 
agreeable  to  the  palate.  To  the  bay  in  which  he  had 
been,  he  gave  the  name  of  Possession  Bay. 

The  land  in  which  this  bay  lies,  was  at  first  judged 
by  our  navigators  to  be  part  of  a  great  continent. 
But,  upon  coasting  round  the  whole  country,  it  was 
proved  to  a  demonstration  that  it  was  only  an  island 
of  seventy  leagues  in  circuit.  In  honour  of  his  majesty, 
Captain  Cook  called  it  the  Isle  of  Georgia.  It  coul'l 
scarcely  have  been  thought,  that  an  island  of  no  greater 
extent  than  this,  situated  between  the  latitude  of  fifty- 
four  and  fifty-five,  should,  in  a  manner,  be  wholly 
covered,  many  fathoms  deep,  with  frozen  snow,  in  the 
height  of  summer.  I'he  sides  and  summits  of  the  lofty 
mountains  were  cased  with  snow  and  ice  ;  and  an  in- 
credible quantity  lay  in  the  valleys.  So  immense  was 
the  quantity  that  our  commander  did  not  think  that  it 
could  be  the  produce  of  the  island.  Some  land,  there- 
fore, which  he  had  seen  at  a  distance,  induced  him  to 
believe,  that  it  might  belong  to  an  extensive  tract,  and 
gave  him  hopes  of  discovering  a  continent.  In  this 
respect,  however,  he  was  disappointed  j  but  the  dis- 
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appointment  did  not  sit  heavy  upon  him ;  since,  to 
judge  of  the  bulk  by  the  apprehended  sample,  it  would 
not  have  been  worth  the  discovery.  It  was  remark- 
able, that  our  voyagers  did  not  see  a  river,  or  a  stream  of 
fresh  water,  on  the  whole  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Georgia. 
Captain  Cook  judged  it  to  be  highly  probable,  that 
there  are  no  perennial  springs  in  the  country ;  and 
that  the  interior  parts,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
much  elevated,  never  enjoy  heat  enough  to  melt  the 
snow  in  sufficient  quantities  to  produce  a  river  or  stream 
of  water.  In  sailing  round  the  island,  our  navigators 
were  almost  continually  involved  in  a  thick  mist ;  so 
that,  for  any  thing  they  knew  to  the  contrary,  they 
might  be  surrounded  with  dangerous  rocks. 

The  captain  on  the  25th  of  the  month,  steered  from 
the  Isle  of  Georgia,  and,  on  the  27th,  computed  that 
he  was  in  latitude  sixty,  south.  Farther  than  this  he 
did  not  intend  to  go,  unless  some  certain  signs  of  soon 
meeting  with  land  should  be  discovered.  There  was 
now  a  long  hollow  swell  from  the  west,  which  was  a 
strong  indication  that  no  land  was  to  be  met  with  in 
that  direction ;  and  hence  arose  an  additional  proof  of 
what  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  extensive 
coast  laid  down  in  Mr.  Dalrymple's  chart  of  the  ocean 
between  Africa  and  America  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Se- 
bastian, doth  not  exist.  Not  to  mention  the  various 
islands  which  were  seen  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
voyage,  and  the  names  that  were  given  to  them,  I 
shall  only  advert  to  a  few  of  the  more  material  cir- 
cumstances. On  an  elevated  coast,  which  appeared 
in  sight  upon  the  3 1st,  our  commander  bestowed  the 
appellation  of  the  Southern  Thule.  The  reason  of 
his  giving  it  this  name  was,  that  it  is  the  most  southern 
land  that  had  ever  yet  been  discovered.  It  is  every 
where  covered  with  snow,  and  displays  a  surface  of 
vast  height.  On  this  day  our  voyagers  were  in  no 
small  danger  from  a  great  westerly  swell,  which  set 
light  upon  the  shore,  and  threatened  to  carry  them  on 
the  most  horrible  coast  in  the  world.  Happily,  the 
discovery  of  a  point  to  the  north,  beyond  which  no 
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land  could  be  seen,  relieved  them  from  their  appre- 
hensions. To  the  more  distinguished  tracts  of  coun- 
try,  which  were  discovered  from  the  31st  of  January 
to  the  6th  of  February,  Captain  Cook  gave  the  names 
of  Cape  Bristol,  Cape  Montagu,  Sautider's  Isle, 
Candlemas  Isles,  and  Sandwich's  Land.  The  last  is 
either  a  group  of  islands,  or  else  a  point  of  the  con- 
tinent. For  that  there  is  a  tract  of  land  near  the 
pole,  which  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  ice  that  is 
spread  over  this  vast  Southern  Ocean,  was  the  cap. 
tain's  firm  opinion.  He  also  thought  it  probable,  that 
this  land  must  extend  farthest  to  the  north,  where  it 
is  opposite  to  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  Indian 
Oceans.  Ice  had  always  been  found  by  him  farther 
to  the  north  in  these  oceans,  than  any  where  else,  and 
this  he  judged  could  not  be  the  case,  if  there  were 
not  land  of  considerable  extent  to  the  south.  How- 
ever, the  greatest  part  of  this  southern  continent,  if 
it  actually  exists,  must  lie  within  the  polar  circle, 
where  the  sea  is  so  encumbered  with  ice,  that  the  land 
is  rendered  inaccessible.  So  great  is  the  risk  whicli 
is  run,  in  examining  a  coast  in  these  unknown  and  iey 
seas,  that  our  commander,  with  a  modest  and  well 
grounded  boldness,  could  assert,  that  no  man  would 
ever  venture  farther  than  he  had  done  j  and  that  the 
lauds  which  may  lie  to  the  south  will  never  be  ex- 
plored. Thick  fogs,  snow  storms,  intense  cold,  and 
every  thing  besides,  that  can  render  navigation  dan- 
gerous, must  be  encountered;  all  which  difficulties 
are  greatly  heightened  by  the  inexpressibly  horrid  as- 
pect of  the  country.  It  is  a  country  doomed  by 
nature  never  once  to  feel  the  warmth  of  the  sun's 
rays,  but  to  lie  buried  in  everlasting  snow  and  ice. 
W  hatever  ports  there  may  be  on  the  coast,  they  are 
almost  entirely  covered  with  frozen  snow  of  a  vast 
thickness.  If  however,  any  one  of  them  should  be 
so  far  open  as  to  invite  a  ship  into  it,  she  would  run 
the  risk  of  being  fixed  there  for  ever,  or  of  coming 
out  in  an  ice  island.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that 
the  islands  and  flouts  on  the  coast,  the  great  falls  from 
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the  ice  cliffs  in  the  port,  or  a  heavy  snow  storm,  at- 
tended with  a  sharp  frost,  might  be  equally  fatal. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  inclination  of  Captain 
Cook,  if  it  had  been  practicable,  to  penetrate  farther 
to  the  south :  but  difficulties  like  these  were  not  to  be 
surmounted.     If  he  had  risked  all  that  had  been  done 
during  the  voyage,  for  the  sake  of  discovering  and 
exploring  a  coast,  which,  when  discovered  and  ex- 
plored, would  have  answered  no  end  whatever,  or 
have  been  of  the  least  use  either  to  navigation  or 
geography,  or  indeed  to  any  other  science,  he  would 
justiy  have  been  charged  with  inexcusable  temerity. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  alter  his  course  to  the 
east,  and  to  sail  in  quest  of  Bouvet's  Land,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  was  yet  to  be  settled.     Accordingly, 
this  was  the  principal  object  of  his  pursuit,  from  the 
6th  to  the  22nd  of  the  month.     By  that  day  he  had 
run  down  thirteen  degrees  of  longitude,  in  the  very 
latitude  assigned  for  Bouvet's  Land.      No  such  land, 
however,  was  discovered ;  nor  did  any  proofs  occur  of 
the  existence  of  Cape  Circumcision.     Our  commander 
was  at  this  time  no  more  than  two  degress  of  longi- 
tude from  the  route  he  had  taken  to  the  south,  when 
he  left  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     It  would,  therefore, 
have  been  to  no  purpose  to  proceed  any  farther  to  the 
east  in  this  parallel.     But  being  desirous  of  determin- 
mg  the  question  concerning  some  land  that  was  sup- 

{)osedto  have  been  seen  more  to  the  south,  he  directed 
lis  course  for  the  situation  in  which  the  discovery  of 
it  might  be  expected.  Two  days  were  spent  by  him 
in  this  .pursuit,  to  no  effectual  purpose.  After  having 
run  '^ver  the  place  where  the  land  was  imagined  to 
lie,  without  meeting  with  the  least  signs  of  any,  it  be- 
came certain  that  the  ice  islands  had  deceived  our 
navigators,  as  well  as  Mr.  Bouvet. 

Captain  Cook  had  now  made  the  circuit  of  the 
southern  ocean  in  a  high  latitude,  and  traversed  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  not  the  least  room  for  the 
possibility  of  there  being  a  continent,  unless  near  the 
pole,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  navigation.    By  twice 
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visiting  the  tropical  sea,  he  had  not  only  settled  the 
situation  of  some  old  discoveries,  but  made  many  new 
ones;  and,  indeed,  even  in  that  part,  had  left  little 
more  to  be  accomplished.  1  he  intention  of  the  voy- 
age had,  in  every  respect,  been  fully  answered,  and 
the  southern  hemisphere  sufficiently  explored.  A 
final  end  was  hereby  put  to  the  searching  after  a 
southern  continent,  which,  for  nearly  two  centuries 
past,  had  occasionally  engrossed  the  attention  of  some 
of  the  maritime  powers,  and  had  been  urged  with 
great  ardour  by  philosophers  and  geographers  in  dif- 
ferent ages. 

The  great  purpose  of  his  navigation  round  the  globe 
being  thus  completed,  the  captain  began  to  direct  his 
views  towards  England.  He  had,  indeed,  some 
thoughts  of  protracting  his  course  a  little  longer,  for 
the  sake  of  revisiting  the  place  where  the  French  dis- 
covery is  said  to  be  situated.  But,  upon  mature  deli- 
beration, he  determined  to  lay  aside  his  intention. 
He  considered,  that  if  this  discovery  had  really  been 
made,  the  end  would  be  as  fully  answered,  gi  if  it 
had  been  done  by  himself.  It  could  only  be  an 
island;  and,  if  a  judgment  might  be  formed  from  the 
degree  of  cold  which  our  voyagers  had  experienced 
in  that  latitude,  it  could  not  be  a  fertile  one.  Besides, 
our  commander  would  hereby  have  been  kept  two 
months  longer  at  sea,  and  that  in  a  tempestuous  lat.i- 
tiide,  with  which  the  ship  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
struggle.  Her  sails  and  rigging  were  so  much  worn, 
that  something  was  giving  way  every  hour ;  and  there 
was  nothing  left,  either  to  repair  or  to  replace  them. 
The  provisions  of  the  vessel  were  in  such  a  state  of 
decay,  that  they  afforded  little  nourishment,  and  the 
company  had  been  long  without  refreshments.  Indeed, 
the  crew  were  yet  healthy,  and  would  cheerfully  have 
gone  wherever  the  captain  had  judged  it  proper  to 
lead  them ;  but  he  was  fearful,  lest  the  scurvy  should 
lay  hold  of  them,  at  a  time,  when  none  of  the  reme- 
dies were  left  by  which  it  could  be  removed.  He 
thought,  likewise,  that  it  would  have  been  cruel  in 
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him  to  have  continued  the  fatigues  and  hardships  they 
were  perpetually  exposed  to,  longer  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Throughout  the  whole  voyage, 
they  had  merited  by  their  behaviour  every  indulgence 
which  it  was  in  his  power  to  bestow.  Animated  by 
the  conduct  of  the  officers,  they  had  shewn  that  no 
difficulties  or  dangers  which  came  in  their  way  were 
incapable  of  being  surmounted ;  nor  had  their  activity, 
courage,  and  cheerfulness  been  in  the  least  abated 
by  the  separation  from  them  of  their  consort  the  Ad- 
venture. 

From  all  these  considerations,  which  were  evidently 
the  dictates  of  wisdom  and  humanity.  Captain  Cook 
was  induced  to  spend  no  longer  time  in  searching  for 
the  French  discoveries,  but  to  steer  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  He  determined,  however,  to  direct  his 
course  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  look  for  the  Isles  of 
Denia  and  Marseveen,  which  are  laid  down  in  Dr. 
Halley*s  variation  chart.  After  sailing  in  the  proper 
latitudes  from  the  25th  of  February  to  the  13th  of 
March,  no  such  islands  were  discovered.  Nothing, 
indeed,  had  been  seen  that  could  encourage  our  voy- 
agers to  persevere  in  a  search  after  them ;  and  much 
time  could  not  now  be  spared,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  them,  or  of  proving  their  non-existence. 
Every  one  on  board  was  for  good  reasons  impatient  to 
get  into  port.  The  captain,  therefore,  could  no  longer 
avoid  yielding  to  the  general  wishes,  and  resolving  to 
proceed  to  the  Cape  without  further  delay. 

Soon  after  our  commander  had  come  to  this  deter- 
mination, he  demanded  of  the  officers  and  petty  offi- 
cers, in  pursuance  of  his  instructions,  the  log  books 
and  journals  they  had  kept;  which  were  delivered  to 
him  accordingly,  and  sealed  up  for  the  inspection  of 
the  Admiralty.  He  enjoined  them  also,  and  the  whole 
crew,  not  to  divulge  where  they  had  been,  till  they 
\veTe  permitted  to  do  so  by  their  lordships ;  an  injunc- 
tion, a  compliance  with  which  might  probably  be  ren- 
dered somewhat  difficult,  from  the  natural  tendency 
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there  is  m  men,  to  relate  the  extraordinary  enterprises 
and  adventures  wherein  they  have  been  concerned. 

As  the  Resolution  approached  towards  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  she  fell  in  first  with  a  Dutch  P^ast  India- 
man  from  Bengal,  commanded  by  Captain  Bosch ; 
and  next  with  an  English  Indiaman,  bemg  the  True 
Briton,  from  China,  of  which  Captain  Broadly  was 
the  commander.  Mr.  Bosch  very  obligingly  offered 
to  our  navigators  sugar,  arrack,  and  whatever  he  had 
to  spare ;  and  Captain  Broadly,  with  the  most  ready 
generovsity,  sent  them  fresh  provisions,  tea,  and  various 
articles  which  could  not  fail  of  being  peculiarly  ac- 
ceptable to  people  in  their  situation.  Even  a  parcel 
of  old  news-papers  furnished  no  slight  gratification  to 
persons  who  had  so  long  been  deprived  of  obtaining 
any  intelligence  concerning  their  country  and  the 
state  of  Europe.  From  these  vessels  Captain  Cook 
received  some  information  with  regard  to  what  had 
happened  to  the  Adventure  after  her  separation  from 
the  Resolution. 

On  Wednesday,  the  22nd  of  March,*  he  anchored 
in  Table  Bay;  where  he  found  several  Dutch  ships, 
some  French,  and  the  Ceres,  an  English  East  India- 
man,  bound  directly  for  England,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Newte.  By  this  gentleman  he  sent 
a  copy  of  the  preceding  part  of  his  journal,  some 
charts,  and  other  drawings,  to  the  Admiralty. 

During  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  from  the 
period  of  our  commander's  leaving  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  his  return  to  it  again,  he  had  sailed  no  less 
than  twenty  thousand  leagues.  This  was  an  extent 
of  voyage  nearly  equal  to  three  times  the  equatorial 
circumference  of  the  earth,  and  which  had  never  been 
accomplished  before,  by  any  ship,  in  the  same  compass 
of  duration.  In  such  a  case,  it  could  not  be  a  matter 
of  surprise,  that  the  rigging  and  sails  of  the  Resolu- 
tion should  be  essentially  damaged,  and  even  worn 

•  With  our  navigators,  who  had  sailed  round  the  world,  it 
was  Wednesday,  the  22nd  <  f  March ;  but  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Uope  it  was  Tuesday  the  21st. 
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out :  and  yet,  in  all  this  great  run,  which  had  been 
made  in  every  latitude  between  nine  and  seventy-one, 
she  did  not  spring  either  lowmast,  topmast,  lower  or 
topsail  yard ;  nor  did  she  so  much  as  break  a  lower 
or  topmast  shroud.  These  happy  circumstances  were 
owing  to  the  good  properties  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
singular  care  and  abilities  of  her  officers. 

On  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enlarge.  Though  it  was  conducted  with  the  same 
attention  to  navigation  and  geography,  and  with  the 
same  sagacity  in  marking  whatever  was  worthy  of 
observation,  nevertheless,  as  it  was  not  employed  in 
traversing  unknown  seas,  or  in  discovering  countries 
that  had  not  been  heard  of  before,  it  may  be  sufficient 
briefly  to  mention  the  places  at  which  Captain  Cook 
touched  before  his  arrival  in  England.  The  repairs 
of  the  ship  having  been  completed,  and  the  necessary 
stores  gotten  on  board,  together  with  a  fresh  supply 
of  provisions  and  water,  he  left  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  on  the  27th  of  April,  and  reached  the  Island  of 
St.  Helena  on  the  15th  of  May.  Here  he  staid  till 
the  21st,  when  he  sailed  for  the  Island  of  Ascension, 
where  he  anchored  on  the  28th.  From  this  place  he 
directed  his  course,  on  the  31st,  for  the  Island  of 
Fernando  de  Noronha,  at  which  he  arrived  on  the 
9th  of  June. 

In  the  progress  of  the  voyage,  our  commander 
made  an  experiment  upon  the  still  for  procuring  fresh 
water ;  and  the  result  of  the  trial  was,  that  the  inven- 
tion is  useful  upon  the  whole,  but  that  to  trust  en- 
tirely to  it  would  by  no  means  be  advisable.  Indeed, 
provided  there  is  not  a  scarcity  of  fuel,  and  the  cop- 
pers are  good,  as  much  water  may  be  obtained  as 
will  support  life ;  but  no  efforts  will  be  able  to  procure 
a  quantity  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  health, 
especially  in  hot  climates.  Captain  Cook  was  con- 
vinced by  experience,  that  nothing  contributes  more 
to  the  health  of  seamen,  than  having  plenty  of  water. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  the  captain  came  to  anchor  in 
the  liay  of  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores  islands.    His 
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sole  design  in  stopping  here  was  to  give  Mr.  Wales  an 
opportunity  of  finding  the  rate  of  the  watch,  that  here- 
by he  might  be  enabled  to  fix  the  longitude  of  these 
island  with  the  greater  degree  of  certainty.  No  sooner, 
therefore,  had  our  commander  anchored,  than  he  sent 
an  officer  to  wait  on  the  English  consul,  and  to 
acquamt  the  governor  with  the  arrival  of  our  navi- 
gators, requesting  his  permission  fui  Mr.  Wales  to 
make  observations  on  shore,  for  the  purpose  now  men- 
tioned. Mr.  Dent,  who  then  acted  as  consul,  not 
only  obtained  this  permission,  but  accommodated  Mr. 
Wales  with  a  convenient  place  in  his  garden,  to  set 
up  his  instruments.  " 

This  object  being  accomplished,  Captain  Cook  pro- 
ceeded on  the  19th,  with  all  expedition  for  England. 
On  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  he  anchored  at  Spit- 
head,  and  landed  at  Portsmouth  ;  having  been  absent 
from  Grea,  iritain  three  years  and  eighteen  days,  in 
which  time,  and  under  all  changes  of  climate,  he  had 
lost  but  four  men,  and  only  one  of  them  by  sickness. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Account  of  Captain  Cook  during  the  Period  between  his  Second 
Voyage  and  his  Voyage  to  the  Pacitic  Ocean. 

The  able  manner  in  which  Captain  Cook  had  con- 
ducted the  preceding  voyage,  the  discoveries  he  had 
made,  and  his  complete  determination  of  the  grand 
point  he  had  been  sent  to  ascertain,  justly  and  power- 
fully recommended  him  to  the  protection  and  encou- 
ragement of  all  those  who  had  patronized  the  under- 
taking. No  alterations  had  occurred,  during  his 
absence,  in  the  presidency  of  the  admiralty  depart 
ment.  The  noble  lord,  whose  extensive  views  had 
taken  such  a  lead  in  the  plans  of  navigation  and  dis- 
covery, still  continued  at  the  head  of  that  board ;  and 
it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  a  high  satisfaction  to 
him,  that  so  extraordinary  a  degree  of  success  had  at- 
tended his  designs  for  the  enlargement  of  science. 
His  lordship  lost  no  time  in  representing  Captain  Cook's 
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merits  to  the  king ;  nor  did  his  majesty  stand  m  rued 
of  solicitations  to  shew  favour  to  a  man,  who  liad  so 
eminently  fulfilled  his  royal  and  munificent  intentions. 
Accordingly  our  navigator,  on  the  9th  of  August,  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  post  captain.  Three  days  af- 
terwards, he  received  a  more  distinguished  and  sub- 
stantial mark  of  the  approbation  of  government :  for 
he  was  then  appointed  a  captain  in  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital ;  a  situation  which  was  intended  to  afford  him  a 
pleasing  and  honourable  reward  for  his  illustrious 
labours  and  services. 

It  will  easily  be  supposed,  that  the  lovers  of  science 
would,  in  general,  be  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  effects 
resulting  from  Captain  Cook's  discoveries.  The  addi- 
tions he  had  made  to  the  knowledge  of  geography, 
navigation,  and  astronomy,  and  the  new  views  he  had 
opened  of  the  diversified  state  of  human  life  and  man- 
ners, could  not  avoid  commanding  their  esteem,  and 
exciting  their  admiration.  With  many  persons  of  phi- 
losophic literature  he  was  in  the  habits  of  intimacy  and 
friendship;  he  was  particularly  acquainted  with  Sir 
John  Pringle,  at  that  time  president  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  his  scientific 
friends  should  wish  him  to  become  a  member  of  this 
learned  body  ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that,  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1775,  he  was  proposed  as  a 
candidate  for  election.  On  the  29th  of  February, 
1776,  he  was  unanimously  chosen;  and  he  was  ad- 
mitted on  the  7th  of  March.  That  same  evening,  a 
paper  was  read,  which  he  had  addressed  to  Sir  John 
Pringle,  containing  an  account  of  the  method  he  had 
taken  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  crew  of  his  majes- 
ty's ship  the  Resolution,  during  her  voyage  round  the 
world.  Another  paper,  at  the  request  of  the  presi- 
dent, was  communicated  by  him  on  the  1 8th  of  April, 
relative  to  the  tides  in  the  South  Seas.  The  tides  par- 
ticularly considered  were  those  in  the  Endeavour 
River,  on  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland. 

A  still  greater  honour  was  in  reserve  for  Captain 
Cook,  than  the  election  of  him  to  be  a  common  mem-« 
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ber  of  the  Royal  Society,  it  was  resolved  by  Sir  John 
Pringle  and  the  council  of  the  society,  to  bestow  upon 
him  the  estimable  prize  of  the  gold  medal,  for  the  best 
experimental  paper  of  the  year ;  and  no  determination 
could  be  founded  in  greater  wisdom  and  justice.  If 
Captain  Cook  had  made  no  important  discoveries,  if 
he  had  not  determined  the  question  concerning  a 
southern  continent,  his  name  would  have  been  entitled 
to  immortality,  on  account  of  his  humane  attention, 
to,  and  his  unparalleled  success  in  preserving  the  lives 
and  health  of  his  seamen. 

He  had  good  reason,  upon  this  head,  to  assume  the 
pleasurable,  but  modest  language,  with  which  he  has 
concluded  his  narrative  of  his  second  navigation 
round  the  globe:  *  Whatever,'  says  he,  *may  be  the 
public  judgment  about  other  matters,  it  is  with  real 
satisfaction,  and  without  claiming  any  merit  but  that 
of  attention  to  my  duty,  that  I  can  conclude  this  ac- 
count with  an  observation,  which  facts  enable  us  to 
make,  that  our  having  discovered  the  possibility  of 
preserving  health  among  a  numerous  ship's  company, 
for  such  a  length  of  time,  in  such  varieties  of  climate, 
and  amidst  such  continued  hardships  and  fatigues, 
will  make  this  voyage  remarkable,  in  the  opinion  of 
every  benevolent  person,  when  the  disputes  about  the 
southern  continent  shall  have  ceased  to  engage  the 
attention,  and  to  divide  the  judgment  of  philosophers.' 

It  was  the  custom  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  at  the  deli- 
very of  Sir  Godfrey  Copley's  annual  medal,  to  give 
an  elaborate  discourse,  containing  the  history  of  that 
part  of  science  for  the  improvement  of  which  the 
medal  was  conferred.  Upon  the  present  occasion,  the 
president  had  a  subject  to  enlarge  upon,  which  was 
perfectly  congenial  to  his  disposition  and  studies.  His 
own  life  had  been  much  employed  in  pointing  out  the 
means  which  tended  not  only  to  cure,  but  to  prevent, 
the  diseases  of  mankind ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  with 
peculiar  pleasure  and  affection  that  he  celebrated  the 
conduct  of  his  friend,  who,  by  precautions  equally 
wise  and  simple,  had  rendered  the  circumnavigation 
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of  the  globe,  so  far  as  health  is  concerned,  quite  a 
liari/iless  undertaking.     Towards  the  beginning  of  his 
discourse,  Sir  John  justly  asks,   *  What  inquiry  can 
be  so  useful  as  that  which  hath  for  its  object  the 
saving  the  lives  of  men]   and  when  shall  we  find  one 
more  successful  than  that  before  us?    Here,*  adds  the 
president,  *  are  no  vain  boastings  of  the  empiric,  nor 
ingenious  and  delusive  theories  of  the  dogmatist;   but 
a  concise  and  artless,  and  an  incontested  relation  of 
the  means  by  which,  under  divine  favour,  Captain 
Cook,  with  a  company  of  a  hundred  and  eighteen 
men,  performed  a  voyage  of  three  years  and  eighteen 
days,  tliroughout  all  the  climates,  from  fifty-two  de- 
grees north  to  seventy-one  degrees  south,  with  the  loss 
of  only  one  man  by  sickness. — 1  would  now  inquire/ 
proceeds  Sir  John  Pringle,  *  of  the  most  conversant 
in  the  study  of  bills  of  mortality,  whether,  in  the 
most  healthful  climate,  and  in  the  best  condition  of 
life,  they  have  ever  found  so  small  a  number  of  deaths 
within  that  space  of  time  1     How  great  and  agreeable 
then  must  our  surprise  be,  after  perusing  the  histories 
of  long  navigations  in  former  days,  when  so   many 
perished  by  marine  diseases,  to  find  the  air  of  the  sea 
acquitted  of  all  malignity ;  and,  in  fine,  that  a  voyage 
round  the  world  may  be  undertaken  with  less  danger, 
perhaps,  to  health,  than  a  common  tour  in  Europe  !* 

In  the  progress  of  his  discourse,  the  president  re- 
counted the  dreadful  calamities  and  destruction  the 
scurvy  had  heretofore  brought  upon  mariners  in  voy- 
ages of  great  length ;    after  which  he  pointed  out  at 
large,  and  illustrated  with  his  own  observations,  the 
methods  pursued  by  Captain  Cook  for  preserving  the 
health  of  his  men.    In  conclusion.  Sir  John  remarked, 
that  the  Royal  Society  never  more  cordially  or  more 
meritoriously  bestowed  the  gold  medal,  that  faithful 
symbol  of  their  esteem  and  aflfection.     *  For  if,*  says 
he,  *  Rome  decreed  the  civic  crovm  to  him  who  saved 
tl»e  life  of  a  single  citizen,  what  wreaths  are  due  to 
that  man,  who,  having  himself  saved  many,  perpe- 
tuates in  your  trai^sactions  the  means  by  which  Bri- 
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tain  may  now,  on  the  most  distant  voyages,  preserve 
numbers  of  her  intrepid  sons,  her  mariners;  who, 
braving  every  danger,  have  so  liberally  contributed  to 
the  fame,  to  the  opulence,  and  to  the  maritime  empire 
of  their  country!'* 

*  Sir  John  Pringle's  Six  Discourses,  p.  145—147,  W.—H 
cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  insert  here  Captain  Cook's  .enume- 
ration of  the  several  causes  to  which,  under  the  care  ot  Provi- 
dence, the  uncommon  good  state  of  health,  experienced  b^^  his 
people,  was  owing.  1  shall  not  tiespaf.s  upon  the  reader  s  time 
in  mentioning  them  all,  but  conUne  myself  to  such  as  were 
found  the  most  useful. 

*  We  were  furnished  with  a  quantity  of  malt,  of  which  was 
made  sweet  wort.  To  such  of  the  rnen  as  shewed  tlie  least  symp 
toms  of  the  scurvy,  and  also  to  sum  as  were  thought  to  be 
threatened  with  that  disorder,  this  was  given,  from  one  to  two 
or  three  pints  a  liay  each  man ;  or  in  such  proportion  as  the 
surgeon  found  necessary,  which  sometimes  amounted  to  three 
quarts.  This  is.  without  doubt,  one  of  the  best  antiscorbutic 
sea  medicines  yet  discovered  ;  and  if  used  in  time,  will,  with 
proper  attention  to  other  things,  1  am  persuaded,  prt  ytnt  the 
scurvy  from  making  any  great  progress  for  r  considerable 
while.  But  I  am  not  altogether  or  opinion  that  it  wili  cure  it 
at  sea, 

'  i'o7/r  krout,  of  which  we  had  a  large  quantity,  is  not  only  a 
wholesome  vegetable  food,  but  in  my  judgment,  highly  anti- 
scorbutic ;  and  it  si)oils  not  by  keeping.  A  pound  of  this  was 
served  to  each  man,  when  at  sea,  twice  a  week,  or  oftener,  as 
was  thought  necessary. 

*  Portable  broth  was  another  great  article  of  which  we  had  a 
large  supply.  An  ounce  of  this  to  each  man,  or  such  other 
proportion  as  circumstances  pointed  out,  ^vas  boiled  in  th«^ir 
pease,  three  days  in  the  week ;  and  when  we  were  in  places 
where  vegetables  were  to  be  got,  it  was  boiled  with  them,  and 
wheat  or  oatmeal,  every  morning  for  breakfast;  and  also  with 
pea  je  and  vegetables  tor  dinner.  It  enabled  us  to  make  seve- 
ral nourishing  and  wholesome  messes,  and  was  the  means  ot 
making  the  people  eat  a  greater  quantity  of  vegetables  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  done. 

*  Rob  of  lemon  and  orange  is  an  antiscorbutic  we  were  not 
without.  The  surgeon  made  use  of  it  in  many  cases  with  great 
success. 

'Amongst  the  articles  of  victualling,  we  were  supplied  with 
stigar  in  the  room  of  oil,  and  with  wheat  for  a  part  of  our  oat- 
meal;  an  J  were  certainly  gainers  by  the  exchange.  Sugar,  I 
apprehend,  is  a  very  good  antiscorbutic;  whereas  oil  (such  as 
the  navy  is  usually  supplied  with),  1  am  of  opinion,  has  the 
contrary  eft'ect. 

'But  the  introduction  of  the  most  salutary  articles,  either  as 
provisions  or  medicines,  will  generally  prove  unsuccessful, 
unless  supported  b>  certain  regulations.  On  this  principle, 
many  years'  experience,  together  with  some  hints  1  hud  from 
Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  Captains  Campbell,  Wallis,  and  other  in 
tellif?ent  officers,  enabled  me  to  lay  a  plan  whereby  all  was  to 
be  governed. 

'  Vhe  crew  were  at  three  wntches,  except  ujion  some  extraor- 
dinary occasions.     By  this  means  they  were  not  so  much  ex 
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One  circumstance  alone  was  wanting  to  complete 
the  pleasure  and  celebrity  arising  from  the  assignment 
of  Sir  Godfrey  Copley's  medal.     Captain  Cook  was 

posed  to  t\v.'.  weather,  as  if  they  had  been  at  watch  and  watch  ; 
Hiid  had  generally  dry  clothes  to  shift  tiieinselves,  when  they 
liappened  to  get  wet.  Cjare  was  also  taken  to  expose  them  as 
little  to  wet  weather  as  possible. 

'  Proper  methods  were  used  to  keep  their  persons,  hammocks, 
bedding,  clothes,  &c.  constantly  clean  and  dry.  tqual  care  was 
taken  to  keep  the  ship  clean  and  dry  betwixt  decks.  Once  or 
twice  a  week  she  was  aired  with  fires  ;  and  when  this  could  not 
be  done,  she  was  smoked  with  gunpowder,  mixed  with  vineg^ar 
and  water.  I  had  also,  frequently,  a  tire  made  in  an  iron  pot 
at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  which  was  of  great  use  in  purify ni^ 
the  air  in  the  lov  ci  parts  of  the  ship,  lo  this,  and  to  cleanli- 
ness, as  well  in  tht;  sliip  as  amongst  the  people,  too  great  atten- 
tion cannot  be  paid  ;  the  least  neglect  occasions  a  putrid  and 
disagreeable  smell  below,  which  nothing  but  lires  will  rtinovfj. 

'Proper  attention  was  paid  to  the  ship's  coppers,  so  that  they 
were  kept  constantly  clean. 

'  llie  fat,  which  boiled  out  of  the  salt  beef  and  pork,  I  ne*  er 
suffered  to  be  given  to  the  people  ;  being  of  opinion  that  it  .pro- 
motes the  scurvy. 

'  1  was  careful  to  take  in  water  wherever  it  was  to  be  got, 
even  though  we  did  not  want  it.  Because  I  look  upon  fresh 
water  from  the  shore  to  be  more  wholesome  than  that  which 
has  been  kept  some  time  on  board  a  ship.  Of  this  essential  ar- 
ticle we  were  never  at  an  allowance,  but  had  always  plenty  for 
every  necessary  purpose.  JS  avigators  in  general  cannot,  indeed, 
expect,  nor  would  they  wish  to  meet  with  such  advantages  in 
tlu>  respect,  as  fell  to  my  lot.  The  nature  of  our  voyage  car- 
ri«i(l  us  into  very  high  latitudes.  But  the  hardshi[is  and  dan- 
^'er;s,  inseparable  from  that  situation,  were  in  some  degree 
compensated  by  the  singular  felicity  we  enjoyed,  of  extracting 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  fresh  Water  from  an  ocean  strewed 
with  ice. 

'  We  came  to  few  places,  where  either  the  art  of  man,  or  the 
bounty  of  nature,  had  not  provided  some  sort  of  refreshment  or 
otiier,  either  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  way.  It  was  my  first 
care  to  procure  whatever  of  any  kind  could  be  met  with,  by 
pvery  means  in  my  power ;  and  to  oblige  our  people  to  make 
use  thereof,  both  by  my  example  and  authority  ;  but  the  bene- 
•its  arising  trom  refreshments  of  any  kind  soon  became  so  ob- 
vious, that  i  had  little  occasior.  to  recommend  the  one  to  exert 
tne  other.' 

.  In  a  letter  which  Cantain  Cook  wrot€  to  Sir  John  Pringle, 
Uist  before  he  emliarked  on  his  last  voyage,  dated  Plymouth 
^oumi,.luly  7,  177(),  he  expressed  himself  as  follows:  '  I  en- 
tirely agree  with  von,  that  the  dearness  of  the  rob  of  lemons 
and  of  oranges  will  hinder  them  from  being  furnished  in  large 
quantities.  But  1  do  not  think  this  so  necessary :  for,  though 
ttiey  may  a.ssist  other  things,  I  have  no  great  opinion  of  them 
Nor  have  1  a  higher  opinion  ot  vinegar.    My  people 
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id(l  It  very  sparingly  during  the  late  voyage,  and,  towards  the 
Mtter  part  none  at  all :  and  yet  we  exin-rienced  no  ill  effect 
troin  the  want  of  it.    'Ihe  custom  of  washing  the  inside  of  the 


shi|'  with  vinegar,  I  seldom  observed;    thinking 
Miioke  ar»wered  the  purpose  much  better.' 
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not  himself  present,  to  hear  the  discourse  of  the  pre- 
sident, and  to  receive  the  honour  conferred  upon  him. 
Some  months  before  the  anniversary  of  St.  Andrew's 
day,  he  had  sailed  on  his  last  expedition.  The  medal, 
therefore,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Cook, 
whose  satisfaction  at  being  intrusted  with  so  valuable 
a  pledge  of  her  husband's  reputation  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. Neither  can  it  be  doubted,  but  that  the  cap- 
tain, before  his  departure  from  England,  was  fully  ap- 
prized of  the  mark  of  distinction  which  was  intended 
for  him  by  the  Royal  Society. 

Captain  Cook,  after  the  conclusion  of  his  second 
voyage,  was  called  upon  to  appear  in  the  world  in  the 
character  of  an  author.     In  the  account  that  was  pub- 
lished, by  authority,  of  his  former  circumnavigation 
of  the  globe,  as  well  as  of  those  which  had  been  per- 
formed by  the  Captains  Byron,  Cateret,  and  Wallis, 
it  was  thouglit  requisite  to  procure  the  assistance  of  a 
professed  literary  man,  whose  business  it  should  be 
to  draw  up  a  narrative  from  the  several  journals  of 
these  commanders.     Accordingly,  Dr.  Hawkesworth, 
as  is  universally  known,  was  employed  for  the  purpose. 
In  the  present  case,  it  was  not  esteemed  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  such  an  expedient.     Captain  Cook 
was  justly  regarded  as  sufficiently  qualified  to  relate 
his  own  story.     His  journal  only  recjuired  to  be  di- 
vided into  chapters,  and  perhaps  to  be  amended  by  a 
few  verbal  corrections.     It  is  not  speaking  extrava- 
gantly to  say,  that  in  point  of  composition,  his  history 
of  his  voyage  reflects  upon  him  no  small  degree  of 
credit.     His  style  is  natural,  clear,  and  manly;  being 
well  adapted  to  the  subject  and  to  his  own  character: 
and  it  is  possible  that  a  pen  of  more  studied  elegance 
would  not  have  given  any  additional  advantage  to  the 
narration.     It  was  not  till  some  time  after  Captain 
Cook's  leaving  England  that  the  work  was  published; 
but,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  superintendence  of  it  was 
undertaken  by  his  learned  and  valuable  friend.  Dr. 
Douglas,  whose   late    promotion  to   the  mitre  hath 
afforded  pleasure  to  every  literary  man,  of  every  de- 
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nomination.  When  the  Voyage  appeared  it  came 
recommended  by  the  accuracy  and  excellence  of  its 
charts,  and  by  a  great  variety  of  engravings,  from  the 
curious  and  beautiful  drawings  of  Mr.  Hodges.  This 
work  was  followed  by  the  publication  of  the  original 
astronomical  observations,  which  had  been  made  by 
Mr.  Wales  in  the  Resolution,  and  by  Mr.  Bayley  in 
the  Adventure.  It  was  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
missioners of  longitude  that  these  observations  were 
made,  and  it  was  by  their  order  that  they  were 
printed.  The  book  of  Mr.  Wales  and  Mr.  Bayley 
displays,  in  the  strongest  light,  the  scientific  use  and 
value  of  Captain  Cook's  voyage. 

Some  of  the  circumstances  which  have  now  been 
mentioned  have  designedly  been  brought  forward 
more  early  in  point  of  time  than  should  otherwise 
liave  been  done,  in  order  to  prevent  any  interruption 
in  the  course  of  the  subsequent  narrative. 

Though  Captain  Cook  was  expected  to.  sit  down  in 
repose,  after  his  toils  and  labours,  the  design  of  far- 
ther discoveries  was  not  laid  aside.  The  illusion,  in- 
deed of  a  Terra  Australis  incognita,  to  any  purposes 
of  commerce,  colonization,  and  utility,  had  been  dis- 
pelled: but  there  was  another  grand  question  which 
remained  to  be  determined ;  and  that  was  the  prac- 
ticability of  a  northern  passage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

It  had  long  been  a  favourite  object  with  navigators, 
and  particularly  with  the  English,  to  discover  a 
shorter,  a  more  commodious,  and  a  more  profitable 
course  of  sailing  to  Japan  and  China,  and,  indeed,  to 
the  East  Indies  in  general,  than  by  making  the  tedi- 
ous circuit  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  To  find  a 
western  passage  round  North  America  had  been  at- 
tempted by  several  bold  adventurers,  from  Frobisher's 
first  voyage,  in  1576,  to  those  of  James  and  of  Eox, 
in  1631.  By  these  expeditions  a  large  addition  was 
made  to  the  knowledge  of  the  northern  extent  of 
America,  and  Hudson's  and  Baffin's  Bays  were  dis- 
covered. But  the  wished-for  passage,  on  that  side, 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  still  unattained.     Nor 
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were  the  variou  attempts  of  our  countrymen,  and  of 
the  Dutch,  to  find  such  a  passage,  by  sailing  round 
the  north  of  Asia,  in  an  eastern  direction,  attended 
with  better  success.  Wood's  failure  in  1676,  appears 
to  have  concluded  the  long  list  of  unfortunate  expe- 
ditions in  that  century.  The  discovery,  if  not  abso- 
lutely despaired  of,  had  been  unsuccessful  in  such  a 
number  of  instances,  that  it  ceased  for  many  years,  to 
be  an  object  of  pursuit. 

The  question  was  again  revived  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. Mr.  Dobbs,  a  warm  advocate  for  the  probabi- 
lity of  a  north-west  passage  through  Hudson's  Bay, 
once  more  recalled  the  attention  of  this  country  to 
that  undertaking.  In  consequence  of  the  spirit  by 
him  excited.  Captain  Middleton  was  sent  out  by  go- 
vernment, in  1741,  and  Captains  Smith  and  More,  iii 
1746.  But  though  an  act  of  Parliament  had  been 
passed,  which  secured  a  reward  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  to  the  discovery  of  a  passage,  the  accomplisii- 
ment  of  this  favourite  object  continued  at  as  great  a 
distance  as  ever. 

To  ascertain  a  matter  of  such  importance  and  mag- 
nitude in  navigation,  was  reserved  to  be  another  glory 
of  his  present  majesty's  reign.  The  idea  was  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  the  enlightened  mind  of  the  noble  lord 
at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  and  he  adopted  it  with 
ardour.  Preparatory  to  the  execution  of  the  design, 
Lord  Mulgrave  sailed  with  two  ships,  to  determine 
how  far  navigation  was  practicable  towards  the  north 
pole,  in  this  expedition,  his  lordship  met  with  the 
same  insuperable  difficulties  which  had  been  expe- 
rienced by  former  voyagers.  ]\  evertheless,  t!  expec- 
tation of  opening  a  communication  between  the  I'aci- 
fic  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  by  a  northerly  course,  was 
not  abandoned ;  and  it  was  resolved  Uud  a  voyage 
should  be  undertaken  for  that  purpose. 

For  the  conduct  of  an  enterprise,  the  operations  of 
which  were  intended  to  be  so  new,  so  extensive,  and 
so  various,  it  was  evident  that  gp'.it  ability,  skill,  and 
experience  were  indispensably  necessary.     Ihat  Cap- 
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interval,  the  officer  who  succeeded  him  was  to  resign 
in  his  favour. 

The  command  and  the  direction  of  the  enterprise 
being  thus  happily  settled,  it  became  an  object  of  great 
importance  to  determine  what  might  be  the  best  course 
that  could  be  given  to  the  voyage.     All  former  navi- 
gators round  the  globe  had  returned  to  Europe  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     But  to  Captain  Cook  the  ardu- 
ous task  was  now  assigned,  of  attempting  it  by  reach- 
ing the   high  northern   latitudes   between  Asia  and 
America ;  and  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  was,  1 
believe,  the  result  of  his  own  reflections   upon  the 
subject.     The  usual  plan,  therefore,  of  discovery  was 
reversed ;    so  that  instead  of  a  passage  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific,  one  from  the  latter  into  the  for- 
mer was  to  be  tried.     Whatever  openings  or  inlets 
there  might  be  on  the  east  side  of  America,  that  lie  in 
a  direction  which  could  afford  any  hopes  of  a  passage, 
it  was  wisely  foreseen,  that  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  expedition  would  depend  upon   there   being  an 
open  sea  between  the  west  side  of  that  continent  and 
the  extremities  of  Asia.     Accordingly  Captain  Cook 
was  ordered  to  proceed  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  through 
the  chain  of  the  new  islands  which  had  been  visited 
by  him  in  the  southern  tropic.     After  having  crossed 
the  equator  into  the  northern  parts  of  that  ocean,  he 
was  then  to  hold  such  a  course  as  might  probably  fix 
many  interesting  points  in  geography,  and  produce 
intermediate  discoveries,    in  his  progress  northward 
to  the  principal  scene  of  his  operations.     With  regard 
to  his  grand  object,  it  was  determined,  for  the  wisest 
reasons,  and  after  the  most  mature  deliberation  and 
inquiry,  that  upon  his  arrival  on  the  coast  of  New 
Albion,  he  should  proceed  northward  as  far  as  the  la- 
titude of  65o,  and  not  lose  any  time  in  exploring  rivers 
or  inlets,  or  upon  any  other  account,  until  he  had 
gotten  into  that  latitude. 

To  give  every  possible  encouragement  to  the  prose- 
cution of  the  great  design  in  view,  the  motives  of  in- 
terest were  added  to  the  obligations  of  duty,     in  the 
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act  of  parliament  which  passed  in  1745,  the  reward 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds  had  been  only  held  out  to 
the  ships  belonging  to  any  of'  his  nnyesty's  subjects, 
while  his  majesty's  own  ships  were  excluded.  An- 
other, and  more  capital  defect  in  this  act  was,  that  it 
confined  the  reward  to  such  ships  alone  as  should 
discover  a  passage  through  Hudson's  Bay.  By  a  new 
law,  which  passed  in  1776,  both  these  deficiencies 
were  eflPectually  remedied.  It  was  now  enacted, — 
*  That  if  any  ship,  belonging  to  any  of  his  majesty's 
subjects,  or  to  his  majesty ^  shall  find  out,  and  sail 
through  any  passage  by  sea,  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  in  any  directiony  or  parallel  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  to  the  northward  of  the  52°  of 
northern  latitude,  the  owners  of  such  ships,  if  belong- 
ing to  any  of  his  majesty's  subject,  or  the  commander, 
officers,  and  seamen  of  such  ship  belonging  to  his  ma- 
'>esty,  shall  receive,  as  a  reward  for  such  discovery, 
the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds.' 

That  every  thing  might  be  done  which  could  faci- 
litate the  success  of  the  grand  expedition.  Lieutenant 
I'ickersgill  was  sent  out,  in  1776,  with  directions  to 
explore  the  coast  of  Baflfin's  Bay ;  and  in  the  next 
year,  Lieutenant  Young  was  commissioned  not  only 
to  examine  the  western  parts  of  that  bay,  but  to  en- 
deavour to  find  a  passage  on  that  side,  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Nothing  was  performed 
by  either  of  these  gentlemen  that  promoted  the  pur- 
poses of  Captain  Cook's  voyage. 

Two  vessels  were  fixed  upon  by  government  for  the 
intended  service ;  the  Resolution  and  the  Discovery. 
The  command  of  the  former  was  given  to  Captain 
Cook,  and  of  the  other  to  Captain  Clerke.  To  the 
Resolution  was  assigned  the  same  complement  of 
officers  and  men  which  she  had  during  her  preceding 
voyage  ;  and  the  only  difference  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Discovery  from  that  of  the  Adventure,  was  in 
the  single  instance  of  her  having  no  marine  officer  on 
board. 

From  tiie  time  of  the  two  ships  being  put  into  com  - 
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misson,  the  greatest  degree  of  attention  and  zeal  was 
exerted  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  and  the  rest  of  the 
board  of  admiralty,  to  have  them  equipped  in  the 
most  complete  manner.  Both  the  vessels  were  sup- 
plied with  as  much  of  every  necessary  article  as  could 
conveniently  be  stowed,  and  with  the  best  of  eacli 
kind  that  could  be  procured.  Whatever,  likewise, 
the  experience  of  the  former  voyages  had  shewn  to  be 
of  any  utility  in  preserving  the  health  of  seamen,  was 
provided  in  large  abundance.  That  some  permanent 
benefit  might  be  conveyed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ota- 
heite,  and  of  the  other  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
whom  our  navigators  might  happen  to  visit,  it  was 
graciously  commanded  by  his  majesty,  that  an  assort- 
ment of  useful  animals  should  be  carried  out  to  those 
countries.  Accordingly,  a  bull,  two  cows  with  their 
calves,  and  several  sheep,  with  hay  and  corn  for  their 
subsistence,  were  taken  on  board  ;  and  it  was  intend- 
ed to  add  other  serviceable  animals  to  these,  when 
Captain  Cook  should  arrive  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
"With  the  same  benevolent  purposes,  the  captain  was 
furnished  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  such  of  our 
European  garden  seeds,  as  could  not  fail  of  being  a 
valuable  present  to  the  newly  discovered  islands,  by 
adding  fresh  supplies  of  food  to  their  own  vegetable 
productions.  By  order  of  the  board  of  admiralty, 
many  articles  besides  were  delivered  to  our  comman- 
der, which  were  calculated,  in  various  ways,  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  natives  of  the  other  hemi- 
sphere. Still  farther  to  promote  a  friendly  intercourse 
with  them,  and  to  carry  on  a  traffic  that  might  be 
profitable  on  both  sides,  an  ample  assortment  was 

f)rovided  of  iron  tools  and  trinkets.  An  attention  no 
ess  humane  was  extended  to  the  wants  of  our  own 
people.  Some  additional  clothing,  adapted  to  a  cold 
climate,  was  ordered  for  the  crews  of  the  two  ships ; 
and  nothing  was  denied  to  our  navigators  *.liat  could 
be  supposed  to  be  in  the  least  conducive  to  their  health, 
or  even  to  their  convenience. 

It  was  not  to  these  things  only,  that  the  extraordi- 
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nary  care  of  Lord  Sandwich,  and  of  the  other  gentle- 
men at  the  head  of  the  naval  department,  was  con* 
fined.  They  were  ecjually  solicitous  to  aftbrd  every 
assistance  that  was  calculated  to  render  the  expedition 
of  public  utility.  Several  astronomical  and  nautical 
instruments  were  intrusted,  by  the  board  of  longitude, 
to  Captain  Cook,  and  Mr.  King  his  second  lieutenant; 
who  had  undertaken  to  make  the  necessary  obser- 
vations, during  the  voyage,  for  the  improvement  of 
astronomy  and  navigation.  It  was  originally  intended 
that  a  professed  observator  should  be  sent  out  in  the 
Kesolution ;  but  the  scientific  abilities  of  the  captain 
and  his  lieutenant  rendered  the  appointment  of  such 
a  person  absolutely  unnecessary.  The  case  was  some- 
what diflferent  with  regard  to  the  Discovery.  Mr. 
William  Bay  ley,  who  had  already  given  satisfactory 
proofs  of  his  skill  and  diligence  as  an  observator,  while 
he  was  employed  in  Captain  Furneaux*s  ship,  during 
the  late  voyage  was  engaged  a  second  time  in  that 
capacity,  and  appointed  to  sail  on  board  Captain 
Gierke's  vessel.  The  department  of  natural  history 
was  assigned  to  Mr.  Anderson,  the  surgeon  of  the  Re- 
solution, who  was  as  willing,  as  he  was  well  qualified, 
to  describe  every  thing  in  that  branch  of  science  which 
should  occur  worthy  of  notice.  From  the  remarks  of 
this  gentleman.  Captain  Cook  had  derived  consider- 
able assistance  in  his  last  navigation ;  especially  with 
regard  to  the  very  copious  vocabulary  of  the  language 
of  Otaheite,  and  the  comparative  specimen  of  the 
languages  of  the  other  islands  which  had  then  been 
visited.  There  were  several  young  men  among  our 
commander's  sea  oflficers,  who,  under  his  direction, 
could  be  usefully  employed  in  constructing  charts,  in 
taking  views  of  the  coasts  and  headlands  near  which 
our  voyagers  might  pass,  and  in  drawing  plans  of  the 
bays  and  harbours  in  which  they  should  anchor. 
Without  a  constant  attention  to  this  object,  the  cap- 
tain was  sensible,  that  his  discoveries  could  not  be 
rendered  profitable  to  future  navigators.  That  he 
might  go  out  with  every  help,  which  could  serve  to 
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make  the  result  of  the  voyage  entertaining  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  readers,  as  well  as  instructive  to  the  sailor 
and  the  scholar,  Mr.  Webber  was  fixed  upon,  and 
engaged  to  embark  in  the  Resolution,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  supplying  the  unavoidable  imperfections 
of  written  accounts,  by  enabling  our  people  to  pre- 
serve and  to  bring  home,  such  drawings  of  the  inosi 
memorable  scenes  of  their  transactions,  as  could  only 
be  executed  by  a  professed  and  skilful  artist. 

As  the  last  mark  of  the  extraordinary  attention 
which  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  and 
others  of  the  board  of  admiralty  had  uniformly  shewn 
to  the  preparations  for  the  expedition,  they  went  down 
to  Long  Reach,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  ships,  on  the 
8th  of  June,  to  examine  whether  every  thing  was  com- 
pleted conformably  to  their  intentions  and  orders,  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  were  to  embark  in  the 
voyage.  His  lordship  and  the  rest  of  the  admiriilty 
board,  together  with  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  their  acquaintance,  honoured  Captain  Cook,  on  that 
day,  with  their  company  at  dinner.  Both  upon  their 
coming  on  board,  and  their  going  ashore,  they  were 
saluted  with  seventeen  guns,  and  with  three  cheers. 

As  the  ships  were  to  ^  >uch  at  Otaheite  and  the  So- 
ciety Islands,  it  had  bee».  determined  not  to  omit  tht 
only  opportunity  which  might  ever  offer  of  carrying 
Omai  back  to  his  native  country.  Accordingly,  he 
left  London,  on  the  24th  of  June,  in  company  with 
Captain  Cook ;  and  it  was  with  a  mixture  of  regret 
and  satisfaction  that  he  took  his  departure.  When 
England,  and  those  who  during  the  stay,  had  honoureil 
him  with  their  protection  or  friendship,  were  spoken 
of,  his  spirits  were  sensibly  affected,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  could  refrain  from  tears.  But  his 
eyes  began  to  sparkle  with  joy,  as  soon  as  eve  the 
conversation  was  turned  to  his  own  islands.  The  ^•^ood 
treatment  he  received  in  England  had  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  his  mind ;  and  he  entertained  the 
highest  ideas  of  the  country  and  of  the  people.    N  ever- 
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theless,  the  pleasing  prospect  he  now  had  before  him 
of  returning  home,  loaded  with  what,  he  well  knew, 
would  there  be  esteemed  invaluable  treasures,  and  the 
flattering  hope,  which  the  possession  of  these  aiforded 
him,  of  attaining  to  a  distinguished  superiority  among 
his  countrymen,  were  considerations  which  operated, 
by  degrees,  to  suppress  every  uneasy  sensation.  By 
the  time  he  had  gotten  on  board  the  ship,  he  appeared 
to  bo  quite  happy. 

His  majesty  had  furnished  Omai  with  an  ample 
provision  of  every  article  which  our  English  navi- 
gators, during  their  former  intercourse  with  Otaheite 
ami  the  Society  Islands,  had  observed  to  be  in  any 
estimation  there,  cither  as  useful,  or  ornamental. 
Many  presents,  likewise,  of  the  same  nature,  had 
been  made  him  by  Lord  Sandwich,  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
and  several  other  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. In  short,  both  during  his  residence  in 
England,  and  at  his  departure  from  it,  no  method  had 
heen  neglected,  which  could  be  calculated  to  render 
iiim  the  instrument  of  conveying  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  most  exalted 
ideas  of  the  greatness  and  generosity  of  the  British 
nation. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Narrative  of  Captain  Cook's  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to 
the  Period  of  his  Death. 

I'vERY  preparation  for  the  voyage  being  completed, 
Captain  Cook  received  an  order  to  proceed  to  Ply- 
mouth, an<l  to  take  the  Discovery  under  his  command. 
llaviii!^,  accordingly,  given  the  proper  directions  to 
Captain  Gierke,  he  sailed  from  the  Nore  to  the  Downs, 
on  tiie  25th  of  June.  On  the  30th  of  the  ame  month, 
lie  anchored  in  Plymouth  Sound,  where  he  Disco- 
very was  already  arrived.  It  was  the  8th  day  of  July 
before  our  commander  received  his  instru*.  tions  for 
the  voyage;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  )rdered 
to  proceed  with  the  Resolution,  to  the  Cape  of  ^iood 
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Hope.  Captain  Gierke,  who  was  detained  in  London, 
by  some  unavoidable  circumstances,  was  to  follow  as 
soon  as  he  should  join  his  ship. 

In  the  evening  of  the  12th,  Captain  Cook  stood  out 
of  Plymouth  Sound,  and  pursued  his  course  down  the 
Channel.  It  was  very  early  that  he  began  his  judi- 
cious operations  for  preserving  the  health  of  his  crew : 
for,  on  the  17th,  the  ship  was  smoked  between  tlie 
decks  with  gunpowder,  and  the  spare  sails  were  well 
aired.  On  the  30th,  the  moon  bemg  totally  eclipsed, 
the  captain  observed  it  with  a  night  telescope.  He 
had  not,  on  this  occasion,  an  opportunity  of  making 
many  observations.  The  reason  was,  that  the  moon 
was  hidden  behind  the  clouds  the  greater  part  of  the 
time ;  and  this  was  particularly  the  case,  when  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  total  darkness,  and  the  end 
of  the  eclipse,  happened. 

It  being  found,  that  there  was  not  hay  and  corn 
suiHcient  for  the  subsistence  of  the  stock  of  animals 
on  board,  till  the  arrival  of  our  people  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Captain  Cook  determined  to  touch  at 
TenerifFe.  This  island  he  thought  better  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  procuring  these  articles,  and  other  re- 
freshments, than  Madeira.  On  the  1st  of  August,  he 
anchored  in  the  road  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  immediately 
dispatched  an  officer  to  the  governor,  who,  with  the 
utmost  politeness,  granted  every  thing  which  our  com- 
mander requested. 

Were  a  judgment  to  be  formed  from  the  appearance 
of  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa  Cruz,  it 
might  be  concluded  that  Teneriffe  is  so  barren  a  spot, 
as  to  be  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  even  of  its 
own  inhabitants.  It  was  proved,  however,  by  the 
ample  supplies  which  our  navigators  received,  that 
the  islanders  had  enough  to  spare  for  visitors.  The 
necessary  articles  of  refreshment  were  procured  at 
such  moderate  prices,  as  to  confirm  Captain  Cook  in 
his  opinion,  that  Teneriffe  is  a  more  eligible  place 
than  Madeira,  for  ships  to  touch  at,  which  are  bound 
on  long  voyages.    Indeed,  the  wine  of  the  latter 
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island  is  far  superior  to  that,  of  the  former ;  but  then 
it  can  only  be  purchased  by  a  sum  of  money  propor- 
tionably  larger. 

Durmg  tiie  short  stay  which  the  captain  made  at 
TenerifJ'e,  he  continued  with  great  air.siauity  his  astro- 
nomical observations ;  and  Mr.  Anderson  has  not  a 
little  contributed  to  the  farther  knowledge  of  the 
country,  by  his  remarks  on  its  general  state,  its  natural 
appearances,  its  productions,  and  its  inhabitants.  He 
learned,  from  a  sensible  and  well  informed  gentleman, 
wiio  resided  in  the  island,  that  a  shrub  is  common 
there,  which  agrees  exactly  with  the  description  given 
by  Tournefort  and  Linnaeus,  of  the  tea  shrubf  as  grow- 
ing in  China  and  Japan.  It  is  reckoned  a  weed,  and 
every  year  is  rooted  out  in  large  quantities  from  the 
vineyards.  The  Spaniards,  however,  sometimes  use 
it  as  tea,  and  ascribe  to  it  all  the  qualities  of  that 
which  is  imported  from  China.  They  give  it  also  the 
name  of  tea,  and  say  that  it  was  found  in  the  country 
wlien  the  islands  were  first  discovered.  Another  bota- 
nical curiosity  is  called  the  impregnated  lemon;  which 
is  a  perfect  and  distinct  lemon  enclosed  within  another, 
and  differing  from  the  outer  one  only  in  being  a  little 
more  globular. 

The  air  and  climate  of  Teneriffe  are,  in  general,  re- 
markably healthful,  and  particularly  adapted  to  give 
relief  in  pulmonary  complaints.  This  the  gentleman 
before  mentioned  endeavoured  to  account  for,  from  its 
being  always  in  a  person's  power  to  procure  a  different 
temperature  of  the  air,  by  residing  at  different  heights 
m  the  island.  He  expressed,  therefore,  his  surprise 
that  the  physicians  of  England  should  never  have 
thought  of  sending  their  consumptive  patients  to  Tene- 
riffe, instead  of  ]\ice  or  Lisbon. 

Although  it  is  not  understood  that  there  is  any 
gnat  similarity  between  the  manners  of  the  EngU^ii 
and  those  of  the  Spaniards,  it  was  observable,  that 
the  difference  between  them  was  very  little  perceived 
by  Omai.  He  only  said,  that  the  Spaniards  did  not 
appear  to  be  so  friendly  as  the  English ;    and  that,  in 
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their  persons,  they  approached  to  some  resemblance  of 
his  own  countrymen. 

On  the  4th,  Captain  Cook  sailed  from  Teneriffe,  and 
proceeded  on  his  voyage.  Such  was  his  attention, 
both  to  the  discipline  and  the  health  of  his  company, 
that  twice  in  the  space  of  five  days,  he  exercised  them 
at  great  guns  and  small  arms,  and  cleared  and  smoked 
the  ship  below  decks.  On  the  evening  of  the  10th, 
when  the  Resolution  was  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
island  of  Bonavista,  she  ran  so  close  upon  a  number 
of  sunken  rocks,  that  she  did  but  just  weather  the 
breakers.  The  situation  of  our  voyagers,  for  a  few 
minutes,  was  very  alarming.  In  this  situation  the 
captain,  with  the  intrepid  coolness  which  distinguished 
his  character,  did  not  choose  to  sound,  as  that,  without 
any  possibility  of  lessening,  might  have  heightened 
the  danger. 

While  our  commander  was  near  the  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  correcting  an  asser- 
tion of  Mr.  Nicholson  with  regard  to  the  manner  of 
sailing  by  those  islands,  which,  if  implicitly  trusted 
to,  might  prove  of  dangerous  consequence.  On  the 
13th,  our  navigators  arrived  before  Port  Praya,  in  the 
Island  of  St.  J  ago;  but  as  the  Discovery  was  not 
there,  and  little  water  had  been  expended  in  the  pas- 
sage from  Teneriffe,  Captain  Cook  did  not  think  proper 
to  go  in ;  but  stood  to  the  southward. 

In  the  course  of  the  voyage,  between  the  latitudes 
of  12o  and  7®  north,  the  weather  was  generally  dark 
and  gloomy.  The  rains  were  frequent,  and  accom- 
panied with  that  close  and  sultry  weather,  which  too 
often  brings  on  sickness  in  this  passage.  At  sucii  a 
time,  the  worst  consequences  are  to  be  apprehended : 
and  commanders  of  ships  cannot  be  too  much  upon 
their  guard.  It  is  necessary  for  them  to  purify  the  air 
between  decks  with  fire  and  smoke,  and  to  oblige  their 
people  to  dry  their  clothes  at  every  opportunity.  The 
constant  observance  of  these  precautions  on  board  tlie 
Resolution  was  attended  with  such  success,  that  the 
captain  had  now  fewer  sick  men  than  on  either  of  h\^ 
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former  voyages.  This  was  the  more  remarkable,  as, 
in  consequence  of  the  seams  of  tlie  vessel  having* 
opened  so  wide,  as  to  admit  the  rain  when  it  fell, 
there  was  scarcely  a  man  who  could  lie  dry  in  his 
bed ;  and  the  officers  in  the  gun-room  were  all  driven 
out  of  their  cabins  by  the  water  that  came  through 
the  sides.  When  settled  weather  returned,  the  caulk- 
ers were  employed  in  repairing  these  defects,  by  caulk- 
ing the  decks  and  insidle  weather-works  of  the  ship ; 
for  the  humanity  of  our  commander  would  not  trust 
the  workmen  over  the  sides,  while  the  Resolution  was 
at  sea. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  our  navigators  crossed 
the  equator.  While,  on  the  8th,  Captain  Cook  was 
near  the  eastern  coast  of  Brazil,  he  was  at  consider- 
able pains  to  settle  its  longitude,  which,  till  some 
better  astronomical  observations  are  made  on  shore  in 
that  country,  he  concluded  to  be  thirty-five  degrees 
and  a  half,  or  thirty-six  degrees  west,  at  most. 

As  our  people  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  they  fre- 
quently saw,  in  the  night,  those  luminous  marine 
animals,  which  have  formerly  been  mentioned  and 
described.  Some  of  them  appeared  to  be  consider- 
ably larger  than  any  which  the  captain  had  met  with 
before ;  and  sometimes  they  were  so  numerous,  that 
hundreds  of  them  were  visible  at  the  same  moment. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  the  Resolution  came  to  an 
anchor  in  Table  Bay,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
and  the  usual  compliments  having  been  paid  to  Baron 
Plettenberg  the  governor.  Captain  Cook  immediately 
applied  himself  to  his  customary  operations.  Nothing 
remarkable  occurred  till  the  evening  of  the  31st,  when 
a  tempest  arose  from  the  south-east,  which  lasted 
three  days,  and  which  was  so  violent  that  the  Reso- 
lution was  the  only  ship  in  the  bay  that  rode  out  the 
gale  without  dragging  her  anchors.  The  effects  of 
the  storm  were  sensibly  felt  by  our  people  on  shore ; 
for  their  tents  and  observatory  were  torn  to  pieces, 
and  their  astronomical  quadrant  narrowly  escaped  irre- 
parable damage.    On  the  3rd  of  November,  the  tern- 
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pest  ceased,  and  the  next  day  the  English  were  en- 
abled to  resume  their  different  employments. 

It  was  not  till  the  10th  of  the  month,  that  Captain 
Cook  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Discovery 
arrive  in  the  bay,  and  effect  her  junction  with  the 
Resolution.  She  had  sailed  from  England  on  the  1st 
of  August,  and  would  have  reached  the  Cape  of  Gooii 
Hope  a  week  soonor,  if  she  had  not  been  driven  from 
the  coast  by  the  late  storm.  Every  assistance  was 
immediately  given  to  put  her  into  a  proper  condition 
for  proceedir^  on  the  voyage. 

While  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  future 
navigation  was  completing,  a  disaster  happened  with 
regard  to  the  cattle  which  had  been  carried  out  in  the 
llesolution.  They  had  been  conveyed  on  shore  for 
the  purpose  of  grazing^.  The  bull,  and  two  cows,  with 
their  calves,  had  been  sent  to  graze  along  with  some 
other  cattle :  but  Captain  Cook  was  advised  to  keep 
the  sheep,  which  were  sixteen  in  number,  close  to  the 
tents,  where  they  were  penned  up  every  evening. 
During  the  night  preceding  the  14th,  some  dogs  hav- 
ing gotten  in  among  them,  forced  them  out  of  the 
pen,  killed  four,  and  dispersed  the  rest.  Six  of  them 
were  recovered  the  next  day ;  but  the  two  rams  and 
two  of  the  finest  ewes  in  the  whole  flock,  were 
amongst  those  which  were  missing.  Baron  IMetten- 
berg  being  at  this  time  in  the  country,  our  com- 
mander applied  to  Mr.  Hemmy,  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  to  the  fiscal,  for  redress ;  and  both  these 
gentlemen  promised  to  use  their  endeavours  for  tiie 
recovery  of  the  lost  sheep.  It  is  the  boast  of  the 
Dutch,  that  the  police  at  the  Cape  is  so  carefully 
executed,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  slave,  with 
all  his  cunning  and  knowledge  of  the  country,  to 
effectuate  his  escape.  Nevertheless,  Captain  Cook's 
sheep  evaded  all  the  vigilance  of  the  fiscal's  ofhceis 
and  people.  At  length,  after  much  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, by  employing  some  of  the  meanest  and  low- 
est scoundrels  in  the  place,  he  recovered  all  but  the 
two  ewes,  of  which  lie  never  could  hear  the  least 
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tidings.  The  character  given  of  the  fellows  to  whom 
the  captain  was  obliged  to  have  recourse,  by  the  per- 
son who  recommended  their  being  applied  to,  was, 
that  for  a  ducatoon  they  would  cut  their  master's 
throat,  burn  the  house  over  his  head,  and  bury  him 
and  the  whole  family  in  the  ashes. 

During  the  stay  of  our  voyagers  at  the  Cape,  some 
of  the  officers,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Anderson,  made  a 
short  excursion  into  the  neighbouring  country.  This 
gentleman,  as  usual,  was  very  diligent  in  recording 
every  thing  which  appeared  to  him  worthy  of  observa- 
tion. His  remarks,  however,  in  the  present  case,  will 
be  deemed  of  little  consequence,  compared  with  the 
full,  accurate,  and  curious  account  of  the  Cape  of 
Ciood  Hope,  with  which  Dr.  Sparrman  hath  lately 
favoured  the  literary  world. 

With  respect  to  Captain  Cook,  besides  the  unavoid- 
able care  which  lay  upon  him,  in  providing  his  ships 
with  whatever  was  requisite  for  the  commodious  and 
successful  prosecution  of  the  voyage,  his  attention 
was  eminently  directed  to  scientific  objects.  He  was 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  currents,  the  variations  of 
the  compass,  and  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
places  to  which  he  came.  The  observations  which  he 
collected,  and  recorded  in  his  journal,  while  he  was 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  will  be  esteemed  of  the 
greatest  importance  by  judicious  navigators. 

After  the  disaster  which  had  happened  to  the  sheep, 
it  may  well  be  supposed  that  our  commander  did  not 
long  trust  on  shore  those  which  remained.  Accord- 
ingly, he  gave  orders  to  have  them,  and  the  other 
cattle,  conveyed  on  board  as  fast  as  possible.  He  made 
an  addition,  also,  to  the  original  stock,  by  the  purchase 
of  two  young  bulls,  two  heifers,  two  young  stallions, 
two  mares,  two  rams,  several  ewes  and  goats,  and 
some  rabbits  and  poultry.  All  these  animals  were 
intended  for  New  Zealand,  Otaheite,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands;  and,  indeed,  for  any  other  places  in 
the  course  of  the  voyage,  where  the  leaving  of  any 
of  them  might  be  of  service  to  posterity. 
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In  the  supplies  which  were  provided  at  the  Cape, 
Captain  Cook  paid  a  particular  regard  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  his  undertaking.  As  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  when  or  where  he  might  meet  with  a  place, 
which  could  so  amply  contribute  to  his  necessities,  he 
thought  proper  to  lay  in  such  a  store  of  provisions 
for  both  ships,  as  would  be  sufficient  to  last  them  for 
two  years  and  upwards. 

Our  commander  having  given  a  copy  of  his  instruc- 
tions to  Captain  Clerke,  and  an  order  directing  him 
how  to  proceed  in  case  of  a  separation,  weighed  from 
Table  Bay  on  the  30th  of  November,  though  it  was 
not  till  the  3rd  of  December  that  he  got  clear  ot 
the  land.  On  the  6th  the  ships  passed  through  seve- 
ral spots  of  water,  nearly  of  a  red  colour.  When  some 
of  this  was  taken  up,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  small  animals,  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  which 
the  microscope  discovered  to  resemble  a  cray-fish.  As 
our  navigators  pursued  their  course  to  the  south-east, 
a  very  strong  gale,  which  they  had  from  the  westward, 
was  followed  by  a  mountainous  sea,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Resolution  rolled  and  tumbled  so  much, 
that  the  cattle  on  board  were  preserved  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty.  Soon  after,  several  of  the  goats,  es- 
pecially the  males,  together  with  some  sheep,  died, 
notwithstanding,  all  the  care  to  prevent  it,  that  was 
exercised  by  our  people.  This  misfortune  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  weather,  which  now 
began  to  be  felt  in  the  most  sensible  manner. 

On  the  12th,  land  was  seen,  which,  upon  a  nearer 
approach,  was  found  to  consist  of  two  islands.  Tliat 
which  lies  most  to  the  south,  and  is  the  largest,  was 
judged  by  Captain  Cook  to  be  about  fifteen  leagues  in 
circuit.  The  northerly  one  is  about  nine  leagues  in 
circuit;  and  the  two  islands  are  at  the  distance  of  five 
leagues  from  each  other.  As  the  ships  passed  through 
the  channel  between  them,  our  voyagers  could  not 
discover  with  the  assistance  of  their  best  glasses,  either 
tree  or  shrub  on  either  of  them.  They  seemed  to  have 
a  rocky  and  bold  shore,  and  their  surface  is  for  the 
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most,  part  composed  of  barren  mountains,  the  summits 
and  sides  of  which  were  covered  with  snow.  These 
two  islands,  together  with  four  others  v^hich  lie  from 
nine  to  twelve  degrees  of  longitude  more  to  the  east, 
and  nearly  in  the  same  latitude,  had  been  discovered 
by  Captains  Marion  du  Fresne  and  Crozet,  French 
navigators,  in  January,  1772,  on  their  passage,  in  two 
ships  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Philippine 
Islands.  As  no  names  had  been  assigned  to  them  in 
a  chart  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  which  Captain  Crozet 
communicated  to  Captain  Cook  in  1775,  our  com- 
mander distinguished  the  two  larger  ones  by  calling 
them  Prince  Edward's  Islands,  after  his  majesty's 
fourth  son*  To  the  other  four,  with  a  view  of  com- 
memorating the  discoverers,  he  gave  the  name  of 
Marion's  and  Crozet's  Islands. 

Though  it  was  now  the  middle  of  summer  in  this 
hemisphere,  the  weather  was  not  less  severe  than 
what  is  generally  met  with  in  England  in  the  very 
depth  of  winter.  Instead  however,  of  being  discou- 
raged by  this  circumstance,  the  captain  shaped  his 
course  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  pass  to  the  southward 
of  Marion's  and  Crozet's  Islands,  that  he  might  get 
into  the  latitude  of  land  which  had  been  discovered 
by  M.  de  Kerguelen,  another  French  navigator.  It 
was  part  of  our  commander's  instructions  to  examine 
whether  a  good  harbour  might  not  here  be  found. 

As  our  voyagers,  on  the  24th,  were  steering  to  the 
eastward,  a  fog  clearing  up  a  little,  which  had  in- 
volved them  for  some  time,  and  which  had  rendered 
their  navigation  both  tedious  and  dangerous,  land  was 
seen,  bearing  south -south-east.  Upon  a  nearer  ap- 
proach, it  was  found  to  be  an  island  of  considerable 
height,  and  about  three  leagues  in  circuit.  Another 
island,  of  the  same  magnitude,  was  soon  after  disco- 
vered, and  in  a  short  space  a  third,  besides  some  smaller 
ones.  At  times,  as  the  fog  broke  away,  there  was  the 
appearance  of  land  over  the  small  islands,  and  Captain 
Cook  entertained  thoughts  of  steering  for  it,  by  run- 
ning in  between  them.    But,  on  drawing  nearer,  he 
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found  that,  so  long  as  the  weather  continued  fogg:y, 
this  would  be  a  perilous  attempt.  For  if  there  should 
be  no  passage,  or  if  our  people  should  meet  with  any 
sudden  danger,  there  was  such  a  prodigious  sea, 
breaking  on  all  the  shores  in  a  frightful  surf,  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the  vessels  to  be  got- 
ten off.  At  the  same  time,  the  captain  saw  another 
island  ;  and  as  he  did  not  know  how  many  more  might 
succeed,  he  judged  it  prudent,  in  order  to  avoid  get- 
ting entangled  among  unknown  lands  in  a  thick  fog, 
to  wait  for  clearer  weather. 

The  island  last  mentioned  is  a  high  round  rock, 
which  was  named  Bligh's  Cap.     Our  commander  had 
received  some  very  slight  information  concerning  it 
at  Tenerilfe,  and  his  sagacity  in  tracing  it  was  such, 
as  immediately  led  him  to  determine,  that  it  was  the 
same  that  M.  de  Kerguelen  had  called  the  Isle  of 
Rendezvous.     His  reason  for  giving  it  that  name  is  not 
very  apparent ;  for  nothing  can  rendezvous  upon  it 
but  fowls  of  the  air,  it  being  certainly  inaccessible  to 
every  other  animal.     The  weather  beginning  to  clear 
up.  Captain  Cook  steered  in  for  the  land,  of  which  a 
faint  view  had  been  obtained  in  the  morning.     This 
was  Kerguelen's  land.     No  sooner  had  our  navigators 
gotten  oft*  Cape   Fran9ois,  then   they  observed  the 
coast  to  the  southward,  to  be  much  indented  by  pro- 
jecting points  and  bays;   from  which  circamstaure 
they  were  sure  of  finding  a  good  harbour.     Acconl- 
ingly,  such    a  harbour  was   speedily  discovered,  in 
which  the  ships  came  to  an  anchor  on  the  25th,  being 
Christmas-day.    Upon  landing,  our  commander  found 
the  shore  almost  entirely  covered  with  penguins  and 
other  birds,  and  with  seals.     The  latter,  which  were 
not  numerous,  having  been  unaccustomed  to  visitors, 
were  so  insensible  of  fear,  that  as  many  as  were  wanted, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  use  of  their  fat  or  blubber, 
were  killed  without  difficulty.     Fresh  water  was  so 
plentiful,  that  every  gully  afforded  a  large  stream  ; 
but  not  a  single  tree  or  shrub,  or  the  least  sign  of  it, 
could  be  met  with,  and  but  very  little  herbage  of  any 
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sort.  Before  Captuin  Cook  returned  to  his  sliip,  he 
ascended  the  first  ridge  of  locks^  that  rise  in  a  kind  of 
amphitheatre,  above  on»'  another,  in  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing a  view  of  the  country;  in  which,  however,  he  was 
disappointed ;  for,  previously  to  his  reaching  the  top, 
there  came  on  so  thick  a  fog,  that  he  could  scarcely 
find  his  way  down  again.  In  the  evening,  the  seine 
was  hauled  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  but  only  half 
a  dozen  small  fish  were  caught.  As  no  better  success 
attended  a  trial  which  was  made  the  next  day  with 
hook  and  line,  the  only  resource  for  fresh  provision 
was  in  birds,  the  store  of  which  was  inexhaustible. 

The  people  having  wrought  hard  for  two  days,  and 
ni  arly  completed  their  water  the  captain  allowed  them 
the  27th,  as  a  day  of  rest,  to  celebrate  Christmas. 
Many  of  them,  in  consequence  of  this  indulgence,  went 
on  shore,  and  made  excursions,  in  different  directions, 
into  the  country  which  they  found  barren  and  desolate 
in  the  highest  degree.  One  of  them,  in  his  ramble,  dis- 
covered, and  brought  to  our  commander,  in  the  even- 
ing, a  quart  bottle,  fastened  with  some  wire  to  a  pro- 
jecting rock  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbour.  This 
bottle  contained  a  piece  of  parchment,  on  which  was 
written  the  following  inscription : 

Ludovico  XV,  Galliarum 
rege  etd.de  Boynes 
regi  a  Secretis  ad  lies 
maritimas  aniiis  1772  et 
1773. 

It  was  clear,  from  this  inscription,  that  our  English 
navigators  were  not  the  first  who  had  been  in  the 
place.  As  a  memorial  of  our  people's  having  touched 
at  the  same  harbour.  Captain  Cook  wrote,  as  follows, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  parchment : 

Naves  Resolution 

et  Discovery 

de  Rege  Magna  Britannia , 

Decemhris,  1776. 

N   2 
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He  then  pul  it  again  into  the  bottle,  together  with  a 
silver  twopenny  piece  of  1772.  Hiving  covered  the 
mouth  ol  the  bottle  with  a  leaden  cap,  he  placed  it, 
the  next  morning  in  a  pile  of  stones,  erected  for  the 
purpose,  upon  a  little  eminence  on  the  north  shore  of 
the  harbour,  and  near  to  the  place  where  it  was  first 
found.  In  this  position  it  cannot  escape  the  notice  of 
any  European,  whom  accident  or  design  may  bring  into 
the  port.  Here  the  captain  displayed  the  British  flag, 
and  named  the  place  Christmas  Harbour,  from  our 
voyagers  having  arrived  in  it  on  that  festival. 

After  our  commander  had  finished  the  business  of  the 
inscription,  he  went  in  his  boat  round  the  harbour,  to 
examme  what  the  shore  afforded.  1  lis  more  particular 
object  was  to  look  for  drift-wood ;  but  he  did  not  liiul 
a  single  piece  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  place. 
On  the  same  day,  accompanied  by  Mr.  King,  his  second 
lieutenant,  he  went  upon  Cape  b'ranyois,  with  the  hope, 
that,  from  this  elevation,  he  might  obtain  a  view  of  tiie 
sea-coast,  and  of  the  adjoining  islands.  But  when  he 
had  gotten  up,  he  found,  that  every  distant  object 
below  him  was  obscured  in  a  thick  fog.  The  land  on 
the  same  plain,  or  of  a  greater  height,  was  sufficiently 
visible,  and  appeared  naked  and  desolate  in  the  highest 
degree ;  some  hills  to  the  southward  excepted,  which 
were  covered  with  snow. 

On  the  29th,  Captain  Cook  departed  from  Christmas 
Harbour,  and  proceeded  to  range  along  the  coast,  with 
a  view  of  discovering  its  position  and  extent.  In  pur- 
suing his  course  he  met  with  several  promontories  and 
bays,  together  with  a  peninsula,  all  of  which  he  has 
described  and  named,  chiefly  in  honour  of  his  various 
friends.  Such  was  the  danger  of  the  navigation,  that 
the  ships  had  more  than  once  a  very  narrow  escape. 
On  the  same  day,  another  harbour  was  discovered,  in 
which  the  vessels  came  to  an  anchor  for  one  niglit. 
Here  the  captain,  Mr.  Gore,  and  Mr.  Bay  ley  went  on 
shore  to  examine  the  country,  which  they  found,  if 
possible,  more  barren  and  desolate  than  the  land  that 
lies  about  Christmas  Harlotr :  and  yet,  if  the  least 
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fertility  were  any  where  to  be  expected,  it  ought  to 
!»ave  existed  in  this  place,  which  is  completely  sheltered 
from  the  bleak  and  predominating  southerly  and  wes- 
terly winds.  Our  commander  observed,  with  regret, 
that  there  was  neither  food  nor  covering  for  cattle  of 
any  sort ;  and  that,  if  he  left  any,  they  must  inevitably 
perish.  Finding  no  encouragement  to  continue  his 
researches,  he  weighed  anchor  and  put  to  sea  on  the 
30th,  having  given  to  the  harbour  the  name  of  Port 
Palliser.  On  the  same  day,  he  came  to  a  point,  which 
proved  to  be  thp  very  eastern  extremity  of  Kerguelen's 
Land.  In  a  largo  bay,  near  this  point,  there  was  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  sea-weed,  some  of  which  is  of  a 
most  extraordinary  length.  It  seemed  to  be  the  same 
kind  of  vegetable  production  that  Sir  Joseph  Banks  had 
formerly  distinguished  by  the  appellation  oifucus  gi- 
ganteus.  Although  the  stem  is  not  much  thicker  than 
a  man's  hand.  Captain  Cook  thought  himself  well  war- 
ranted to  say,  that  part  of  it  grows  to  theJength  of  sixty 
fathoms  and  upward. 

The  result  of  the  examination  of  Kerguelen's  Land 
was,  that  the  quantity  of  latitude  which  it  occupies 
doth  not  much  exceed  one  degree  and  a  quarter.  Its 
extent,  from  east  to  west,  still  remains  undecided.  At 
its  first  discovery,  it  was  probably  supposed  to  belong 
to  a  southern  continent;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  an  island, 
and  that  of  no  great  extent.  If  our  commander  had 
not  been  unwilling  to  deprive  M.  Kerguelen  of  the 
honour  of  its  bearing  his  name,  he  would  have  been 
disposed,  from  its  sterility,  to  call  it  the  Island  of 
Desolation. 

It  should  here  be  mentioned,  that  M.  de  Kerguelen 
made  two  visits  to  the  coast  of  this  country ;  one  in 
1772  and  another  in  1773.  With  the  first  of  these 
voyages  Captain  Cook  had  only  a  very  slight  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  to  the  second  he  was  totally  a  stranger ;  so 
that  he  scarcely  had  any  opportunity  of  comparing  his 
own  discoveries  with  those  of  the  French  navigator. 
M.  de  Kerguelen  was  peculiarly  unfortunate,  in  having 
done  but  little  to  complete  what  he  had  begun ;  for 
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though  he  discovered  a  new  land,  he  could  not,  in  two 
expeditions  to  it,  once  bring  his  ships  to  an  anclior 
upon  any  part  of  its  coasts.  Captain  Cook  had  either 
fewer  dirficulties  to  struggle  with,  or  was  more  success- 
ful in  surmounting  them. 

During  the  short  time  in  which  our  voyagers  lay  in 
Christmas  Harbour,  Mr.  Anderson  lost  no  opportunity 
of  searching  the  country  in  every  direction.     Perhaps 
no  place,  hitherto  discovered,  under  the  same  parellel 
of  latitude,  affords  so  scanty  a  field  for  a  natural  his- 
torian.    All  that  could  be  known  in  the  space  of  time 
allotted  him,  and  probably  all  that  will  p.ver  be  wor- 
thy to  be  known,  was  collected  by  this  gentleman. 
A  verdure,  which  had  been  seen  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  shore,  gave  our  people  the  flattering  expec- 
tation of  meeting  with  a  variety  of  herbage :  but  in 
this  they  were  greatly  deceived.     On  landing,  it  was 
perceived,  that  the  lively  colour  which  had  imposed 
upon  them,  was  occasioned  only  by  one  small  plant, 
not  unlike  some  sorts  of  saxifrage.     It  grows  in  large 
spreading  tufts,  a  considerable  way  up  the  hills.     1  he 
whole  catalogue  of  plants  does  not  exceed  sixteen  or 
eighteen,  including  several  kinds  of  moss,  and  a  beau- 
tiful species  of  lichen,  which  rises  higher  up  from  the 
rocks  than  the    rest  of  the  vegetable   productions. 
There  is  not  the  appearance  of  a  shrub  in  the  whole 
country.     Nature  has  been  somewhat  more  bountiful 
in  furnishing  it  with  animals ;  though,  strictly  speak- 
ing, they  are  not  inhabitants  of  the  place,  being  all 
of  the  marine  kind.     In  general,  the  land  is  only  used 
by  them  for  breeding,  and  as  a  resting  place.     Of 
these  animals  the  most  considerable  are  seals ;  beii  g 
of  that  sort  which  is  called  the  ursine  seal.     The 
birds,  which  have  already  been  mentioned  as  very  nu- 
merous, chiefly  consist  of  penguins,  ducks,  petrels, 
albatrosses,  shags,  gulls,  and  sea  swallows.    Penguins, 
vyhich  are  far  superior  in  number  to  the  rest  are  of 
tliree  kinds,  one  of  which  had  never  been  se'«n  by  any 
of  our  voyagers  before.     The  rocks,  or  foundations 
of  the   hills,  are  principally* composed  of  that  durk 
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blue  and  very  hard  stone,  which  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  most  universal  productions  of  nature.  Nothing 
was  discovered  that  had  the  least  appearance  of  ore 
or  metal. 

From  this  desolate  coast  Captain  Cook  took  his  de- 
parture on  the  31st,  intending,  agreeably  to  his  instruc- 
tions, to  touch  next  at  New  Zealand;  that  he  might 
obtain  a  recruit  of  water,  take  in  wood,  and  make  hay 
for  the  cattle.  Their  number  was  now  considerably 
diminished ;  for  two  young  bulls,  one  of  the  heifers, 
two  rams,  and  several  of  the  goats,  had  died  while 
our  navigators  where  employed  in  exploring  Kergue- 
leii's  Land.  For  some  time  they  had  fresh  gales,  and 
tolerably  clear  weather.  But  on  the  3rd  of  January, 
1777,  the  wind  veered  to  the  north,  where  it  continued 
eight  days,  and  was  attended  with  so  thick  a  fog,  that 
the  ships  ran  above  three  hundred  leagues  in  the  dark. 
Occasionally  the  weather  would  clear  up,  and  give  our 
people  a  sight  of  the  sun ;  but  this  happened  very  sel- 
dom, and  was  always  of  short  continuance.  However, 
amidst  all  the  darkness  produced  by  the  fog,  the  ves- 
sels, though  they  seldom  saw  each  other,  were  so  for- 
tunate, in  consequence  of  frequently  firing  guns  as 
signals,  that  they  did  not  lose  company.  On  the  1 2th, 
the  northerly  winds  ended  in  a  calm.  This  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  a  little  time,  by  a  wind  from  the  southward, 
which  brought  on  a  rain  tliat  continued  for  twei:ty-four 
hours.  At  the  end  of  the  rain,  the  wind  freshened, 
an  I  veering  to  the  west  and  north-west,  was  followed 
by  fair  and  clear  weather. 

Nothing  very  remarkable  occurred  to  our  voyagers 
till  the  24th,  wiien  they  discovered  the  coast  of  Van 
Dieman's  Land ;  and,  on  the  26th,  the  ships  came  to 
an  anchor  in  Adventure  Bay.  Captain  Cook,  as  soon 
as  he  had  anchored,  ordered  the  boats  to  be  hoisted 
out ;  in  one  of  which  he  went  himself,  to  look  for  the 
most  commodious  place  for  obtaining  the  necessary 
supplies.  Wood  and  water  were  found  in  abundance, 
and  in  places  sufficiently  convenient ;  but  grass,  which 
was  most  wanted,  was  scarce,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
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very  coarse.     Necessity,  however,  obliged  our  people 
to  take  up  with  such  as  could  be  procured. 

On  the  28th,  the  English,  who  were  employed  in 
cutting  wood,  were  agreeably  surprised  with  a  visit 
from  some  of  the  natives.  They  consisted  of  eight  men 
and  a  boy,  who  approached  our  voyagers  not  only 
without  fear,  but  with  the  most  perfect  confidence  and 
freedom.  There  was  only  a  single  person  among  them 
who  had  any  thing  which  bore  the  least  appearance  of 
a  weapon,  and  that  was  no  more  than  a  stick  about  two 
feet  long,  and  pointed  at  one  end.  These  people  were 
quite  naked,  and  wore  no  kind  of  ornaments ;  unless 
««ome  large  punctures,  or  ridges,  raised  in  different 
parts  of  their  bodies,  either  in  straight  or  curved  lines, 
may  be  considered  in  that  light.  Most  of  them  had 
their  hair  und  beards  smeared  with  a  red  ointment  : 
and  the  faces  of  some  of  them  were  painted  with  the 
same  composition.  Every  present  which  Captain  Cook 
made  them  they  received  without  the  least  appearance 
of  satisfaction.  Of  bread  and  elephant  fish,  which  were 
offered  them,  they  refused  to  taste,  but  shewed  that 
they  were  fond  of  birds,  as  an  article  of  food.  Two 
pigs,  which  the  captain  had  brought  on  shore,  having 
come  within  their  reach,  they  seized  them  by  the  ears, 
as  a  dog  would  have  done,  and  would  have  carried 
them  off  immediately,  apparently  with  no  other  inten- 
tion than  to  kill  them.  Our  commander  being  desirous 
of  knowing  the  use  of  the  stick  which  one  of  the  In- 
dians had  in  his  hands,  he  signified,  by  signs,  his  wishes 
to  that  purpose.  His  intimations  so  far  succeeded,  that 
one  of  them  set  up  a  piece  of  wood  as  a  mark,  and 
threw  at  it  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  yards. 
There  was  but  little  reason  to  commend  his  dexterity ; 
for,  after  repeated  trials,  he  was  still  very  wide  from 
his  object.  Omai,  to  convince,  the  natives  how  much 
our  weapons  were  superior  to  theirs,  then  fired  his 
musket  at  the  mark  by  which  they  were  so  greatly 
terrified,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  of 
the  English  to  quiet  their  minds,  they  ran  instantly  into 
the  woods. 
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After  the  retreat  of  the  Indians,  Captain  Cook, 
judging  that  their  fears  would  prevent  their  remaining 
near  enough  to  observe  what  passed,  ordered  the  two 
pigs,  being  a  boar  and  sow,  to  be  carried  about  a  mile 
within  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  saw  them  left  there,  by 
the  side  of  a  fresh  water  brook.  It  was,  at  first,  his 
benevolent  intention,  to  make  an  additional  present  to 
Van  Dieman's  Land,  of  a  young  bull  and  cow,  together 
with  some  sheep  and  goats.  But,  upon  reflection,  he 
laid  aside  this  design ;  being  persuaded  that  the  natives 
would  destroy  them,  from,  their  incapacity  of  entering 
into  his  views  with  regard  to  the  improvement  of  their 
country.  As  pigs  are  animals  which  soon  become  wild, 
and  are  fond  ot  the  thickest  cover  of  the  woods,  there 
was  tiie  greater  probability  of  their  being  preserved. 
For  the  accommodation  of  the  other  cattle,  an  open 
place  must  have  been  chosen ;  in  which  situation  they 
could  not  possibly  have  been  concealed  many  days. 

On  the  29th,  about  twenty  of  the  inhabitants,  men 
and  boys,  joined  Captain  Cook  and  such  of  his  people 
as  had  landed  with  him,  without  manifesting  the  least 
sign  of  fear  or  distrust.     It  was  remarkable,  that  one 
of  the  1  ndians  was  conspicuously  deformed ;  nor  was 
he  more  distinguished  by  the  hump  upon  his  back, 
than  by  the  drollery  of  his  gestures,  and  the  humour 
of  his  speeches,  which  had  the  appearance  of  being 
intended  for  the  entertainment  of  our  voyagers.     Un- 
fortunatel;^,'the  language  in  which  he  spake  to  them 
was  wholly  unintelligible.      To  each  of  the  present 
group  the  captain  gave  a  string  of  beads  and  a  medal, 
which  they  seemed  to  receive  with  some  satisfaction. 
On  iron,  and  iron  tools,  they  appeared  to  set  no  value. 
There  was  reason  to  believe,  that  they  were  even  igno- 
rant of  fish-hooks ;  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  suppose, 
that  a  people  who  inhabit  a  sea-coast,  and  who  were 
not  observed  to  derive  any  part  of  their   sustenance 
from  the  productions  of  the  ground,  should  be  unac- 
quainted with  some  mode  of  catching  fish.     However, 
they  were  never  seen  to  be  thus  employed  ;  nor  was 
any  canoe  or  vessel  discovered  by  which  they  could 
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go  upon  the  water.  Though  they  had  rejected  the 
kind  of  fish  which  had  been  offered  them,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  shell  fish  made  a  part  of  their  food. 

After  Captain  Cook  had  left  the  shore,  several  wo- 
men and  children  made  their  appearance,  and  were 
introduced  to  Lieutenant  King  by  some  of  the  men 
that  attended  them.  These  females  (a  kanguroo  skin 
excepted,  which  was  tied  over  their  shoulders,  and 
seemed  to  be  intended  to  support  their  infants)  were 
as  naked  and  as  black  as  the  men,  and  had  their  bodies 
marked  with  scars  in  the  same  manner.  Many  of  tiie 
children  had  fine  features,  and  were  thougiit  to  be 
pretty ;  but  a  less  favourable  report  was  made  of  the 
women,  and  especially  of  those  who  were  advanced  in 
years.  Some  of  the  gentlemen,  however,  belonging  to 
the  Discovery,  as  our  commander  was  informed,  paid 
their  addresses  and  made  liberal  offers  of  presents, 
which  were  rejected  with  great  disdain.  It  is  certain 
that  this  gallantry  was  not  very  agreeable  to  tlie  men  : 
for  an  elderly  man,  as  soon  as  he  observed  it,  ordered 
the  women  to  retire.  The  order  was  obeyed ;  but,  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  females,  with  the  appearance 
of  a  little  reluctance. 

On  the  present  occasion,  Captain  Cook  made  some 
proper  and  pertinent  reflections,  which  1  shall  deliver 
in  his  own  words.  *  1  his  conduct,"  says  he,  *  of  Euro- 
peans among  savages,  to  their  women,  is  highly  blam- 
able ;  as  it  creates  a  jealousy  in  their  men,  that  may 
be  attended  with  consequences  fatal  to  the  success  of 
the  common  enterprise,  and  to  the  whole  uody  of  ad- 
ventures, without  advancing  the  private  purpose  of 
the  individual,  or  enabling  him  to  gain  the  object  of 
his  wishes.  I  believe  it  has  generally  been  found, 
amongst  uncivilized  people,  that  where  the  women  are 
easy  of  access,  the  men  are  the  first  to  offer  them  to 
strangers  ;  and  that,  where  this  is  not  the  case,  neither 
the  allurements  of  presents,  nor  the  opportunity  of  pri- 
vacy will  be  likely  to  have  the  desired  effect.  I'his 
observation,  I  am  sure,  will  hold  good  throughout  all 
the  parts  of  the  South  Sea  where  1  have  been.     Why 
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then  should  men  act  so  absurd  a  part,  as  to  risk  their 
own  safety,  and  that  of  all  their  companions,  in  pur- 
suit of  a  gratification,  which  they  have  no  probability 
of  obtaining  V 

While  our  navigators  were  at  Van  Dieman*s  Land, 
they  were  successful  in  obtaining  a  plentiful  crop  of 
grass  for  their  cattle,  and  such  as  was  far  more  excel- 
lent than  what  they  had  met  with  at  their  first  going 
on  shore.  The  quantity  collected  was  judged  by  the 
captain  to  be  sufficient  to  last  till  his  arrival  in  New- 
Zealand. 

Van  Dieman's  Land  had  been  visited  twice  before. 
That  name  had  been  given  it  by  Tasman,  who  dis- 
covered it  in  1642;  from  which  time  it  had  escaped 
all  notice  of  European  navigators,  till  Captain  Fur- 
neaux  touched  at  it,  in  1773.  It  is  well  known  that 
it  is  the  southern  point  of  New  Holland,  which  is  by 
far  the  largest  island  in  the  world  j  indeed,  so  large 
an  island,  as  almost  to  deserve  the  appellation  of  a 
continent. 

While  Captain  Cook  was  at  this  country,  he  neg- 
lected nothing  which  could  promote  the  knowledge  of 
science  and  navigation.  Here,  as  every  where  else,  he 
settled  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  places ;  marked 
the  variations  of  the  compass,  and  recorded  the  nature 
of  the  tides.  He  corrected,  likewise,  an  error  of  Cap- 
tain Furneaux,  with  respect  to  the  situation  of  Maria's 
Islands;  on  which  subject  he  hath  candidly  remarked, 
that  his  own  idea  is  not  the  result  of  a  more  faithful, 
but  merely  of  a  second,  examination. 

Mr.  Anderson,  during  the  few  days  in  which  the 
ships  remained  in  Adventure  Bay,  exerted  his  usual 
diligence  in  collecting  as  full  an  account  as  could  be 
obtained,  in  so  short  a  period  of  time,  of  the  natural 
productions  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Little 
can  be  said  concerning  either  the  personal  activity  or 
genius  of  the  natives.  The  first,  they  do  not  seem  to 
possess  in  any  remarkable  degree  ;  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, they  have  less  of  the  last,  than  even  the  half- 
animated  inhabitants  of  Terra  del  Fuego.     Their  not 
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expressing  that  surprise  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, from  their  seeing  men  so  much  unlike  them- 
selves, and  things  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
utter  strangers ;  their  indifference  for  the  presents  of 
our  people,  and  their  general  inattention,  were  suffi- 
cient testimonies  that  they  were  not  endued  with  any 
acuteness  of  understanding.  What  the  ancient  poets 
tell  us  of  Fauns  and  Satyrs  living  in*  hollow  trees,  is 
realized  at  V^an  Dieman's  Land.  Some  wretched  con- 
structions of  sticks,  covered  with  bark,  and  which  did 
not  deserve  the  name  of  huts,  were  indeed  found  near 
Ihe  shore :  but  these  seemed.only  to  have  been  erected 
for  temporary  purposes.  The  most  comfortable  habi- 
tations of  the  natives  were  afforded  by  the  largest 
trees.  These  had  their  trunks  hollowed  out  by  tire, 
to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet ;  and  there  was  room 
enough  in  them  for  three  or  four  persons  to  sit  round 
a  hearth,  made  of  clay.  At  the  same  time,  these  places 
of  shelter  are  durable ;  for  the  people  take  care  to 
leave  one  side  of  the  tree  sound,  which  is  sufficient  to 
keep  it  in  luxuriant  growth.  The  inhabitants  of  Van 
Dieman's  Land  are  undoubtedly  from  the  same  stock 
with  those  of  the  northern  parts  of  New  Holland. 
Their  language,  indeed,  appeared  to  be  different ;  but 
how  far  the  difference  extended,  our  voyagers  could 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  determining.  W  ith  regard 
to  the  New  Hollanders  in  general,  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  originally  came  from  the  same  place 
with  all  the  Indians  of  the  South  Sea. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  1777,  Captain  Cook  sailed 
from  Adventure  Bay,  and  on  the  12th  of  February 
came  to  an  anchor  at  his  old  station  of  Queen  Cliar- 
lotte's  Sound,  in  New  Zealand.  Being  unwilling  to 
lose  any  time,  he  commenced  his  operations  that  very 
afternoon.  By  his  order,  several  of  the  empty  water 
casks  were  immediately  landed,  and  a  place  was  begun 
to  be  cleared  for  setting  up  the  two  observatories,  and 
the  erection  of  tents,  to  accommodate  a  guard,  and 
the  rest  of  the  company,  whose  business  might  require 
them  to  remain  on  shore.     Our  navigators  had  not 
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long  been  at  anchor,  before  a  number  of  canoes,  filled 
with  natives,  came  alongside  of  tlie  ships.  However, 
very  few  of  them  would  venture  on  board ;  which  ap- 
peared the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  captain  was  well 
known  to  them  all,  and  they  could  not  be  insensible 
how  liberally  he  had  behaved  to  them  on  former  occa- 
sions. There  was  one  man  in  particular,  whom  he 
had  treated  with  remarkable  kindness,  during  the 
whole  of  his  last  stay  in  this  place ;  and  yet,  neither 
professions  of  friendship,  nor  presents,  could  prevail 
upon  him  to  enter  the  Resolution. 

There  was  a  real  cause  for  this  shyness  on  the  part 
of  the  New  Zealanders.  A  dreadful  event  had  hap- 
pened to  some  of  Captain  Furneaux's  crew,  while  he 
lay  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  after  he  had  finally 
separated  from  Captain  Cook,  in  the  former  voyage. 
Ten  men,  who  had  been  sent  out  in  the  large  cutter 
to  gather  wild  greens,  for  the  ship's  company,  were 
killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  natives.  What  was  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel  could  not  be  ascertained,  as  not 
one  of  the  company  survived  to  relate  the  story. 
Lieutenant  Lurney,  who  was  ordered  to  go  in  search 
of  them,  found  only  some  fragments  of  their  bodies, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  they  had  been  converted 
into  the  food  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  the  remem- 
brance of  this  event,  and  the  fear  of  its  being  re- 
venged, which  now  rendered  the  New  Zealanders  .so 
fearful  of  entering  the  English  vessels.  From,  the 
conversation  of  Omai,  who  was  on  board  the  Adven- 
ture when  the  melancholy  affair  happened,  they  knew 
that  it  could  not  be  unknown  to  Captain  Cook.  The 
captain,  therefore,  judged  it  necessary  to  use  every 
endeavour  to  assure  them  of  the  continuance  of  his 
friendship,  and  that  he  should  not  disturb  them  on 
account  of  the  catastrophe.  It  was  most  probably 
in  consequence  of  this  assurance,  that  they  soon  laid 
aside  all  manner  of  restraint  and  distrust. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  operations  for  refitting  the 
ships,  and  for  obtaining  provisions,  were  carried  on 
with  great  vigour,  for  the  protection  of  the  party  on 
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«hore,  our  commander  appointed  a  guard  of  ten  ma- 
rines, and  ordered  arms  for  all  the  workmen ;  witli 
whom  Mr.  King,  and  two  or  three  petty  officers,  con- 
stantly remained.  A  boat  was  never  sent  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  without  being  armed,  or  without 
being  under  the  direction  of  such  officers  as  might  ho 
depended  upon,  and  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  natives.  In  Captain  Cook's  former  visits  to  this 
country,  he  had  never  made  use  of  such  precautions ; 
nor  was  he  now  convinced  of  their  absolute  necessity. 
But,  after  the  tragical  fate  of  the  crew  of  the  Adven- 
ture's boat  in  this  sound,  and  of  Captain  Marion  du 
Fresne,  and  some  of  his  people,  in  the  Bay  of  Islands 
(in  1772),  it  was  impossible  to  free  our  navigators 
from  all  apprehensions  of  experiencing  a  similar 
calamity. 

Whatever  suspicions  the  inhabitants  might  at  first 
entertain,  that  their  acts  of  barbarity  would  be  re- 
venged, they  very  speedily  became  so  perfectly  easy 
upon  the  subject,  as  to  take  up  their  residence  close 
to  our  voyagers ;  and  the  advantage  of  their  coming  to 
live  with  the  f^nglish  was  not  inconsiderable.  Every 
day,  when  the  weather  would  permit,  some  of  them 
went  out  to  catch  fish,  and  our  people  generally  ob- 
tained, by  exchanges,  a  good  share  of  the  produce  of 
their  labours,  in  addition  to  the  supply  which  was 
afforded  by  our  own  nets  and  lines.  Nor  was  there  a 
deficiency  of  vegetable  refreshments;  to  which  was 
united  sprucebeer  for  drink ;  so  that  if  the  seeds  of  the 
scurvy  had  been  contracted  by  any  of  the  crew,  they 
would  speedily  have  been  removed  by  such  a  regimen. 
The  fact,  however,  was,  that  there  was  only  two  inva- 
lids upon  the  sick  lists  in  both  ships. 

Curiosities,  fish,  and  women,  were  the  articles  of 
commerce  supplied  by  the  New  Zealanders.  The 
two  first  always  came  to  a  good  market;  but  the 
latter  did  not  happen,  at  this  time,  to  be  an  accept- 
able commo  ^'ty.  Our  seamen  had  conceived  a  dis- 
like to  these  people,  and  were  either  unwilling  or 
afraid  to  associate  with  them  j  the  good  effect  of  whicli 
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was,  that  our  commaader  knew  no  instance  of  a  man's 
quitting  his  station,  to  go  to  the  habitations  of  the 
Indians.  A  connexion  with  women  it  was  out  of 
Captain  Cook's  power  to  prevent ;  but  he  never  en- 
couraged it,  and  always  was  fearful  of  its  conse- 
quences. Many,  indeed,  are  of  opinion,  that  sucli 
an  intercourse  is  a  great  security  among  savages. 
But  if  this  should  ever  be  the  case  with  those  who 
remain  and  settle  among  them,  it  is  generally  other- 
wise with  respect  to  travellers  and  transient  visitors. 
In  such  a  situation  as  was  that  of  our  navigators,  a 
connexion  with  the  women  of  the  natives,  betrays 
more  men  than  it  saves.  *  What  else,*  says  the  cap- 
tain, '  can  reasonably  be  expected,  since  all  their  views 
are  selfish  without  the  least  mixture  of  regard  or  at- 
tachment? My  own  experience,  at  least,  which  hath 
been  pretty  extensive,  hath  not  pointed  out  to  me  one 
instance  to  the  contrary.' 

Amongst  the  persons  who  occasionally  visited  the 
English,  was  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Kahoora,  who, 
as  Captain  Cook  was  informed,  had  headed  the  party 
that  cut  off  Captain  Furneaux's  people,  and  had  him- 
self killed  Mr.  Rowe,  the  officer  who  commanded. 
'Jhis  man  our  commander  was  strongly  solicited  to 
put  to  death,  even  by  some  of  the  natives ;  and  Omai 
was  perfectly  eager  and  violent  upon  the  subject.  To 
these  solicitations  the  captain  paid  not  the  least  degree 
of  attention.  He  even  admired  Kahoora's  courage, 
and  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  confidence  with 
which  he  had  put  himself  into  his  power.  Kahoora 
had  placed  his  whole  safety  in  the  declarations  that 
Captain  Cook  had  uniformly  made  to  the  New  Zea- 
landers ;  which  were,  that  he  had  always  been  a  friend 
to  them  all,  and  would  continue  to  be  so,  unless  they 
gave  him  cause  to  act  otherwise ;  that  as  to  their  in- 
human treatment  of  our  people,  he  should  think  no 
more  of  it,  the  transaction  having  happened  long  ago, 
and  when  he  was  not  present ;  but  that,  if  ever  they 
made  a  second  attempt  of  the  same  kind,  they  might 
rest  assured  of  feeling  the  weight  of  his  resentment. 
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While  our  commander,  on  the  16th,  was  making 
an  excursion  for  the  purposes  of  collecting  food  for 
his  cattle,  he  embraced  the  opportunity  to  inquire,  as 
accurately  as  possible,  into  the  circumstances  which 
had  attended  the  melancholy  fate  of  our  countrymen. 
Omai  was  his  interpreter  on  this  occasion.  The  re- 
sult of  the  inquiry  was,  that  the  quarrel  first  took  its 
rise  from  some  thefts,  in  the  commission  of  which  the 
natives  were  detected ;  that  there  was  no  premedi- 
tated plan  of  bloodshed ;  and  that  if  these  thefts  had 
not,  unfortunately,  been  too  hastily  resented,  no  mis- 
chief would  have  happened.  Kahoora's  greatest  ene- 
mies, and  even  the  very  men  that  had  most  earnestly 
solicited  his  destruction,  confessed,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  quarrelling  with  Captain 
Furneaux's  people,  and  much  less  of  killing  any  of 
them,  till  the  fray  had  actually  commenced. 

Captain  Cook  continued,  in  this  his  last  visit  to  New 
Zealand,  the  solicitude  he  had  formerly  shewn  to  be 
of  some  essential  future  service  to  the  country.  To 
one  chief  he  gave  two  goats,  a  male  and  female,  witli 
a  kid ;  and  to  another  two  pigs,  a  boar  and  a  sow. 
Although  he  had  obtained  a  promise  from  both  these 
chiefs,  that  they  would  not  kill  the  animals  which  had 
been  presented  to  them,  he  could  not  venture  to  place 
any  great  reliance  upon  their  assurances.  It  was  his 
full  intention,  on  his  present  arrival  in  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Sound,  to  have  left  not  only  goats  and  hogs, 
but  sheep,  together  with  a  young  bull  and  two  heifers. 
The  accomplishment,  however,  of  this  resolution  de- 
pended either  upon  his  finding  a  chief,  who  was  pow- 
erful enough  to  protect  and  keep  the  cattle,  or  upon 
his  meeting  with  a  place  where  there  might  be  a  pro- 
bability of  their  being  concealed  from  those  who  would 
ignorantly  attempt  to  destroy  them.  Neither  of  these 
circumstances  happened  to  be  conformable  to  his 
wishes.  At  different  times  he  had  left  in  New  Zea- 
land ten  or  a  dozen  ho^s,  besides  those  which  had 
been  put  on  shore  by  Captain  Furneaux.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  a  little  extraordinary,  if  this  race  of  ani- 
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inals  should  not  increase  and  be  preserved,  either  in 
a  wild  or  a  domestic  state,  or  in  both.  Our  com- 
mander was  informed,  tliat  Tiratou,  a  popular  chief 
among  the  natives,  had  a  number  of  cocks  and  hens, 
and  one  sow,  in  his  separate  possession.  With  re- 
gard to  the  gardens  which  had  formerly  been  planted 
though  they  had  almost  entirely  been  neglected,  and 
some  of  them  destroyed,  they  were  not  wholly  unpro- 
ductive. They  were  found  to  contain  cabbages,  onions, 
leeks,  purslain,  radishes,  mustard,  and  a  few  potatoes. 
The  potatoes,  which  had  first  been  brought  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were  greatly  meliorated  by  change 
of  soil ;  and,  with  proper  cultivation,  would  be  supe- 
rior to  those  produced  in  most  other  countries. 

A  great  addition  of  knowledge  was  obtained,  during 
this  voyage,  with  respect  to  the  productions  of  New 
Zealand,  and  the  manners  and  the  customs  of  its  inha- 
bitants. The  zeal  of  Captain  Cook  upon  the  subject 
was  admirably  seconded  by  the  sedulous  diligence  of 
Mr.  Anderson,  who  omitted  no  opportunity  of  collect- 
ing every  kind  and  degree  of  information.  I  shall 
only  so  far  trespass  on  the  patience  of  my  readers,  as 
to  mention  a  few  circumstances  tending  to  delineate 
the  character  of  the  natives.  They  seemed  to  be  a 
people  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  little  they  already 
possess;  nor  are  they  remarkably  curious  either  in 
their  observations  or  their  inquiries.  New  objects  are 
so  far  from  striking  them  with  such  a  degree  of  sur- 
prise as  might  naturally  be  expected,  that  they  scarcely 
fix  their  attention  even  for  a  moment.  In  the  arts 
with  which  they  are  acquainted,  they  shew  as  much 
ingenuity,  both  in  invention  and  execution,  as  any  un- 
civilized nations  under  similar  circumstances.  With- 
out the  least  use  of  those  tools  which  are  formed  of 
metal,  they  make  every  thing  that  is  necessary  to  pro- 
cure their  subsistence,  clothing,  and  military  weapons ; 
and  all  this  is  done  by  them  with  a  neatness,  a  strength, 
and  a  convenience,  that  are  well  adapted  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  several  purposes  they  have  in 
view.    No  people  can  have  a  quicker  sense  of  an  in- 
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jury  done  to  them  than  tlie  New  Zealanders,  or  k 
more  ready  to  resent  it:  and  yet  they  want  one  ehii- 
racteristic  of  true  bravery;  for  they  will  take  nn  op- 
portunity  of  being  insolent,  when  they  think  that  tlitre 
IS  no  danj^er  of  their  being  punished.  From  the  num- 
ber of  their  weapons,  and  their  dexterity  in  using 
them,  it  appears,  that  war  is  their  principal  profes- 
sion. Indeed,  their  public  contentions  are  so  frecjuent, 
or  rather  so  perpetual,  that  they  must  live  under  con- 
tinual apprehensions  of  being  destroyed  by  each  otiier. 
From  their  horrid  custom  of  eating  the  flesh  of  their 
enemies,  not  only  without  rel  .ctance,  but  with  pecu- 
liar satisfaction,  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that 
they  must  be  destitute  of  every  humane  feeling,  even 
with  regard  to  their  own  party.  'J'his,  however,  is  not 
the  case ;  for  they  lament  the  loss  of  their  friends  with 
a  violence  of  expression  which  argues  the  most  tender 
remembrance  of  them.  At  a  very  early  age  the  chil* 
dren  are  initiated  into  all  the  practices,  whether  good 
or  bad,  of  their  fathers;  so  th-at  a  boy  or  girl,  when 
only  nine  or  ten  years  old,  can  perform  the  motions, 
and  imitate  the  frightful  gestures,  by  which  the  more 
iged  are  accustomed  to  inspire  their  enemies  with  ter- 
ror. They  can  keep  likewise  the  strictest  time  in  their 
song ;  and  it  is  with  some  degree  of  melody  that  they 
sing  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers,  their  actions  in 
war,  and  other  subjects.  The  military  achievements 
of  their  ancestors,  the  New  Zealanders  celebrate  with 
the  highest  pleasure,  and  spend  much  of  their  time  m 
diversions  of  this  sort,  and  in  playing  upon  a  musical 
instrument,  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  flute. 
"With  respect  to  their  language,  it  is  far  from  beinij 
harsh  or  disagreeable,  though  the  pronunciation  of  it  is 
frequently  guttural ;  nor,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
melody  of  some  kinds  of  their  songs,  is  it  destitute  of 
those  qualities,  which  fit  it  to  be  associated  with  music. 
Of  its  identity  with  the  languages  of  the  other  islands 
throughout  the  South  Sea,  fresh  proofs  were  exhibited 
durng  the  present  voyage. 
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At  tlio  nH|ue.<t  of  Oiuai,  ( 'apt.iui  (look  consented  to 
take  with  him  two  youths  from  New  /e.ihiml.  That 
tlM!y  miL;ht  not  (juit  their  native  country  uiuUir  any 
(lelu(lin{j^  ideas  of  visiting'  it  again,  tlie  captain  took 
care  to  inform  their  parents,  in  the  stronj^^est  terms, 
that  they  would  never  return.  This  declaration  seemed, 
however,  to  make  no  kind  of  impression.  Tlie  father 
of  the  youngest  had  resigned  liimwitli  an  indifference, 
which  l)e  would  scarcely  have  shewn  at  parting  with 
his  dog,  and  even  stripped  the  boy  of  the  little  cloth- 
ing he  possessed,  delivering  him  (juite  naked  into  the 
hands  of  our  voyagers.  This  was  not  the  case  with 
tlio  mother  of  the  other  youth.  She  took  her  leave  of 
hiiu  with  all  the  marks  of  tender  afl'ection,  that  might 
be  expected  between  a  parent  and  a  child  on  such  an 
occasion  ;  but  she  soon  resumed  her  cheerfulness,  and 
went  away  wholly  unconcerned. 

On  the  25th  of  the  month,  Captain  Cook  stood  out 
of  Queen  Charlotte's  sound^  and  by  the  27th  got  clear 
of  ]^e\v  Zealand.  No  sooner  had  the  ships  lost  sight 
of  the  land,  than  the  two  young  adventurers  from  that 
country,  one  of  whom  was  nearly  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  the  other  about  ten,  began  deeply  to  repent 
of  the  step  they  had  taken.  It  was  the  experience  of 
the  sea-sickness,  which  gave  this  turn  to  their  reflec- 
tions ;  and  all  the  soothing  encouragement  the  English 
could  think  of,  was  but  of  a  little  avail.  They  wept, 
both  in  public  and  in  private,  and  made  their  lamenta- 
tion in  a  kind  of  song,  that  seemed  to  be  expressive  of 
the  praises  of  their  country  and  people,  from  which 
they  were  to  be  separated  lor  ever.  In  this  disposition 
they  continued  for  many  days :  but  as  their  sea-sick- 
ness wore  off,  and  the  tumult  of  their  minds  subsided, 
the  fits  of  lamentation  became  less  and  less  frequent, 
and  at  length  entirely  ceased.  By  degrees,  their  na- 
tive country  and  their  friends  were  forgotten,  and  they 
appeared  to  be  as  firmly  attached  to  our  navigators, 
as  if  they  had  been  born  in  Ingland.  :' 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage,  Captain  Cook  met 
with  unfavourable  winds ;  and  it  was  not  tjll  the  29th 
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of  Marcli  that  land  was  discovered.  It  was  found  to  be 
an  inhabited  island,  the  name  of  which,  as  was  learned 
from  two  of  the  natives,  who  came  oif  in  a  canoe,  is 
Mangeea.  Our  commander  examined  the  -^oast  with 
his  boats,  and  had  a  short  intercourse  with  some  of  the 
inhabitants.  Not  being  able  to  find  a  proper  harbour 
for  bringing  the  ships  to  an  anchorage,  he  was  obliged, 
to  leave  the  country  unvisited,  though  it  seemed  capa- 
ble of  supplying  all  the  wants  of  our  voyagers.  The 
island  of  INlangeea  is  full  five  leagues  in  circuit,  and  of 
a  moderate  and  pretty  equal  height.  It  has,  upon  the 
whole,  a  pleasing  aspect,  and  might  be  made  a  beauti- 
ful spot  by  cultivation.  'J'he  inhabitants,  who  appeared 
to  be  both  numerous  and  well  fed,  seemed  to  resemble 
those  of  Otaheite  and  the  Marquesas  in  the  beauty  of 
their  persons  ;  and  the  resemblance,  as  far  as  could  be 
judged  in  so  short  a  compass  of  time,  takes  place,  with 
respect  to  their  general  disposition  and  character. 

From  the  coast  cf  Mangeea  our  commander  sailed 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  30th,  and  on  the  next  day  land 
was  again  seen,  within  four  leagues  of  which  the  ships 
arrived  on  the  1st  of  April.  Our  people  could  then 
pronounce  it  to  be  an  island,  nearly  of  the  same  appear- 
ance and  extent  with  that  which  had  so  lately  been  left. 
Some  of  the  natives  speedily  put  oflP  in  their  canoes, 
and  three  of  them  were  pursuaded  to  come  on  board 
the  Resolution ;  on  which  occasion,  their  whole  beha- 
viour marked  that  they  were  quite  at  their  ease,  and 
felt  no  kind  of  apprehension  that  they  should  be  de- 
tained, or  ill  used.  In  a  visit  from  several  others  of 
the  inhabitants,  they  manifested  a  dread  of  approachin|]f 
near  the  cows  and  horses :  nor  could  they  form  the 
least  conception  of  their  nature.  But  the  sheep  and 
goats  did  not,  in  their  opinion,  surpass  the  limits  ot 
their  ideas;  for  they  gave  our  navigators  to  under- 
stand that  they  knew  them  to  be  birds.  As  there  is  not 
the  most  distant  resemblance  between  a  sheep  or  goat, 
and  any  winged  animal,  this  may  be  thought  to  be  al- 
most an  incredible  example  of  human  ignorance.  But 
it  should  be  remembered,  that,  excepting  hogs,  dogs, 
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and  birds,  these  people  were  strangers  to  the  existence 
oi  any  other  land  animals. 

In  a  farther  intercourse  with  the  natives,  who  had 
brought  a  hog,  together  with  some  plantains  and  cocoa- 
nuts,  they  demanded  a  dog  from  our  voyagers,  and  re- 
fused every  thing  besides  which  was  offered  in  ex- 
change. One  of  the  gentlemen  on  board  happened 
to  have  a  dog  and  a  bitch  which  were  great  nuisai*ces 
in  the  ship ;  and  these  he  might  now  have  disposed  of 
in  a  manner  that  would  have  been  of  real  future  uti- 
lity to  the  island.  But  he  had  no  such  views  in 
making  them  the  companions  of  his  voyage.  Omai, 
however,  with  a  goodnature  that  reflects  honour  upon 
him,  parted  with  a  favourite  dog  which  he  had  brought 
from  England ;  and  with  this  acquisition  the  people 
departed  highly  satisfied. 

On  the  3rd  of  April,  Captain  Cook  dispatched  Mr. 
Gore,  with  three  boats,  to  erdeavour  to  get  upon  the 
island.  Mr.  Gore  himself,  Omai,  Mr.  Anderson,  and 
Mr.  Burney  were  the  only  persons  that  landed.  The 
transactions  of  the  day,  of  which  Mr.  Anderson,  drew 
up  an  ingenious  and  entertaining  account,  added  to 
the  stock  of  knowledge  gained  by  our  navigators,  but 
did  not  accomplish  Captain  Cook's  principal  object. 
Nothing  was  procured  by  the  gentlemen,  from  the 
island,  tliat  supplied  the  wants  of  the  ships.  In  this 
expedition,  Omai  displayed  that  turn  of  exaggeration, 
with  which  travellers  have  so  frequently  been  charged. 
Being  asked  by  the  natives  concerning  the  English, 
their  ships,  their  country,  and  the  arms  they  made 
use  of,  his  answers  were  not  a  little  marvellous.  He 
told  these  people,  that  our  country  had  ships  as  large 
as  their  islands ;  on  board  which  were  instruments  of 
war  (describing  our  guns)  of  such  dimensions,  that 
several  persons  might  sit  within  them.  At  the  same 
time,  he  assured  the  inhabitants,  that  one  of  these 
guns  was  sufficient  to  crush  their  whole  island  at  a 
single  shot.  Though  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  the  guns  on  board  the  vessels  upon  their  coast 
were  but  small,  he  contrived  by  an  explosion  of  gun- 
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powder,  to  inspire  them  with  a  formidable  idea  of 
their  nature  and  effect.  It  is  probable,  that  tliis  re- 
presentation of  things  contributed  to  the  preservation 
of  the  gentlemen,  in  their  enterprise  on  siiore ;  for  a 
str^g  disposition  to  retain  them  had  been  shewn  by 
the  natives. 

It  seemed  destined  that  this  day  should  give  Omai 
more  occasions  than  one  of  bearing  a  principal  part  in 
its  transactions.     The  island,  though  never  visited  by 
Europeans  before,  happened  to  have  other  strangers 
residing  in  it;  and  it  w?3  entirely  owing  to  Omai's 
having   attended  on  the  expedition,  l.hat  a  circum- 
stance so  curious  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish.    Scarcely  had  he  been  landed  upon  the  beach, 
when  he  found,  among  the  crowd  which  had  assem- 
bled there,  three  of  his  own  countrymen,  natives  of 
the  Society  Islands.     That,  at  the  distance  of  about 
two  hundred  leagues  from  those  islands,  an  immense 
unknown  ocean  intervening,  with  the  wretched  boats 
their  inhabitants  are  known  to  make  use  of,  and  fit 
only  for  a  passage  where  sight  of  land  is  scarcely  ever 
lost,  such  a  meeting,  at  such  a  place,  so  accidentally 
visited,  should  occur,  may  well  be  regarded  as  one  of 
those  unexpected  situations  with  which  the  writers  ot 
feigned   adventures   love   to   surprise    their   readers. 
When  events  of  this  kind  really  happen  in  common 
life,  they  deserve  to  be  recorded  for  their  singularity. 
It  may  easily  be  supposed  with  what  mutual  surprise 
and  satisfaction  this  interview  of  Omai  with  his  coun- 
trymen was  attended.     Twelve  years  before,  about 
twenty  persons  in  number,  of  both  sexes,  had  em- 
barked on  board  a  canoe  at  Otaheite,  to  cross  over  to 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Ulietea.     A  violent  storm 
having  arisen,  which  drove  them  out  of  their  course, 
and  their  provisions  being  very  scanty,  they  suffered 
incredible  hardships,  and  the  greatest  part  of  them 
perished  by  famine  and  fatigue.     Four  men  only  sur- 
vived when  the  boat  overset,  and  then  the  destruction 
of  this   small    remnant   appeared  to   be   inevitable' 
However,  they  kept  hanging  by  the  side  of  tie  ves- 
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Mil,  which  they  continued  to  do  for  some  days,  when 
ihey  were  providentially  brought  within  sight  of  the 
people  of  this  island,  who  immediately  sent  out  canoes 
and  brought  them  on  shore.  The  three  men  who 
now  survived,  expressed  a  strong  sense  of  the  kind 
treatment  they  had  received ;  and  so  well  satisfied 
were  they  with  their  present  situation,  that  they 
refused  an  offer  which  was  made  them  of  being  con- 
veyed to  their  native  country.  A  very  important  in- 
struction may  be  derived  from  the  preceding  narrative. 
It  will  serve  to  explain,  better  than  a  thousand  con- 
jectujes  of  speculative  reasoners,  how  the  detached 
parts  of  the  earth,  and,  in  particular,  how  the  islands 
of  the  South  Sea,  though  lying  remote  from  any  in- 
habited continent,  or  from  each  other,  may  have 
originally  been  peopled.  Similar  adventures  have 
occurred  in  the  history  of  navigation  and  shipwrecks. 

The  island  on  which  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Burney,  and  Omai,  had  landed,  is  called  Wateeooby 
the  natives,  and  is  a  beautiful  spot,  having  a  surface 
composed  of  hills  and  plains,  which  are  covered  with 
a  verdure  rendered  extremely  pleasant  by  the  diver- 
sity of  its  hues.  Its  inhabitants  are  very  numerous  ; 
and  many  of  the  young  men  were  perfect  models  in 
shape ;  besides  which,  they  had  complexions  as  deli- 
cate as  those  of  the  women,  and  appeared  to  be  equally 
amiable  in  their  dispositions.  In  their  manners,  their 
general  habits  of  life,  and  their  religious  ceremonies 
and  opinions,  these  islanders  have  a  near  resemblance 
to  the  people  of  Otaheite  and  its  neighbouring  isles ; 
and  their  language  w^as  well  understood,  both  by  Omai 
and  the  two  JNew  Zealanders. 

rhe  next  place  visited  by  Captain  Cook  was  a  small 
island,  called  Wennooa-ette,  or  Otakootaia,  to  which 
Mr.  Gore  was  sent,  at  the  head  of  a  party  who  pro- 
cured about  a  hundred  cocoa-nuts  for  each  ship,  and 
some  grass,  together  with  a  quantity  of  the  leaves  and 
branches  of  young  trees,  for  the  cattle.  Though,  at 
this  time,  no  inhabitants  were  found  in  Wennooa- 
ette,  yet,  as  there  remained  indubitable  marks  of  its 
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being,  at  least,  occasionally  frequented,  Mr.  Gore  left 
a  hatchet,  and  several  nails,  to  the  full  value  of  what 
had  been  taken  away. 

On  the  5th,  our  commander  directed  his  course  for 
Harvey's  Island,  which  was  only  at  the  distance  of 
fifteen  leagues,  and  where  he  hoped  to  procure  some 
refreshments.  This  island  had  been  discovered  by 
him,  in  1773,  during  his  last  voyage,  when  no  traces 
were  discerned  of  its  having  any  inhabitants.  It  was 
now  experienced  to  be  well  peopled,  and  by  a  race  of 
men  who  appeared  to  differ  much,  both  in  person  and 
disposition,  from  the  natives  of  Wateeoo.  Their  be- 
haviour was  disorderly  Jand  clamorous ;  their  colour 
was  of  a  deeper  cast;  and  several  of  them  had  a 
fierce  and  rugged  aspect.  It  was  remarkable,  that 
not  one  of  them  had  adopted  the  practice,  so  generally 
prevalent  among  the  people  of  the  southern  Ocean,  of 
puncturing  or  tatooing  their  bodies.  But  notwith- 
standing this  singularity,  the  most  unequivocal  proofs 
were  exhibited  of  their  having  the  same  common 
origin ;  and  their  language,  in  particular,  approached 
still  nearer  to  the  dialect  of  Otaheite,  than  that  of 
Wateeoo,  or  Mangea.  No  anchorage  for  the  ships 
being  found  in  Harvey's  island.  Captain  Cook  quitted 
it  without  delay. 

The  captain  being  thus  disappointed  at  all  the 
islands  he  had  met  with,  since  his  leaving  New  Zea- 
land, and  his  progress  having  unavoidably  been  re- 
tarded by  unfavourable  winds,  and  other  unforeseen 
circumstances,  it  became  impossible  to  think  of  doing- 
any  thing  this  year  in  the  high  latitudes  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  from  which  he  was  still  at  so 
great  a  distance,  though  the  season  for  his  operations 
there  was  already  begun.  In  this  situation,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  pursue 
such  measures  as  were  most  likely  to  preserve  the 
cattle  that  were  on  board.  A  still  more  capital  ob- 
ject was  to  save  the  stores  and  provisions  of  the  ships, 
that  he  might  the  better  be  enabled  to  prosecute  \n^ 
discoveries  to  the  north,  which  could  not  now  be  corn- 
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menced  till  a  year  later  than  w:)s  originally  intended. 
If  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  procured  a  sup- 
ply of  water,  and  of  grass,  at  any  of  the  islands  he 
had  lately  visited,  it  was  his  purpose  to  have  stood 
hack  to  the  south,  till  he  had  met  with  a  westerly 
wind.  But  the  certain  consequence  of  doing  this, 
without  such  a  supply,  would  have  been  the  loss  of 
all  the  cattle ;  while  at  the  same  time,  not  a  single 
advantage  would  have  been  gained,  with  regard  to  the 
grand  ends  of  the  voyage.  He  determined,  therefore, 
to  bear  away  for  the  Friendly  Islands,  where  he  was 
sure  of  being  abundantly  provided. 

In  pursuing  his  course,  agreeably  to  this  resolution, 
our  commander,  on  the  14th,  reached  Palmerston 
Island,  where,  and  at  a  neighbouring  islet,  both  of 
which  were  uninhabited,  some  little  relief  was  ob- 
tained. The  boats  soon  procured  a  load  of  scurvy- 
grass  and  young  cocoa-nut  trees,  which  was  a  feast  for 
the  cattle ;  and  the  same  feast,  with  the  addition  of 
palm  cabbage,  and  the  tender  branches  of  the  ichuiTa 
tree,  was  continued  for  several  days.  On  the  I6th, 
Omai,  being  on  shore  with  the  captain,  caught,  with 
a  scoop-net,  in  a  very  short  time,  as  much  hsh  as 
served  the  whole  party  for  dinner,  besides  sending  a 
quantity  to  both  the  ships.  Birds,  too,  and  particu- 
larly men-of-wai  and  tropic  birds,  were  plentifully 
obtained ;  so  that  our  navigators  had  sumptuous  en- 
tertainment Omai  acted  as  cook  upon  the  occasion. 
The  fish  and  the  birds  he  dressed  with  heated  stones, 
after  the  manner  of  his  country ;  and  performed  the 
operation  with  a  dexterity  and  good  humour  which 
were  greatly  to  his  credit.  From  the  islet  before  men- 
tioned, twelve  hundred  cocoa-nuts  were  procured, 
which  being  equally  divided  among  the  crew,  were  of 
great  use  to  them,  both  on  account  of  the  juice  and 
the  kernel.  There  is  no  water  in  the  islets  which  are 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Falmerston  Island. 
If  that  article  could  be  obtained,  and  good  anchorage 
could  be  accomplished  within  the  reef.  Captain  Cook 
would  prefer  this  island  to  any  of  the  uninhabited 
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ones,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  refreshment.  The  quan- 
tity of  iish  that  might  be  caught  wouhl  be  sufficient ; 
;uid  a  ship's  company  could  roam  about  unmolested 
by  the  petulance  of  the  inhabitants. 

Diiferent  opinions  have  been  entertained  concerning 
the  formation  of  the  low  islands  in  the  great  ocean. 
From  the  observations  which  our  commander  now 
made,  he  was  convinced,  that  such  islands  are  formed 
from  shoals,  or  coral  banks,  and,  consequently,  that 
they  are  always  increasing. 

After  leaving  Palmerston's  Island,  Captain  Cook 
steered  to  the  west,  with  a  view  of  making  the  best 
of  his  way  to  Annamooka.  During  his  course,  the 
showers  were  so  copious,  that  our  navigators  saved  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water.  Finding  that  a  greater 
supply  could  be  obtained  by  the  rain  in  one  hour,  than 
could  be  gotten  by  distillation  in  a  month,  the  captain 
laid  aside  the  still  as  a  thing  which  was  attended  witli 
more  trouble  than  profit.  At  this  time,  the  united 
heat  and  moisture  of  the  weather,  in  addition  to  the 
impossibility  of  keeping  the  ships  dry,  threatened  to 
be  noxious  to  the  health  of  our  people.  It  was,  how- 
ever, remarkable,  that  neither  the  constant  use  of 
salt  food,  nor  the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  were  produc- 
tive of  any  evil  etlects.  Though  the  only  material 
refreshment  our  voyagers  had  received,  since  their 
leaving  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  that  which  they 
had  procured  at  ISIew  Zealand,  there  was  not,  as  yet, 
a  single  sick  person  on  board.  This  happy  situation 
of  things  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  unremitting 
attention  of  our  commander,  in  seeing  that  no  cir- 
cumstance was  neglected,  which  could  contribute  to 
the  preservation  of  the  health  of  his  company. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  Captain  Cook  touched  at  the 
Island  of  Komango;  and,  on  the  1st  of  May,  he  ar- 
rived at  Annamooka.  The  station  he  took  was  the 
very  sa-^e  which  he  had  occupied  when  he  visited  the 
couni-ry  three  years  before ;  and  it  was  Drobably  al- 
most in  the  saii 
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anchored  in  1643.  A  friemlly  ihtercourse  was  imme- 
diately opened  with  the  natives,  and  every  tiling  was 
settled  to  the  captain's  satisfaction.  He  received  the 
greatest  civilities  from  Toobou,  the  chief  of  Anna- 
mooka ;  and  Taipa,  a  chief  from  the  Island  of  Ko- 
mango,  attached  himself  to  the  English  in  so  extra- 
ordinary a  manner,  that,  in  order  to  be  near  them  in 
the  night,  as  well  as  in  the  day,  he  had  house 
brought  on  men's  shoulders,  a  full  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  placed  close  to  the  shed,  which  was  occupied  by 
our  party  on  shore.  On  the  6th  our  commander  was 
visited  by  a  great  chief  from  Tongataboo,  whose  name 
was  Feenou,  and  who  was  falsely  represented,  by 
Taipa,  to  be  the  king  of  all  the  Friendly  Ules.  The 
only  interruption  to  the  harmony  which  subsisted  be- 
tween our  people  and  the  natives  of  Annamooka  arose 
from  the  thievish  disposition  of  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants. They  afforded  frequent  opportunities  of  re- 
marking, how  expert  they  were  in  the  business  of 
stealing.  Even  some  of  the  chiefs  did  not  think  the 
profession  unbecoming  their  dignity.  One  of  them 
was  detected  in  carrying  a  bolt  out  of  the  ship,  con- 
cealed under  his  clothes  ^  for  which  Captain  Cook 
sentenced  him  to  have  a  dozen  lashes,  and  kept 
him  confined  till  he  had  paid  a  hog  for  his  liberty. 
After  this  act  of  justice,  our  navigators  were  no  longer 
troubled  with  thieves  of  rank :  but  their  servants,  or 
slaves,  were  still  employed  in  the  dirty  work ;  and 
upon  them  a  flogging  seemed  to  make  no  greater  im- 
pression that  it  would  have  done  upon  the  mainmast. 
When  any  of  them  happened  to  be  caught  in  the  act, 
so  far  were  their  masters  from  interceding  in  their 
favour,  that  they  often  advised  our  gentlemen  to  kill 
them.  This,  however,  being  a  punishment  too  severe 
to  be  inflicted,  they  generally  escaped  without  being 
punished  at  all ;  for  of  the  shame,  as  well  as  of  the 
pain  of  corporal  chastisement,  they  appeared  to  be 
equally  insensible.  At  length,  Captain  Clerke  in- 
vented a  mode  of  treatment,  which  was  thought  to  be 
productive  of  some  good  eifect.     He  put  the  thieves 
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into  the  hands  of  the  barber,  and  completely  shaved 
their  heads.  In  consequence  of  this  operation,  tliey 
became  objects  of  ridicule  to  their  own  countrymen; 
and  our  people,  by  keeping  them  at  a  distance,  were 
enabled  to  deprive  them  of  future  opportunities  for  a 
repetition  of  their  rogueries. 

The  island  of  Annamooka  being  exhausted  of  its 
.irticles  of  food,  Captain  Cook  proposed,  on  the  lltli, 
to  proceed  directly  for  Tongataboo.  From  this  resolu- 
tion, however,  he  was  diverted,  at  the  instance  of 
Feenou,  who  warmly  recommended  in  preference  to 
ii,  an  island,  or  rather  a  group  of  islands,  called  11a- 
paee,  lying  to  the  north-east.  There,  he  assured  our 
voyagers,  they  could  be  plentifully  supplied  with  every 
refreshment,  in  the  easiest  manner ;  and  he  enforced 
his  advice  by  engaging  to  attend  them  thither  in  per- 
son. Accordingly,  Hapaee  was  made  choice  of  for 
the  next  station ;  and  the  examination  of  it  became 
an  object  with  the  captain,  as  it  had  never  been  visited 
by  any  European  ships. 

On  the  17th,  our  commander  arrived  at  Hapaee, 
where  he  met  with  a  most  friendly  reception  from  the 
inhabitants,  and  from  Earoupa,  the  chief  of  the  island. 
During  the  whole  stay  of  our  navigators,  the  time  was 
spent  in  a  reciprocation  of  presents,  civilities,  and  so- 
lemnities. On  the  part  of  the  natives  were  displayed 
single  combats  with  clubs,  wrestling  and  boxing- 
matches,  female  combatants,  dances  performed  by 
men,  and  night  entertainments  of  singing  and  dancing. 
The  iinglish,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  pleasure  to  the 
Indians  by  exercising  the  marines,  and  excited  their 
astonishment  by  the  exhibition  of  fireworks.  After 
curiosity  had,  on  both  sides,  been  sufficiently  gratified, 
Captain  Cook  applied  himself  to  the  examination  of 
Hapaee,  Lefooga,  and  other  neighbouring  islands.  As 
the  ships  were  returning,  on  the  31st,  from  these 
islands  to  Annamooka,  the  Resolution  was  very  near 
running  full  upon  a  low  sandy  isle,  called  I'ootoo 
Pootooa,  surrounded  with  breakers.  It  fortunately 
happened,  that  the  men  had  just  been  ordered  upuu 
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deck  to  put  the  vessel  about,  and  were  most  of  them 
at  their  stations;  so  tliat  the  necessary  movements 
were  executed  not  only  with  judgment,  but  also  with 
alertness.  This  alone  saved  the  ship  and  her  company 
from  destruction.  *  Such  hazardous  situations,'  says 
the  captain,  *  are  the  unavoidable  companions  of  the 
man  who  goes  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery.' 

During  our  commander's  expedition  to  Hapaee,  he 
was  introduced  to  Poulaho,  the  real  king  of  the 
Friendly  Isles;  in  whose  presence  it  instantly  ap- 
peared how  groundless  had  been  Feenou's  pretensions 
to  that  character.  Feenou,  however,  was  a  chief  of 
great  note  and  influence.  13y  Poulaho  Captain  Cook 
was  invited  to  pass  over  to  Tongataboo,  which  request 
he  complied  with  after  he  had  touched,  for  two  or  three 
days,  at  Annamooka.  Jn  the  passage,  the  Resolution 
was  insensibly  drawn  upon  a  large  flat,  on  which  lay 
innumerable  coral  rocks  of  different  depths  below  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Notwithstanding  all  the  care 
and  attention  of  our  people  to  keep  her  clear  of  them, 
they  could  not  prevent  her  from  striking  on  one  of 
these  rocks.  The  same  event  happened  to  the  Disco- 
very ;  but  fortunately,  neither  of  the  ships  stuck  fast 
or  received  any  damage. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  Captain  Cook  arrived  at  Ton- 
gataboo, where  the  king  was  waiting  for  him  upon  the 
beach,  and  immediately  conducted  him  to  a  small,  but 
neat  house,  which,  he  was  told,  was  at  his  service, 
during  his  stay  in  the  island.  The  house  was  situated 
a  little  within  the  skirts  of  the  woods,  and  had  a  fine 
large  area  before  it;  so  that  a  more  agreeable  spot 
could  not  have  been  provided.  Our  commander's  ar- 
rival at  Tongataboo  was  followed  by  a  succession  of 
entertainments  similar  to  those  which  had  occurred 
at  Hapaee,  though  somewhat  diversified  in  circum- 
stances, and  exhibited  with  additional  splendour.  The 
pleasure,  however,  of  the  visit  was  occasionally  inter- 
rupted by  the  thieveries  of  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
Nothing  could  prevent  their  plundering  our  voyagers, 
m  every  quarter ;  and  they  did  it  in  the  most  daring 
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and  insolent  miinner.  There  was  .scarcely  any  thinn; 
whicli  they  did  not  attempt  to  steiil ;  and  yet,  as  tlit; 
crowd  was  always  i^reat,  the  captain  would  not  permit 
the  S(;ntinels  to  hre,  lest  the  innocent  should  suffer  with 
the  guilty. 

Captain  Cook,  on  the  19th,  made  a  distribution  oi 
the  animals  which  he  had  selected  as  presents  for  the 
principal  men  of  the  island,  To  Poulaho,  the  king, 
he  gave  a  young  English  bull  and  cow,  together  with 
three  goats  ;  to  iMareewagee,  a  chief  of  consequence, 
a  Cape  ram  and  two  ewes ;  and  to  Feenoua  horse  and 
a  mare,  lie  likewise  left  in  the  island  a  vouns  boar 
and  three  young  sows  of  the  Knglish  breed  ;  and  two 
rabbits,  a  buck  and  a  doe.  Omai,  at  the  same  time, 
was  instructed  to  represent  the  importance  of  these 
animals,  and  to  explain,  as  far  as  he  was  capable  of 
doing  it,  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  preserved 
and  treated.  Even  the  generosity  of  the  captain  was 
not  without  its  inconveniences.  It  soon  appeared  that 
some  were  dissatisfied  with  the  allotment  of  the  ani- 
mals ;  for,  next  morning,  two  kids  and  two  Turkey- 
cocks  were  missing.  As  our  commander  could  not 
suppose,  that  this  was  an  accidental  loss,  he  determined 
to  have  them  again.  The  hrst  step  he  took  was  to 
seize  on  three  canoes,  that  happened  to  be  alongside 
the  ships;  after  which  he  went  on  shore,  and  having 
found  the  king,  his  brother,  Feenou,  and  some  other 
chiefs,  he  immediately  put  a  guard  over  them,  and  gave 
them  to  understand,  that  they  must  remain  under  re- 
straint, till  not  only  the  kid  and  the  turkeys,  but  the 
rest  of  the  things  which,  at  different  times,  had  been 
stolen  from  our  voyagers,  should  be  restored.  1  his 
bold  step  of  Captain  Cook  was  attended  with  a  very 
good  effect.  Some  of  the  articles  which  had  been  lost 
were  instantly  brought  back,  and  such  good  assur- 
ances were  given  with  regard  to  the  remainder,  that, 
in  the  afternoon,  the  chiefs  were  released.  It  was  a 
happy  circumstance,  with  respect  to  this  transaction, 
tiiat  it  did  not  abate  the  future  confidence  of  Poulaho 
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and  his  friends  in  the  captain's  kind  and  generous 
treatment. 

On  the  5th  of  July  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which, 
liowever,  in  conseciuence  of  unfavourable  weather,  was 
v(!ry  imperfectly  observed.  Happily,  the  disappoint- 
ment was  of  little  consequence,  as  the  longitude  was 
more  than  sufficiently  determined  by  lunar  obser- 
vations. 

Captain  Cook  sailed  from  Tongataboo  on  the  10th, 
and,  two  days  after,  came  to  anchor  at  the  island  of 
Middleburg,  or  Kooa,asitiscalled  by  the  inhabitants. 
Here  he  was  immediately  visited  by  Taoofa,  the  chief, 
with  whom  he  had  formerly  been  acquainted.  The 
intercourse  now  renewed  was  friendly  in  the  highest 
degree,  both  with  Taoofa  and  the  rest  of  the  natives ; 
and  our  commander  endeavoured  to  meliorate  their 
condition  by  planting  a  pineapple  and  sowing  the  seeds 
of  melons,  and  other  vegetables,  in  the  chief  *s  planta- 
tion. To  this  he  was  encouraged  by  a  proof  that  his 
[)ast  endeavours  had  not  been  wholly  unsuccessful. 
He  had,  one  day,  served  up  to  him  at  his  dinner,  a 
dish  of  turnips,  being  the  produce  of  the  seeds  which 
he  had  left  at  Eooa  in  his  last  voyage. 

The  stay  which  Captain  Cook  made  at  the  Friendly 
Islands  was  between  two  and  three  months;  during 
which  time,  some  accidental  difference  excepted,  there 
subsisted  the  utmost  cordiality  between  the  English 
<uid  the  natives.  These  differences  were  never  at- 
tended with  any  fatal  consequences ;  which  happy  cir- 
cumstance was  principally  owing  to  the  unremitting 
attention  of  the  captain,  who  directed  all  his  measures 
with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  such  quarrels,  as 
would  be  injurious  either  to  the  inhabitants  or  to  his 
own  people.  So  long  as  our  navigators  staid  at  the 
islands,  they  expended  very  little  of  their  sea  provi- 
sions, subsisting,  in  general,  upon  the  produce  of  the 
country,  and  carrying  away  with  them  a  quantity  of 
retVeshments,  sufficient  to  last  till  their  arrival  at  an- 
vil her  station,  where  they  could  depend  upon  a  fresh 
i'upp) y.     it  was  a  singular  pleasure  to  our  commander, 
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that  he  possessed  an  opportunity  of  adding  to  the  hap- 
piness of  tliese  good  1  ndians,  by  tlie  useful  animals 
which  he  left  among  them.  Upon  the  whole,  the  ad- 
vantages of  having  touched  at  the  Friendly  Islands 
were  very  great;  and  Captain  Cook  reflected  upon  it 
with  peculiar  satisfaction,  that  these  advantages  were 
obtained  without  retarding,  for  a  single  moment,  the 
prosecution  of  the  great  object  of  his  voyage ;  the  sea- 
son for  proceeding  to  the  north  having  been  previ- 
ously lost. 

Besides  the  immediate  benefits  which  both  the  na- 
tives and  the  English  derived  from  their  mutual  inter* 
course  on  the  present  occasion,  such  a  large  addition 
was  now  made  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  this 
part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  may  render  no  small 
service  to  future  navigators.  Under  the  denomination 
of  the  Friendly  Islands  must  be  included  not  only  the 
group  of  Hapaee,  but  all  those  islands  that  have  been 
discovered  nearly  under  the  same  meridian,  to  the 
north,  as  well  as  some  others,  which,  though  they  have 
never  hitherto  been  seen  by  any  European  voyagers, 
are  under  the  dominion  of  Tongataboo.  From  the 
information  which  our  commander  received,  it  appears, 
that  this  archipelago  is  very  extensive.  Above  one 
hundred  and  fifty  islands  were  reckoned  up  by  the 
natives,  who  made  use  of  bits  of  leaves  to  ascertain 
their  number ;  and  Mr.  Anderson,  with  his  usual  dili- 
gence, procured  all  their  names.  Fifteen  of  tliem  are 
said  to  be  high  or  hilly,  and  thirty-five  of  them  large. 
Concerning  the  size  of  the  thirty-two  which  were  un- 
explored, it  can  only  be  mentioned,  that  they  must  be 
larger  than  Annamooka,  which  was  ranked  amongst 
the  smaller  isles.  Several,  indeed,  of  those  which 
belong  to  this  latter  denomination,  are  mere  spots, 
without  inhabitants.  Captain  Cook  had  not  the  least 
doubt  but  that  Prince  William's  Islands,  discovered 
and  so  named  by  Tasman,  were  comprehended  in  the 
list  furnished  by  the  natives.  He  had  also  good  au- 
thority for  believing  that  Keppel's  and  lioscawcn's 
Islands,  two  of  Captain  Wallis  s  discoveries  in  17()5, 
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were  included  in  the  same  list;  and  that  they  were 
under  the  sovereign  of  rongatahoo,  which  is  the  grana 
seat  of  government.  It  must  be  left  to  future  navi- 
gators to  extend  the  geography  of  this  part  of  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  by  ascertaining  the  exact  situa- 
tion and  size  of  nearly  a  hundred  islands,  in  the  neigh- 
hourliood,  which  our  commander  had  no  opportunity 
of  exploring. 

During  the  present  visit  to  the  Friendly  Islands, 
large  additions  were  made  to  the  knowledge  which 
was  obtained,  in  the  last  voyage,  of  the  natural  history 
and  productions  of  the  country,  and  the  manners  and 
customs  of  its  inhabitants.  Though  it  does  not  fall 
within  the  plan  of  this  narrative  to  enter  into  a  detail 
of  the  particulars  recorded,  I  cannot  help  taking  notice 
of  the  explanation  which  Captain  Cook  has  given  of 
the  thievish  disposition  of  the  natives.  It  is  an  expla- 
nation which  reflects  honour  upon  liis  sagacity,  huma- 
nity, and  candour;  and  therefore  I  shall  relate  it  in 
his  own  words :  *  The  only  defect,'  says  he,  '  sullying 
their  character,  that  we  know  of,  is  a  propensity  to 
thieving,  to  which  we  found  those  of  all  ages,  and 
both  sexes,  addicted,  and  to  an  uncommon  degree.  It 
should,  however,  be  considered,  that  this  exceptionable 
part  of  their  conduct  seemed  to  exist  merely  with  re- 
spect to  us ;  for,  in  their  general  intercourse  with  one 
another,  I  had  reason  to  be  of  opinion,  that  thefts  do 
not  happen  more  frequently  (perhaps  less  so)  than  in 
other  countries,  the  dishonest  practices  of  whose  worth- 
less individuals  are  not  supposed  to  authorize  any  in- 
discriminate censure  on  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
Great  allowances  should  be  made  for  the  foibles  of 
these  poor  natives  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  whose  minds 
were  overpowered  with  the  glare  of  objects,  equally 
new  to  them  as  they  were  captivating.  Stealing, 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  may  well  be 
considered  as  denoting  a  character  deeply  stained  with 
moral  turpitude :  with  avarice,  unrestrained  by  the 
known  rules  of  right;  and  with  profligacy,  producing 
extreme  indigence,  and  neglecting  the  means  of  re- 
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lieving  if.  liui  at  the  Friendly  and  other  islands 
which  we  visiteil,  the  thefts,  so  frequently  comn)itti?(i 
by  the  natives,  of  what  we  had  brought  along  witli  us, 
may  be  fairly  traced  to  less  culpable  motives.  They 
seemed  to  nnse  solely  from  an  intense  curiosity  or  de- 
sire to  possess  something  which  they  had  not  been  ac- 
customed to  before,  and  belonging  to  a  sort  of  peoj)lG 
so  different  from  themselves.  And,  perhaps,  if  it  were 
possible,  that  a  set  of  beings,  seemingly  as  superior  in 
our  judgment,  as  we  are  in  theirs,  should  appear 
amongst  us,  it  might  be  doubted,  whether  our  natural 
regard  to  justice  would  be  able  to  restrain  many  from 
falling  into  the  same  error.  That  1  have  assigned  the 
true  motive  for  their  propensity  to  this  practice,  ap- 
pears from  their  stealing  every  thing  indiscriminately 
at  first  sight,  before  they  could  have  the  least  concep- 
tion cf  converting  their  prize  to  any  one  useful  pur- 
pose. But,  1  believe,  with  us,  no  person  would  forfeit 
his  reputation,  or  expose  himself  to  punishment,  with- 
out knowing,  beforeiiand,  how  to  employ  the  stolen 
goods.  Upon  the  whole,  the  pilfering  disposition  of 
these  islanders,  though  certainly  disagreeable  and 
troublesome  to  strangers,  was  the  means  of  affording" 
us  some  information  as  to  the  quickness  of  their  intel- 
lects.' 

With  respect  to  the  religion  of  these  Indians,  IMr. 
Anderson  maintains,  that  they  have  very  proper  sen- 
timents concerning  the  immateriality  and  immortality 
of  the  soul ;  and  thinks  himself  sufficiently  authorized 
to  assert,  that  they  do  not  worship  any  thing  which  is 
the  work  of  their  own  hands,  or  any  visible  part  of 
the  creation.  'The  language  of  the  Friendly  Islands 
has  the  greatest  imaginable  conformity  with  that  of 
New  Zealand,  of  V/ateeoo,  and  Mangeea.  Several 
hundreds  of  the  words  of  it  were  collected  by  Mr. 
Anderson ;  and  amongst  these,  a-  e  terms  that  express 
numbers  reaching  to  a  hundred  thousand,  lieyond 
this  limit  they  never  went,  and  probably  were  not 
able  to  go  farther ;  for  it  was  observed,  that  when  tiiey 
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hrul  gotten  thus  far,  they  commonly  used  a  word  which 
expresses  an  indefinite  number. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  our  commander  took  liis  final 
i{  ave  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  resumed  his  voyage. 
An  eclipse  was  observed  in  the  night  between  the  20th 
and  the  21st;  and  on  the  8th  of  August  land  was  dis- 
covered. Some  of  the  inhabitants,  who  came  off  in 
canoes,  seemed  earnestly  to  invite  our  people  to  go  on 
shore;  but  Captain  Cook  did  not  think  proper  to  run 
the  risk  of  losing  the  advantage  of  a  fair  wind,  for 
the  sake  of  examining  an  island  which  appeared  to  be 
of  little  consequence.  Its  name,  as  was  learned 
IVom  the  natives,  who  spake  the  Otaheite  language,  is 
Toohonai. 

Pursuing  his  course,  the  captain  reached  Otaheite 
on  the  12th,  and  steered  for  Oheitepeha  Bay,  with  an 
intention  to  anchor  there,  in  order  to  draw  what  re- 
freshments he  could  from  the  south-east  part  of  the 
.'shind,  before  he  went  down  to  Matavai.  Omai's  first 
reception  amongst  his  countrymen  was  not  entirely  of 
a  flattering  nature.  Though  several  persons  came  on 
hoard  who  knew  him,  and  one  of  them  was  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, there  was  nothing  remarkably  tender  or 
striking  in  their  meeting.  An  interview  which  Omai 
had,  on  the  I3th,  with  his  sister,  was  agreeable  to  the 
feelings  of  nature ;  for  their  meeting  was  marked  with 
expressions  of  tender  affection,  more  easy  to  be  con- 
ceived than  described.  In  a  visit,  likewise,  which  he 
received  from  an  aunt,  the  old  lady  thre^v  herself  at 
liis  feet,  and  plentifully  bedewed  them  with  tears 
of  joy. 

Captain  Cook  was  informed  by  the  natives,  that, 
since  he  was  last  at  the  island,  in  1774,  two  ships  had 
l)ecn  twice  in  Oheitepeha  }3ay,  and  had  left  animals 
in  the  country.  These,  on  farther  inquiry,  were  found 
to  be  hogs,  dogs,  goats,  one  bull,  and  a  ram.  That  the 
vessels  which  had  visited  Otaheite  were  Spanish,  v.'as 
plain  from  an  inscription  that  was  cut  upon  a  wooden 
cross,  standing  at  some  distance  from  the  front  of  a 
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house  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  strangers.  On 
the  transverse  part  of  the  cross  was  incribed, 

Christus  viticit. 

And  on  the  perpendicular  part, 

Carolus  III.  imperat,  ]774. 

Our  commander  took  this  occasion  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  prior  visits  of  the  Enghsh,  by  inscribing, 
on  tlie  other  side  of  the  post, 

Geori^ms  tertiua  Rex. 

Ainiis  1767, 

1769,  1773,  Wr.  &  1777. 

Whatever  might  be  the  intentions  of  the  Spaniards  in 
their  visit  to  the  island,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  to 
their  honour,  that  they  behaved  so  well  to  the  inha- 
bitants, as  always  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  strongest  ex- 
pressions of  esteem  and  veneration. 

Captain  Cook  had  at  this  time  an  important  affair 
to  settle.  As  he  knew  that  he  could  now  be  furnished 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  cocoa-nuts,  the  liquor  ot 
which  is  an  excellent  and  wholesome  beverage,  he  was 
desirous  of  prevailing  upon  his  people  to  consent  to 
their  being  abridged,  during  their  stf  '  if  Otaheite  and 
the  neighbouring  islands,  of  their  str  ■  i  uMowance  of 
spirits  to  mix  with  water.  But  as  ch.s  >t  ^ppage  of  a 
favourite  article,  without  assigning  some  reuson  for  it, 
might  occasion  a  general  murmur,  he  thouglit  it  most 
prudent  to  assemble  the  ship's  company,  and  to  make 
known  to  them  the  design  of  the  voyage,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  future  operations.  To  animate  them  in 
undertaking  with  cheerfulness  and  perseverance  what 
lay  before  them  he  took  notice  of  ;  e  rewards  ofieied 
by  parliament,  to  such  of  his  m  r,  sty's  subjects  as 
should  first  discover  a  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  i^acific  Oceans,  in  any  direction  what- 
ever, in  the  northern  hemisphere ;  and  also  to  such  as 
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should  first  penetrate  beyond  tlie  eighty-ninth  degree 
of  northern  latitude.  The  captain  made  no  doubt,  he 
told  them,  that  he  should  find  them  willing  to  co-ope- 
rate witii  him  in  attempting,  as  far  as  might  be  possi- 
ble, to  become  entitled  to  one  or  both  these  rewards ; 
but  that,  to  give  the  best  chance  of  success,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  observe  the  utmost  economy  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  stores  and  provisions,  particularly  the 
latter,  as  there  was  no  probability  of  getting  a  supply 
any  where,  after  leaving  these  islands.  He  strength- 
ened his  argument  by  reminding  them,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  opportunity's  having  been  lost  of  get- 
ting to  the  north  this  summer,  the  voyage  must  last 
at  least  a  year  longer  than  had  originally  been  sup- 
posed. He  entreated  them  to  consider  the  various  ob- 
structions and  difficulties  they  might  still  meet  with, 
and  the  aggravated  hardships  they  would  endure,  if  it 
should  be  found  necessary  to  put  them  to  short  allow- 
ance, of  any  species  of  provisions,  in  a  cold  climate. 
For  these  very  substantial  reasons,  he  submitted  to 
them,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  be  prudent  in 
time,  and,  rather  than  to  incur  the  hazard  of  having 
no  spirits  left,  when  such  a  cordial  would  most  be 
wanted,  to  consent  to  give  up  their  grog  now,  when 
so  excellent  a  liquor  as  that  of  cocoa-nuts  could  be  sub- 
stituted in  its  place.  In  conclusion,  our  commander 
left  the  determination  of  the  matter  entirely  to  their 
own  choice. 

This  speech  which  certainly  partook  much  of  the 
nature  of  true  eloquence,  if  a  discourse  admirably  cal- 
culated for  persuasion  be  entitled  to  that  character, 
produced  its  full  eflfect  on  the  generous  minds  of  Eng- 
lish seamen.  Captain  Cook  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  that  his  proposal  did  not  remain  a  single  mo- 
ment under  consideration ;  being  unanimouly  and  im- 
mediately approved  of,  without  the  least  objection.  By 
our  commander's  order.  Captain  Clerke  made  the  same 
proposal  to  his  people,  to  which  they,  likewise,  agreed. 
Accordingly,  grog  was  no  longer  served,  excepting  on 
Saturday  nights;  when  the  companies  of  both  ships 
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Iia'l  11  lull  allowance  of  it,  tliat  they  mij^lit  drink  the 
healths  of  their  friends  in  Kngland. 

On  the  24th,  Captain  Cook  quitted  the  soutli^bast 
part  of  Otaheite,  and  resumed  liis  old  station  in  Ma- 
tavia  Bay.  Immediately  upon  his  arrival,  no  was 
visited  by  Otoo,  the  king  of  the  whole  island,  and  their 
former  friendship  was  renewed;  a  friendship  which 
was  continued  witliout  interruption,  and  cemented  by 
a  perpetual  succession  of  civilities,  good  offices,  and  en- 
tertainments. One  of  our  commander's  first  objects 
was  to  dispose  of  all  the  European  animals  which  were 
in  the  ships.  Accordingly,  he  conveyed  to  Oparre, 
Otoo's  place  of  residence,  a  peacock  and  hen ;  a  turkey 
cock  and  hen,  one  gander  and  three  geese,  a  drake 
and  four  ducks.  Tiie  geese  and  ducks  be^an  to 
breed  before  our  navigators  left  their  present  station. 
There  were  already,  at  Otoo's,  several  goats,  and  the 
Spanish  bull;  which  was  one  of  the  finest  animals  of 
the  kind  that  was  ever  seen.  1  o  the  bull  Captain 
Cook  sent  the  three  cows  he  had  on  board,  together 
with  a  bull  of  his  own ;  to  all  which  were  added  the 
horse  and  mare,  and  the  sheep  that  had  still  remained 
in  the  vessels. 

The  captain  found  himself  lightened  of  a  very  heavy 
burden,  in  having  disposed  of  these  passengers.  It  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  the  trouble  and  vexation,  which 
had  attended  the  conveyance  of  this  living  cargo, 
through  such  various  hazards,  and  to  so  immense  a 
distance.  But  the  satisfaction  which  our  commander 
felt,  in  having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  fulfil  his  ma- 
jesty's humane  designs,  in  sending  such  valuable  ani- 
mals, to  supply  the  wants  of  the  two  worthy  nations. 
aflbrded  him  an  ample  recompense  for  the  many  anxi- 
ous hours  he  had  passed,  before  this  subordinate  object 
of  his  voyage  could  be  carried  into  execution. 

At  this  time  a  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out, 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Kimeo  and  those  of  Ota- 
heite ;  and  by  the  latter  Captain  Cook  was  requested 
to  take  a  part  in  their  favour.  With  this  request, 
however,  though  enforced  by  frequent  and  urgent  soli- 
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Citations,  the  captain,  according  to  his  usual  wisdom, 
refused  to  comply.  He  alleged,  that,  as  he  was  not 
thoroughly  accjuainted  with  the  dispute,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Eimeo  had  never  offended  liim,  he  could  not 
think  himself  at  liberty  to  engage  in  hostilities  against 
them.  With  these  reasons  Otoo  and  most  of  the  chiefs 
appeared  to  be  satisfied  ;  but  one  of  them,  Towha,  was 
so  highly  displeased,  that  our  commander  never  after- 
ward recovered  his  friendship. 

Upon  the  present  occasion.  Captain  Cook  had  full 
and  undeniable  proof,  that  the  offering  of  human  sacri- 
fices forms  a  part  of  the  religious  institutions  of  Ota- 
heite.  Indeed,  he  was  a  witness  to  a  solemnity  of  this 
kind;  the  process  of  which  he  has  particularly  de- 
scribed, and  has  related  it  with  the  just  sentiments  of 
indignation  and  abhorrence.  The  unhappy  victim, 
who  was  now  otl'ered  to  the  object  of  worship,  seemed 
to  be  a  middle-aged  man,  and  was  said  to  be  one  of 
the  lowest  class  of  the  people.  But  the  captain  could 
not  learn,  after  all  his  inquiries,  whether  the  wretch 
had  been  fixed  upon  on  account  of  his  having  com- 
mitted any  crime  which  was  supposed  to  be  deserving 
of  death.  It  is  certain,  that  a  choice  is  generally 
made  either  of  such  guilty  persons  for  the  sacrifices, 
or  of  common  low  fellows,  who  stroll  about  from  place 
to  place,  without  any  visible  methods  of  obtaining  an 
honest  subsistence.  Those  who  are  devoted  to  sutler, 
are  never  apprised  of  their  fate,  till  the  blow  is  given, 
that  puts  an  end  to  their  being.  Whenever,  upon  any 
particular  emergency,  one  of  the  great  chiefs  consi- 
ders a  human  sacrifice  to  be  necessary,  he  pitches  upon 
the  victim,  and  then  orders  him  to  be  suddenly  fallen 
upon  and  killed,  either  with  clubs  or  stones.  Although 
it  should  be  supposed,  that  no  more  than  one  person 
is  ever  devoted  to  destruction  on  any  single  occasion, 
at  Otaheite,  it  will  still  be  found  that  these  occurences 
are  so  frequent,  as  to  cause  a  shocking  waste  of  the 
human  race ;  for  our  commander  counted  no  less  than 
forty-nine  skulls  of  former  victims,  lying  before  the 
Moral,  where  he  had  seen  another  added  to  the  num- 
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ber.  It  was  apparent,  from  the  freslmcss  of  theso 
skulls,  that  no  great  length  of  time  had  elapsed  since 
the  wretches  to  whom  they  belonged  had  been  ofierd 
upon  the  altar  of  blood. 

'J' here  is  reason  to  fear,  that  this  custom  is  as  exten- 
sive as  it  is  horrid.  It  is  highly  probable  that  it  pre- 
vails throughout  the  widely  diffused  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  and  Captain  Cook  had  particular  evi- 
dence of  its  subsisting  at  the  Friendly  Islands.  To 
what  an  extent  the  practice  of  human  sacriHces  was 
carried  in  the  ancient  world,  is  net  unknown  to  the 
learned.  Scarcely  any  nation  was  free  from  it  in  a 
certain  state  of  society ;  and,  as  religious  reformation 
is  one  of  the  last  efforts  of  the  human  mind,  the  prac- 
tice may  be  continued,  even  when  the  manners  are 
otherwise  far  removed  from  savage  life.  It  mv^y  have 
been  a  long  time  before  civilization  has  made  such  a 
progress  as  to  deprive  superstition  of  its  cruelty,  and 
to  divert  it  from  barbarous  rites  to  ceremonies  wiiich, 
though  foolish  enough,  are  comparatively  mild,  gentle 
and  innocent. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  an  accident  happened, 
which,  though  slight  in  itself,  was  of  some  consequence 
from  the  situation  of  things.  A  young  ram  of  the  Cape 
breed,  which  had  been  lambed  and  brought  up  with 
great  care  on  board  the  ship,  was  killed  by  a  dog^. 
Desirous  as  Captain  Cook  was  of  propagating  so  use- 
ful a  race  among  the  Society  Islands,  the  loss  of  a 
ram  was  a  serious  misfortune.  It  was  the  only  one 
he  had  of  that  breed ;  and  of  the  English  breed  a 
single  ram  was  all  that  remained. 

Captain  Cook  and  Captain  Clerke,  on  the  14th, 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  took  a  ride  round  the 
plain  of  Matavai,  to  the  great  surprise  of  a  large 
number  of  the  natives,  who  attended  upon  the  occa- 
sion, and  gazed  upon  the  gentlemen  with  as  much  as- 
tonishment as  if  they  had  been  Centaurs.  What  the 
two  captains  had  begun  was  afterward  repeated  every 
day,  by  one  and  another  of  our  people ;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  the  curiosity  of  the  Otaheitans  still  con- 
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tinned  unabated.  Th'iy  were  exceedingly  delighted 
with  these  animals,  after  they  had  seen  the  use  which 
was  made  of  them .  Not  all  the  novelties  put  together, 
which  Kuropean  visitors  had  carried  amongst  the  in- 
habitants, inspired  them  with  so  high  an  idea  of  the 
greatness  of  distant  nations. 

Though  Captain  Cook  would  not  take  a  part  in  the 
quarrels  between  the  islands,  he  was  ready  to  protect 
his  particular  friends,  when  in  danger  of  being  injured. 
Towha,  who  commanded  the  expedition  against  Eimeo, 
had  been  obliged  to  submit  to  a  disgraceful  accommo- 
dation. Being  full  of  resentment,  on  account  of  his 
not  having  been  properly  supported,  he  was  said  to 
have  threatened,  that,  as  soon  as  the  captain  should 
leave  the  island,  he  would  join  his  forces  to  those  of 
'J'iaraboo,  and  attack  Otoo,  at  Matavai  or  Oparre. 
This  induced  our  commander  to  declare,  in  the  most 
public  manner,  that  he  was  determined  to  espouse  the 
interest  of  his  friend,  against  any  such  combination ; 
and  that,  whoever  presumed  to  assault  him,  should 
feel  the  weight  of  his  heavy  displeasure,  when  he  re- 
turned again  to  Otaheite.  Captain  Cook's  declara- 
tion had  probably  the  desired  effect ;  for,  if  Towha 
had  formed  hostile  intentions,  no  more  was  heard  of 
the  matter. 

The  manner  in  which  our  commander  was  freed  from 
a  rheumatic  complaint,  that  consisted  of  a  pain  extend- 
ing from  the  hip  to  the  foot,  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
Otoo's  mother,  his  three  sisters,  and  eight  other  women 
went  on  board,  for  the  express  purpose  of  undertaking 
the  cure  of  his  disorder.  He  accepted  of  their  friendly 
offer,  had  a  bed  spread  for  them  on  the  cabin  floor, 
and  submitted  himself  to  their  directions.  Being  de- 
sired to  lay  himself  down  amongst  them,  then,  as  many 
of  them  as  could  get  round  him  began  to  squeeze  him 
with  both  hands,  from  head  to  foot,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  the  part  where  the  pain  was  lodged  till  they 
made  his  bones  crack,  and  liis  flesh  became  a  perfect 
mummy.  After  undergoing  this  discipline  about  a 
(piarter  of  an  hour,  he  was  glad  to  be  released  from 
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the  women.  The  operation,  however  gave  him  imnic 
diate  relief ;  so  tliat  he  was  encourai^eil  to  submit  to 
anotlier  rubbing  down  before  he  went  to  bed ;  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  he  was  tolerably  easy 
all  the  succeeding  night.  His  female  physicians  re- 
peated their  prescription  the  next  morning,  and  again 
in  the  evening;  after  which  his  pains  were  entirely 
removed,  and  the  cure  was  perfected.  This  operation, 
which  is  called  romee,  is  universally  practised  amoni!; 
these  islanders;  being  sometimes  performed  by  the 
men,  but  more  generally  by  the  women. 

Captain  Cook,  who  now  had  come  to  the  resolution 
of  departing  soon  from  Otaheite,  accompanied,  on  the 
27th,  Otoo  to  Oparre,  and  examined  the  cattle  and 
poultry,  which  he  had  consigned  to  his  friend's  care  at 
that  place.  Every  thing  was  in  a  promising  way,  and 
properly  attended.  The  captain  procured  from  Otoo 
four  goats ;  two  of  which  he  designed  to  leave  at 
Ulietea,  where  none  had  as  yet  been  introduced ;  and 
the  other  two  he  proposed  to  reserve  for  the  use  of 
any  islands  he  might  chance  to  meet  with  in  his  pas- 
sage to  the  north.  On  the  nc  :t  day,  Otoo  came  on 
board,  and  informed  our  commander  that  he  had  gotten 
a  canoe,  which  he  desired  him  to  carry  home,  as  a 
present  to  the  Earee  rahie  no  Pretane.  This,  he  said. 
was  the  only  thing  he  could  send  which  was  worthy 
of  his  majesty's  acceptance,'  Captain  Cook  was  not  a 
little  pleased  with  Otoo,  for  this  mark  of  his  gratitude ; 
and  the  more,  as  the  thought  was  entirely  his  own. 
Not  one  of  our  people  had  given  him  the  least  hint  con- 
cerning it ;  and  it  shewed,  that  he  was  fully  sensihle 
to  whom  he  stood  indebted  for  the  most  valueable  pre- 
sents that  he  had  received.  As  the  canoe  was  too 
large  to  be  taken  on  board,  the  captain  could  only 
thank  him  for  his  good  intentions  ;  but  it  would  have 
given  him  a  much  greater  satisfaction,  if  his  present 
could  have  been  accepted. 

During  this  visit  of  our  voyagers  to  Otaheite,  such 
a  cordial  friendship  and  confidence  subsisted  between 
them  and  the  natives,  as  never  once  to  be  interrupted 
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by  any  untoward  accident.  Our  commander  had  made 
the  chiefs  fully  sensible,  that  it  was  their  interest  to 
treat  with  him  on  fair  and  equitable  terms,  and  to  keep 
their  people  from  plundering  or  stealing.  So  great 
was  Otoo's  attachment  to  the  English,  that  he  seemed 
pleased  with  the  idea  of  their  having  a  permanent 
settlement  at  Matavai ;  not  considering,  that  from  that 
time  he  would  be  deprived  of  his  kingdom,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  their  liberties.  Captain  Cook  had  too 
much  gratitude  and  regard  for  these  islanders,  to  wish 
that  such  an  event  should  ever  take  place.  Though 
our  occasional  visits  may,  in  some  respects,  have  been 
of  advantage  to  the  natives,  he  was  afraid  that  a  durable 
establishment  among  them,  conducted  as  most  Euro- 
pean establishments  amongst  Indian  nations  have  un- 
fortunately been,  would  give  them  just  cause  to  lament 
that  they  had  been  discovered  by  our  navigators.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  likely  that  a  measure  of  this  kind  should 
at  any  time  seriously  be  adopted,  because  it  cannot 
serve  either  the  purposes  of  public  ambition,  or  private 
avarice ;  and,  without  such  inducements,  the  captain 
has  ventured  to  pronounce  that  it  will  never  be  under- 
taken 

From  Otaheite  our  voyagers  sailed,  on  the  30th,  to 
Eimeo,  where  they  came  to  an  anchor  on  the  same 
day.  At  this  island  the  transactions  which  happened 
were,  for  the  most  part,  very  unpleasant.  A  goat, 
which  was  stolen,  was  recovered  without  any  extraor- 
dinary difficulty,  and  one  of  the  thieves  was,  at  the 
same  time,  surrendered ;  being  the  first  instance  of  the 
kind  that  our  commander  had  met  with  in  his  con- 
nexions with  the  Society  It^ands.  The  stealing  of 
another  goat  was  attended  with  an  uncommon  degree 
of  perplexity  and  trouble.  As  the  recovery  of  it  was 
a  matter  of  no  small  importance,  Captain  Cook  was 
determined  to  effect  this  at  any  rate ;  and  acccordingly 
he  made  an  expedition  across  the  island,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  set  fire  to  six  or  eight  houses,  and  burned 
a  number  of  war  canoes.  At  last,  in  consequence  of  a 
peremptory  message  to  Maheine,  the  chief  of  Eimeo, 
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that  not  a  single  canoe  should  be  left  in  the  country, 
or  an  end  be  put  to  the  contest,  unless  the  animal  in 
his  possession  should  be  restored,  the  goat  was  brought 
back.  This  quarrel  was  as  much  regretted  on  the  part 
of  the  captain,  as  it  could  be  on  that  of  the  natives.  It 
grieved  him  to  reflect,  that,  after  refusing  the  pressinij; 
solicitations  of  his  friends  at  Otaheite  to  favour  thtir 
invasion  of  this  island,  he  should  find  himself  so  speed- 
ily reduced  to  the  necessity  of  engaging  in  hostilities 
against  its  inhabitants ;  and  in  such  hostilities  as,  per- 
haps, had  been  more  injurious  to  them  than  Towha's 
expedition. 

On  the  1 1th  of  October,  the  ships  departed  from 
Eimeo,  and  the  next  da  arrived  at  Owharre  harbour, 
on  the  west  side  of  Huahtine.  The  grand  business  of 
our  commander  at  this  island  was  the  settlement  of 
Omai.  In  order  to  obtain  ihe  consent  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  island,  the  aflfair  was  conducted  with  great  solem- 
nity. Omai  dressed  himself  very  properly  on  the 
occasion ;  brought  with  him  a  suitable  assortment  of 
presents ;  went  through  a  variety  of  religious  ceremo- 
nies ;  and  made  a  speech,  the  topics  of  which  had  been 
dictated  to  him  by  our  commander.  The  result  of  the 
negociation  was,  that  a  spot  of  ground  was  assigned 
him,  the  extent  of  which,  along  the  shore  of  the  har- 
bour was  about  two  hundred  yards ;  and  its  depth  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill  soiaewhat  more.  A  proportionable 
part  of  the  hill  was  included  in  tjie  grant.  This  busi- 
ness having  been  adjusted  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
the  carpenters  of  both  ships  were  employed  in  building 
a  small  house  for  Omai,  in  which  he  might  secure  his 
European  commodities.  At  the  same  time,  some  of 
the  English  made  a  garden  for  his  use,  in  which  they 
planted  shaddocks,  vines,  pint-apples,  melons,  and  the 
seeds  of  several  other  vesretable  articles.  All  of  these 
Captain  Cook  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  in  a  flou- 
rishing state  before  he  left  the  island. 

At  Huahein;^,  Omai  found  a  brother,  a  sister,  and  a 
brother-in-law,  Hy  whom  he  was  received  with  great 
regard  and  tenderness.     But  though  these  people  were 
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faithful  and  affectionate  in  their  attachment  to  him, 
the  captain  discovered,  with  concern,  that  they  were 
of  too  little  consequence  in  the  island  to  be  capable  of 
rendering  him  any  positive  service.  They  had  not 
either  authority  or  influence  to  protect  his  person  or 
property ;  and,  in  such  a  situation,  there  was  reason  to 
apprehend,  that  he  might  be  in  danger  of  being  strip- 
ped of  all  his  possessions,  as  soon  as  he  should  cease  to 
be  s'5T)ported  by  the  power  of  the  English.  To  pre- 
vent this  evil,  if  possible,  our  commander  advised  him 
to  conciliate  the  favour  and  engage  the  patronage  and 
protection  of  two  or  three  of  the  principal  chiefs,  by 
a  proper  distribution  of  some  of  his  moveables ;  with 
which  advice  he  prudently  complied.  Captain  Cook, 
however,  did  not  entirely  trust  to  the  operations  of 
gratitude,  but  had  recourse  to  the  more  forcible  motive 
of  intimidation.  With  this  view,  he  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  signifying  to  the  inhabitants,  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  return  to  the  island  again,  after  being  ab- 
sent the  usual  time ;  and  that,  if  he  did  not  find  Omai 
in  the  same  state  of  security  in  which  he  left  him,  all 
those  whom  he  should  then  discover  to  have  been  his 
enemies  should  feel  the  weight  of  his  resentment.  As 
the  natives  had  now  formed  an  opinion  that  their 
country  would  be  visited  by  the  ships  of  England  at 
stated  periods,  there  was  ground  to  hope,  that  this 
threatening  declaration  would  produce  no  inconsider- 
able effect. 

When  Omai's  house  was  nearly  finished,  and  many 
of  his  moveables  were  carried  ashore,  a  box  of  toys 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  multitude  in  a  much 
higher  degree  than  articles  of  a  more  useful  nature. 
With  regard  to  his  pots,  kettles,  dishes,  plates,  drink- 
ing mugs,  glasses,  and  the  whole  train  of  domestic 
accommodations,  which  in  our  estimation  are  so  ne- 
cessary and  important,  scarcely  any  one  of  his  coun- 
trymen would  condescend  to  look  upon  them.  Omai 
himself,  being  sensible  that  these  pieces  of  English 
furniture  would  be  of  no  great  consequence  in  his 
present  situation,   wisely  sold   a   number   of  them, 
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among  tlie  people  of  the  ships,  for  hatchets,  and 
other  iron  tools,  which  had  a  more  intrinsic  value  in 
this  part  of  the  worKl,  and  would  give  him  a  more 
distinguished  superiority  over  those  with  whom  he  was 
to  pass  the  remamder  of  his  days. 

Omai's  family,  when  he  settled  at  Iluaheine,  con- 
sisted of  eight  or  ten  persons,  if  that  can  be  called  a 
family  to  which  a  single  female  did  not  as  yet  beion*^, 
nor  was  likely  to  belong,  unless  its  master  should  be- 
come less  volatile.  There  was  nothing  in  his  present 
temper  which  seemed  likely  to  dispose  him  to  look 
out  for  a  wife ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  to  be  apprehended, 
that  his  residence  in  England  had  not  contributed  to 
improve  his  taste  for  the  sober  felicity  of  a  domestic 
union  with  some  woman  of  his  own  country. 

The  European  weapons  of  Omai  consisted  of  a 
musket,  bayonet,  and  cartouch  box ;  a  fowling-piece, 
two  pair  of  pistols,  and  two  or  t*^ree  swords  or  cut- 
lasses. With  the  possession  of  ^se  warlike  imple- 
ments, he  was  highly  delighted  ,  u,ad  it  was  only  to 
gratify  his  eager  desire  for  them  that  Captain  Cook 
was  induced  to  make  him  such  presents.  The  cap- 
tain would  otherwise  have  thought  it  happier  for  him 
to  be  without  fire-arms,  or  any  European  weapons, 
lest  an  imprudent  use  of  them  (and  prudence  was  not 
his  most  distinguished  talent)  should  rather  increase 
his  dangers  than  establish  his  superiority.  Though  it 
was  no  small  satisfaction  to  our  commander  to  reHect, 
that  he  had  brought  Omai  safe  back  to  the  very  spot 
from  which  he  had  been  taken,  this  satisfaction  was, 
nevertheless,  somewhat  diminished  by  the  considera- 
tion, that  his  situation  might  now  be  less  desiral)le 
than  it  was  before  his  connexion  with  the  English. 
It  was  to  be  feared,  that  the  advantages  which  he  iiad 
derived  from  his  visit  to  England  would  place  him  in 
a  more  hazardous  state,  with  respect  to  his  personal 
safety. 

W  hatever  faults  belonged  to  Omai's  character,  they 
were  overbalanced  by  his  good  nature  and  his  grati- 
tude.    He  had  a  tolerable  share  of  understanding,  but 
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it  was  not  accompanied  with  application  and  perse- 
verance ;  so  that  his  knowledge  of  things  was  very 
general,  and  in  most  instances  imperfect :  nor  was  he 
a  man  of  much  observation.  He  would  not,  therefore, 
he  able  to  introduce  many  of  the  arts  and  customs  of 
Kngland  among  his  countrymen,  or  greatly  to  improve 
those  to  which  they  have  long  been  habituated.  Cap- 
tain Cook,  however,  was  confident,  that  he  would  en- 
deavour to  bring  to  perfection  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
whirh  had  been  planted  in  his  garden.  This  of  itself 
would  be  no  small  acquisition  to  the  natives.  But  the 
greatest  benefit  which  these  islands  are  likely  to  re- 
ceive from  Omai's  travels,  will  be  in  the  animals  that 
are  left  upon  them  j  and  which,  had  it  not  been  for 
his  coming  to  Kngland,  they  might  probably  never 
have  obtained.  When  these  multiply,  of  which  Cap- 
tain Cook  thought  there  was  little  reason  to  doubt, 
Otaheite  and  the  Society  Islands  will  equal,  if  not 
exceed,  any  country  in  the  known  world,  for  plenty 
of  provisions. 

Before  our  commander  sailed  from  Huaheine,  he 
had  the  following  inscription  cut  on  the  outside  of 
Omai's  house : 

Geargius  TertiuSf  Rex,  2  Novembris,  1777. 
T»T         ^  Resobition,  Jac,  Cook,  Pr, 
\  Discovery,  Car,  Clerke,  Pr, 

On  the  same  day,  Omai  took  his  final  leave  of  our 
navigators,  in  doing  which,  he  bade  farewell  to  all  the 
officers  in  a  very  affectionate  manner.  He  sustained 
himself  with  a  manly  resolution,  till  he  came  to  Cap- 
tain Cook,  when  his  utmost  eflforts  to  conceal  his  tears 
failed;  and  he  continued  to  weep  all  the  time  that  the 
boat  was  conveying  him  to  shore.  Not  again  to  re- 
sume the  subject,  1  shall  here  mention,  that  when  the 
captain  was  at  Ulietea,  a  fortnight  after  this  event, 
Omai  sent  two  men  with  the  satisfactory  intelligence, 
that  he  remained  undisturbed  by  the  people  of  Hua- 
heine, and  that  every  thing  succeeded  well  with  him, 
excepting  in  the  loss  of  his  goat,  which  had  died  in 
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kidding.  This  intelligence  was  accompanied  with  a 
request,  that  another  goat  might  be  given  him,  toge- 
ther with  two  axes.  C)ur  commander,  esteeming  him- 
self happy  in  having  an  additional  opportunity  of 
serving  him,  dispatched  the  messengers  back  with  the 
axes  and  a  couple  of  kids,  male  and  female,  which 
were  spared  for  him  out  of  the  Discovery. 

The  fate  of  the  two  youths,  who  had  been  brought 
from  New  Zealand,  must  not  be  forgotten.  As  they 
were  extremely  desirous  of  continuing  with  our  people, 
Captain  Cook  would  have  carried  them  to  England 
with  him,  if  there  had  appeared  the  most  distant  pro- 
bability of  their  ever  being  restored  to  their  own 
country.  Tiarooa,  the  eldest  of  them,  was  a  very 
well  disposed  young  man,  with  strong  natural  sense, 
r  ad  a  capacity  of  receiving  any  instruction.  He 
stamed  to  be  fully  convinced  of  the  inferiority  of 
New  Zealand  to  these  islands,  and  resigned  himself, 
though  not  without  some  degree  of  reluctance,  to  end 
his  days,  in  ease  and  plenty,  in  Huaheine.  The  other 
had  formed  so  strong  an  attachment  to  our  navigators, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  take  him  out  of  the  ship,  and 
carry  him  ashore  by  force.  This  necessity  was  the 
more  painful  as  he  was  a  witty,  smart  boy :  and,  on 
that  account,  a  great  favourite  on  board.  Both  these 
youths  became  a  part  of  Omai's  family. 

Whilst  our  voyagers  were  at  Huaheine,  the  atro- 
cious conduct  of  one  particular  thief  occasioned  so 
much  trouble,  that  the  captain  punished  him  more 
severely  than  he  had  ever  done  any  culprit  before. 
Besides  having  his  head  and  beard  shaved,  he  or- 
dered both  his  ears  to  be  cut  off,  and  then  dismissed 
him.  It  can  scarcely  be  reflecttd  upon  without  regret, 
that  our  commander  should  have  been  compelled  to 
such  an  act  of  severity. 

On  the  3rd  of  November,  the  ships  came  to  an 
anchor  in  the  harbour  (  I  Ohamaneno,  in  the  island 
of  Ulietea,  The  observatories  being  set  up  on  the 
t)th,  and  the  necessary  instruments  having  been  car- 
ried on  shore,  the  two  following  days  were  employed 
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In  the  night 
between  tlie  12th  anl  13th,  John  Harrison,  a  marine, 
who  was  sentinel  at  the  observatory,  deserted,  taking 
with  him  his  arms  and  accoutrements.  Captain  Cook 
exerted  himself  on  this  occasion,  with  his  usual  vigour. 
He  went  himself  in  pursuit  of  the  deserter,  who,  after 
some  evasion  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  vi^as  sur- 
rendered, lie  w^as  found  sitting  between  two  women, 
with  the  musket  lying  before  him ;  and  all  the  defence 
he  was  able  to  m^.ke  was,  that  he  had  been  enticed 
away  by  the  natives.  As  this  account  was  probably 
the  truth,  and  as  it  appeared  besides,  that  he  had  re- 
mained upon  his  post  till  within  ten  minutes  of  the 
tirr  3  when  he  was  to  have  been  relieved,  the  punishment 
which  the  captain  inflicted  upon  him  was  not  very 
severe. 

Some  days  after,  a  still  more  trouLl^.^me  affair 
happened,  of  the  same  nature.  On  the  morning  of 
the  24th,  the  captain  was  informed  that  a  midshipman 
and  a  seaman,  both  belonging  to  the  ^ discovery,  were 
missing;  and  it  soon  appeared,  that  they  had  gone 
away  in  a  canoe  in  the  preceding  e veiling,  and  had 
now  reached  the  other  end  of  the  island.  As  the 
midshipman  was  known  to  have  expressed  a  desire  of 
remaining  at  these  islands,  it  was  evident,  that  he 
and  his  companion  had  gone  off  with  that  intention. 
Though  Captain  Clerke  immediately  set  out  in  quest 
of  them  with  two  armed  boats,  and  a  party  of  marines, 
his  expedition  proved  fruitless,  the  natives  havinp- 
amused  him  the  whole  day  with  false  intelligence. 
The  next  morning  an  account  was  brought  that  the 
deserters  were  at  Otaha.  As  they  were  not  the  only 
persons  in  the  ships  who  wished  to  spend  their  days 
at  these  favourite  islands,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  any  farther  desertion,  to  recover 
them  at  all  events.  Captain  Cook,  therefore,  in  order 
to  convince  the  inhabitants  that  he  was  in  earnest,  re- 
solved to  go  after  the  fugitives  himself;  to  which 
m<iasure.  he  was  determined,  from  having  observed,  in 
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repeated  instances,  that  the  natives  had  seldom  offered 
to  deceive  him  with  false  information. 

Agreeably  to  this  resolution,  the  captain  set  out,  the 
next  morning,  with  two  armed  boats,  being  accompa- 
nied by  Oreo,  the  chief  of  Ulietea  and  proceeded 
immediately  to  Otaha.  But  when  he  had  gotten  to 
the  place  where  the  deserters  were  expected  to  be 
found,  he  was  acquainted  that  they  were  gone  over  to 
Bolabola.  Thither  our  commander  did  not  think 
proper  to  follow  them  having  determined  to  pursue 
another  measure,  which  he  judged  would  more  effec- 
tually answer  his  purpose.  This  measure  was  to  put 
the  chiefs  son,  daughter,  and  son-in-law,  into  confine- 
ment, and  to  detain  them  till  the  fugitives  should  be 
restored.  As  to  Oreo,  he  was  informed,  that  he  was 
at  liberty  to  leave  the  ship  whenever  he  pleased,  and 
to  take  such  methods  as  he  esteemed  best  calculated 
to  get  our  two  men  back ;  that,  if  he  succeeded,  his 
friends  should  be  released ;  if  not,  that  Captain  Cook 
was  resolved  to  carry  them  away  with  him.  The 
captain  added,  that  the  chiefs  own  conduct,  as  well  as 
that  of  many  of  his  people,  in  assisting  the  runaways 
to  escape,  and  in  enticing  others  to  follow  them,  would 
justify  any  step  that  could  be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  proceedings.  In  consequence  of  this  explanation 
of  our  commander's  views  and  intentions,  Oreo  zea- 
lously exerted  himself  to  recover  the  deserters,  for 
which  purpose  he  dispatched  a  canoe  to  Bolabola,  with 
a  message  to  Opoony,  the  sovereign  of  that  island, 
acquainting  him  with  what  had  happened,  and  request- 
ing him  to  seize  the  two  fugitives  and  send  them 
back.  The  messenger,  who  was  no  less  a  person  than 
the  father  of  Pootoe,  Oreo's  son-in-1  iw,  came,  before 
he  set  out,  to  Captain  Cook,  to  receive  his  commands; 
which  were,  not  to  return  without  the  runaways,  and 
to  inform  Opoony,  that,  if  they  had  left  Bolabola,  he 
must  dispatch  canoes  in  pursuit  of  them,  till  they 
should  finally  be  restored.  These  vigorous  measures 
were,  at  length,  successful.  On  the  28th  the  deserters 
were  brought  back;  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  on 
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board,  the  three  prisoners  were  released.  Our  com- 
mander would  not  have  acted  so  resolutely  on  the 
present  occasion,  had  he  not  been  peculiarly  Rolicitous 
to  save  the  son  of  a  brother  officer  from  being  lost  to 
his  country, 

While  this  affair  was  in  suspense,  some  of  the  natives, 
from  their  anxiety  on  account  of  the  confinement  of 
the  chief's  relations,  had  formed  a  design  of  a  very 
serious  nature;  which  was  no  less  than  to  seize  upon 
the  persons  of  Captain  Gierke  and  Captain  Cook.  With 
regard  to  Captain  Clerke,  they  made  no  secret  of 
speaking  of  their  scheme,  the  day  after  it  was  disco- 
vered.   But  their  first  and  grand  plan  of  operations 
was  to  lay  hold  of  Captain  Cook.     It  was  his  custom 
to  bathe,  every  evening,  in  fresh   water ;  in  doing 
which  he  frequently  went  alone,  and  always  without 
arms.    As  the  inhabitants  expected  him  to  go,  as  usual, 
on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  they  had  determined  at 
that  time  to  make  him  a  prisoner.  But  he  had  thought 
it  prudent,  after  confining  Oreo's  family,  to  avoid  put- 
ting himself  in  their  power ;  and  had  cautioned  Cap- 
tain Clerke,  and  the  officers,  not  to  venture  themselves 
tar  from  the  ships.     In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  the 
chief  asked  Captain  f^mk,  three  several  times,  if  he 
would  not  go  to  the  bauang-place  ;  and  when  he  found, 
at  last,  that  the  captain  could  not  be  prevailei'  upon, 
he  went  off,  with  all  his  people.     He  was  apprehen- 
sive, without  doubt,  that  the  design  was  discovered ; 
though  no  suspicion  of  it  was  then  entertainec'  by  our 
commander,  who   imagined,  that  the    natives  were 
seized  with  some  sudden  fright,  from  waich,  as  usual, 
they  would  quickly  recover.     On  one  occasion.  Cap- 
tarn  Clerke  and  Mr.  Gore  were  in  particul      danger. 
A  party  of  the  inhabitants,  armed  with  cluLa,  advanced 
against  them ;  and  their  safety  was  principally  owing 
to  Captain  Gierke's  walking  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand, 
which  he  once  fired.   The  discovery  of  the  conspiracy, 
especially  so  far  as  respected  Captain  Clerke  and  Mr. 
J^ore,  was  made  by  a  girl,  whom  one  of  the  officers  had 
brought  from  Huaheiiie.     On  this  account,  those  who 
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were  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  design  were  so 
greatly  oHcnded  with  her,  that  they  threatened  to  take 
away  her  hfe,  as  soon  as  our  navigators  should  leave 
the  island :  but  proper  methods  were  pursued  for  her 
security.  It  was  a  happy  circumstance  that  the  affair 
was  brought  to  light ;  sincf  such  a  scheme  could  not 
have  been  carried  into  effect,  without  being,  in  its  con- 
sequences, productive  of  much  distress  and  calamity 
to  the  natives. 

Whilst  Captain  Cook  was  at  Ulietea,  he  was  visited 
by  his  old  friend  Oreo,  who,  in  the  former  voyages,  was 
chief,  or  rather  regent,  of  Huaheine.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  now  being,  in  some  degree,  reduced  to  the  rank 
of  a  private  person  he  still  preserved  his  consequence; 
never  appeared  without  a  numerous  body  of  attend- 
ants; and  was  always  provided  with  such  presents,  as 
indicated  his  wealth,  and  were  highly  acceptable. 

The  last  of  the  Society  Islands  to  which  our  com- 
mander sailed  was  Bolabola,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
8th  of  December.  His  chief  view  in  passing  over  to 
this  island  was  to  procure  from  its  monarch,  Opoony, 
an  anchor  which  Monsieur  de  Bougainville  had  lost 
at  Otaheite,  and  which  had  been  conveyed  to  iiola- 
bola.  It  was  not  from  a  want  of  anchors  that  Cap- 
tain Cook  was  desirous  of  making  the  purchase,  but 
to  convert  the  iron  of  which  it  consisted  into  a  fresh 
assortment  of  trading  articles,  these  being  now  very 
much  exhausted.  The  captain  succeeded  in  his  nego- 
tiation, and  amply  rewarded  Opoony  for  giving  up 
the  anchor. 

Whilst  our  commander  was  at  liolabola,  he  received 
an  account  of  those  military  expeditions  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  which  he  had  heard  much  of  in  each 
'  of  his  three  voyages,  and  which  had  ended  in  the  com- 
plete conquest  of  Ulietea  and  Otaha.  'i'he  Bolabola 
men,  in  consequence  of  these  enterprises,  where  in  the 
highest  reputatioi  for  their  valour ;  and,  indeed,  were 
deemed  so  invincible,  as  to  be  the  objects  of  terror  to 
all  the  neighbouring  islands.  It  was  an  addition  to 
their  fame,  that  their  country  was  of  such  small  ex- 
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tent,  being  not  more  than  eight  leagues  in  compass, 
and  not  half  so  large  as  Ulietea. 

Captain  Cook  continued  to  the  last  his  zeal  for  fur- 
nishing the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  with  useful  ani- 
mals. At  Bolabola,  where  there  was  already  a  ram, 
which  had  originally  been  left  by  the  Spaniards  at 
Otaheiie,  he  carried  ashore  an  ewe,  that  had  been 
brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  he  rejoiced 
in  the  prospect  of  laying  a  foundation,  by  this  present, 
for  a  breed  of  sheep  in  the  island.  He  left  also  at 
Ulietea,  under  the  care  of  Oreo,  an  English  boar  and 
sow,  and  two  goa'-s.  It  may,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  certain,  that  not  only  Otaheite,  but  all  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  will,  in  a  few  years,  have  their  race  of 
hogs  considerably  improved ;  and  it  is  probable,  that 
they  will  be  stocked  with  all  the  valuable  animals, 
which  have  been  transported  thither  by  their  European 
visitors.  When  this  shall  be  accomplished,  no  part 
of  the  world  will  equal  these  islands,  in  the  variety 
and  abundance  of  the  refreshments  which  they  will 
be  able  to  afford  to  navigators ;  nor  did  the  captain 
know  any  place  that  excelled  them,  even  in  their  pre- 
sent state. 

It  is  an  observation  of  great  importance,  that  the 
future  felicity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  and  the 
Society  Islands,  will  not  a  little  depend  on  theii  con- 
tinuing to  be  visited  from  Europe.  Our  commander 
could  not  avoid  expressing  it  as  his  real  opinion,  that 
It  would  have  been  far  better  for  these  poor  people, 
never  to  have  known  our  superiority  in  the  accommo- 
dations and  arts  which  render  life  comfortable,  than 
after  once  knowing  it,  to  be  again  left  and  abandoned 
to  their  original  incapacity  of  improvement.  If  the 
intercourse  between  them  and  us  should  wholly  be 
discontirmed,  they  cannot  be  restored  to  that  happy 
mediocrity,  in  which  they  lived  before  '.ley  we-3  fust 
discovered.  It  seemed  to  Captain  Cook,  that  it  was 
become,  in  a  manner,  incumbent  upon  the  Europeans 
to  visit  these  islands  once  in  three  or  four  years,  in 
Older  to  supply  the  natives  with  those  conveniences 
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which  we  have  introduced  among  them,  and  for  which 
we  have  given  them  a  predilection.     Perhaps  they 
may  heavily  feel  the  want  of  such  occasional  suppHes, 
when  it  may  be  too  late  to  go  back  to  their  old  and 
less    perfect  contrivances;    contrivances  which  they 
now  despise,  and  which  they  have  discontinued  since 
the  introduction  of  ours.     It  is,  indeed,  to  be  appre- 
hended, that  by  the  time  that  the  iron  tools,  of  which 
they  had  become  possessed,  are  worn  out,  they  will 
have  almost  lost  the  knowledge  of  their  own.     In  this 
last  voyage  of  our  commander,  a  stone  hatchet  was  as 
rare  a  tbin^c  amono-  the  inhabitants  as  an  iron  one  was 
eight  years  before ;  and  a  chisel  of  bone  or  stone  was 
not  to  be  seen.     Spike  nails  had  succeeded  in  their 
place ;  and  of  spike  nails  ^he  natives  were  weak  enough 
to  imagine  that  they  had  gotten  an  inexhaustible  store. 
Of  all  our  commodities,  axes,  and  hatchets  remained 
the  most  unrivalled;  and  they  must  ever  be  held  in 
the  highest  estimation  through  the  whole  of  the  islands. 
Iron  tools  are  so  strikingly  useful,  and  are  now  become 
so  necessary  to  the  comfortable  existence  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, that,  should  they  cease  to  receive  supplies  of 
them,  their  situation,  in  consequence  of  their  neither 
possessing  the  materials,  nor  being  trained  up  to  the 
art  of  fabricating  them,  would  be  rendered  completely 
miserable.     It  is  impossible  to  reflect  upon  this  repre- 
sentation of  things  without  strong  feelings  of  sympathy 
and  concern.     Sincerely  is  it  to  be  wished,  that  such 
may  be  the  order  of  events,  and  such  the  intercourse 
carried  on  with  the  southern  islanders,  that,  instead  of 
finally  suffering  by  their  acquaintance  with  us,  they 
may  rise  to  a  higher  state  of  civilization,  and  perma- 
nently enjoy  blessings  far  superior  to  what  they  had 
heretofore  known. 

Amidst  the  various  subordinate  employments  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  Captain  Cook  and  his  asso- 
ciates, the  great  objects  of  their  duty  were  never  for- 
gotten. No  opportunity  was  lost  of  making  astrono- 
mical and  nautical  observations ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  i)laccs 
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where  the  ships  anchored,  the  variations  of  the  com- 
pass, the  dips  of  the  needle,  and  the  state  of  the  tides, 
were  ascertained  with  an  accuracy  that  forms  a  valu- 
able addition  to  philosophical  science,  and  will  be  of 
eminent  service  to  future  navigators. 

Our  commander  was  now  going  to  take  his  final  de- 
parture from  Otaheite  and  the  Society  Islands.  Fre- 
(^uently  as  they  had  been  visited,  it  might  have  been 
imagined,  that  their  religious,  political,  and  domestic 
regulations,  manners  and  customs,  must,  by  this  time, 
be  thoroughly  understood.  A  great  accession  of  know- 
ledge was  undoubtedly  gained  in  the  present  voyage ; 
and  yet  it  was  confessed,  both  by  Captain  Cook  and 
Mr.Andtrson,  that  their  accounts  of  things  were  still 
imperfect  in  various  respects ;  and  that  they. continued 
strangpid  to  many  of  the  most  important  institutions 
which  prevail  among  the  natives.  There  was  one  part 
of  the  character  of  several  of  these  people,  on  which 
the  well  regulated  mind  of  the  captain  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  enlarge.  *  Too  much,'  says  he,  *  seems  to 
have  been  already  known,  and  published  in  our  former 
relations,  about  some  of  the  modes  of  life,  that  made 
Otaheite,  so  agreeable  an  abode  to  many  on  board  our 
ships ;  and  if  I  could  now  add  any  finishing  strokes 
to  a  picture,  the  outlines  of  which  have  been  already 
drawn  with  sufficient  accuracy,  1  should  still  have 
hesitated  to  make  this  journal  the  place  for  exhibiting 
a  view  of  licentious  manners,  which  could  only  serve 
to  disgust  those  for  whose  information  I  write.' 

From  Mr.  Anderson's  account  of  the  Otaheitans,  it 
appears,  that  their  religious  system  is  extensive,  and, 
in  various  instances,  singular.  They  do  not  seem  to 
pay  respect  to  one  God  as  possessing  pre-eminence,  but 
believe  in  a  plurality  of  divinities,  all  of  whom  are 
supposed  to  be  very  powerful.  In  different  parts  of 
the  island,  and  in  the  neighbouring  islands,  the  inhabi- 
tants choose  those  deities  for  the  objects  of  their  wor- 
ship, who,  they  think,  are  most  likely  to  protect  them, 
and  to  supply  all  their  wants.  If,  however,  they  are 
disappointed  in  their  expectations,  they  deem  it  no 
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impiety  to  change  their  divinity,  by  having  recourse  to 
another,  whom  they  hope  to  find  more  propitious  and 
successful.  In  general,  their  notions  concerning  Deity 
are  extravagantly  absurd.  With  regard  to  the  soul, 
they  believe  it,  according  to  Mr.  Anderson,  to  be  both 
immaterial  and  immortal ;  but  he  acknowledges,  that 
they  are  far  from  entertaining  those  sublime  expecta- 
tions of  future  happiness  which  the  Christian  revelation 
affords,  and  which  even  reason  alone,  duly  exercised 
might  teach  us  to  expect. 

Although  seventeen  months  had  elapsed  since  Cap- 
tain Cook*s  departure  from  f^ngland,  during  which 
time  he  had  not,  upon  the  whole,  been  unprofitably 
employed,  he  was  sensible  that,  with  respect  to  the 
principal  object  of  his  instructions,  it  was  now  only 
the  commencement  of  his  voyage  and  that,  therefore, 
his  attention  was  to  be  called  anew  to  every  circum- 
stance  which  might  contribute  towards  the  safety  of 
his  people,  and  the  ultimate  success  of  the  expedition. 
Accordingly,  he  had  examined  into  the  state  of  the 
provisions,  whilst  he  was  at  the  Society  Islands,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  had  left  them,  and  had  gotten  beyond  the 
extent  of  his  former  discoveries,  he  ordered  a  survey 
to  be  taken  of  all  the  boatswain's  and  carpenters  stores 
which  were  in  the  ships,  that  he  might  be  fully  inform- 
ed of  their  quantity  and  condition ;  and,  by  that  means, 
know  how  to  use  them  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

It  was  on  the  8th  of  December,  the  very  day  on 
which  he  had  touched  there,  that  our  commander  sail- 
ed from  Bolabola.  In  the  night  between  the  22nd  and 
23rd,  he  crossed  the  line,  in  the  longitude  of  203o  15' 
east ;  and  on  the  24th  land  was  discovered,  which  was 
found  to  be  one  of  those  low  uninhabited  islands,  that 
are  so  frequent  in  this  ocean.  Here  our  voyagers 
were  successful  in  catching  a  large  quantity  of  turtle, 
which  supplied  them  with  an  agreeable  refreshment ; 
and  here,  on  the  28th,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Bayley,  Mr.  Kmg,  and  Captain  Cook. 
On  account  of  the  season  of  the  year,  the  captain  called 
the  land  where  he  now  was,  and  which  he  judged  to 
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be  about  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  in  circumference, 
Christmas  Island.  Jiy  his  order,  several  cocoa-nats 
and  yams  were  planted,  and  some  melon  seeds  sown  in 
proper  places  -,  and  a  bottle  was  left,  containing  this 
inscription : 

Georgius  Tenuis,  Rex,  31  Decemhris,  \111 , 
■^j  ^    Resolutum,  Jac,  Cook,  Fr, 

l\aves  ^  Discovery,  Car,  Gierke,  Pr, 
On  the  2nd  of  January,  1778,the  ships  resumed  their 
course  to  the  northward,  and  though  several  evidences 
occurred  of  the  vicinity  of  land,  none  was  discovered 
till  the  18th,  when  an  island  made  its  appearance, 
bearing- north-east  by  east.  Soon  after,  more  land  was 
seen,  lying  towards  the  north,  and  entirely  detached 
from  the  former.  The  succeeding  day  was  distin- 
guished by  the  discovery  of  a  third  island  in  the  direc- 
tion of  west-north-west,  and  as  far  distant  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  In  steering  towards  the  second  island, 
our  voyagers  had  some  doubt  wh(  *''er  the  land  before 
them  was  inhabited ;  but  this  m.  ter  was  speedily 
cleared  up,  by  the  putting  off  of  some  canoes  from  the 
shore,  containing  from  three  to  six  men  each.  Upon 
their  approach,  the  English  were  agreeably  surprised 
to  find,  that  they  spoke  the  language  of  Otaheite,  and 
of  the  other  countries  which  had  lately  been  visited. 
These  people  were  at  first  fearful  of  going  on  board ; 
but  when,  on  the  20th,  some  of  them  took  courage, 
and  ventured  to  do  it,  they  expressed  an  astonishment, 
on  entering  the  ship,  which  Captain  Cook  had  never 
experienced  in  the  natives  of  any  place,  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  several  voyages.  Their  eyes  con- 
tinually flew  from  object  to  object;  and,  by  the  wild- 
ness  of  their  looks  and  gestures,  they  fully  manifested 
their  entire  ignorance  with  relation  to  every  thing 
they  saw,  and  strongly  marked  to  our  navigators,  that, 
till  this  time,  they  had  never  been  visited  by  Euro- 
peans, or  been  acquainted  with  any  of  our  commodi- 
ties, excepting  iron.  Even  with  respect  to  iron,  it  was 
evident  that  they  had  only  heard  of  it,  or  at  most,  had 
known  it  in  some  small  quantity,  brought  to  them  at 
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a  distant  period ;  for  all  they  aiiderstood  concerning 
it  was,  that  it  was  a  substance  much  better  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  cutting,  or  boring  of  holes,  than  any 
thing  their  own  country  produced.  Their  ceremonies 
on  entering  the  ship,  their  gestures  and  motions,  and 
their  manner  of  singing,  were  similar  to  those  which 
our  voyagers  had  been  accustomed  to  see  in  the  places 
lately  visited.  There  was,  likewise,  a  farther  circum- 
stance in  which  these  people  perfectly  resembled  the 
other  islanders :  and  that  was,  in  their  endeavourinsr 
to  steal  whatever  came  within  their  reach ;  or  rather 
to  take  it  openly,  as  what  would  either  not  be  resent- 
ed or  not  hindered.  The  English  soon  convinced  thera 
of  their  mistake,  by  keeping  such  a  watchful  eye  over 
them  that  they  afterwards  were  obliged  to  be  les3 
active  in  appropriating  to  themselves  every  object  that 
struck  upon  their  fancy,  and  excited  the  desire  of  pos- 
session. 

One  order  given  by  Captain  Cook  at  this  island  was 
that  none  of  the  boats'  crews  should  be  permitted  to 
go  on  shore ;  the  reason  of  which  was,  that  he  might 
do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  a  fatal  disease,  which  unhappily  had  already  been 
communicated  in  other  places.  With  the  same  view, 
he  directed  that  all  female  visitors  should  be  excluded 
from  the  ships.  Another  necessary  precaution,  taken 
by  the  captain,  was  a  strict  injunction,  that  no  person 
known  to  be  capable  of  propagating  disorder  should  be 
sent  upon  duty  out  of  the  vessels.  Thus  zealous  was 
the  humanity  of  our  commander,  to  prevent  an  irre- 
parable injury  from  being  done  to  the  natives.  Tiiere 
are  men  who  glory  in  their  shame,  and  who  do  not  care 
how  much  evil  they  communicate.  Of  this  there  was 
an  instance  at  Tongataboo,  in  the  gunner  of  the  Dis- 
covery, who  had  been  stationed  on  shore  to  manage 
the  trade  for  that  ship  ;  and  who,  though  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  his  own  situation,  continued  to  have 
connexions  with  different  women.  His  companions 
expostulated  with  him  without  effect,  till  Captain 
Clerke,  hearing  of  the  dangerous  irregularity  of  his 
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conduct  ordered  him  on  board.  If  1  knew  the  rascal's 
name,  I  would  hang  it  up,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power, 
to  everlasting  infamy. 

Mr.  Williamson  being  sent  with  the  boats  to  search 
for  water,  and  attempting  to  land,  the  inhabitants  came 
down  in  such  numbers,  and  were  so  violent  in  their 
endeavours  to  seize  upon  the  oars,  muskets,  and,  in 
short,  every  thing  they  could  lay  hold  of,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  fire,  by  which  one  man  was  killed.  This 
unhappy  circumstance  was  not  known  to  Captain  Cook 
till  after  he  had  left  the  island  ;  so  that  all  his  mea- 
sures were  directed  as  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  hap- 
pened. 

When  the  ships  were  brought  to  an  anchor,  our 
commander  went  on  shore ;  and,  at  the  very  instant 
of  his  doing  it,  the  collected  body  of  the  natives  all 
fell  flat  upon  their  faces,  and  continued  in  that  hum- 
ble posture,  till,  by  expressive  signs,  he  prevailed  upon 
them  to  rise.  Other  ceremonies  followed;  and  the 
next  day  a  trade  was  set  on  foot  for  hogs  and  potatoes, 
which  the  people  of  the  island  gave  in  exchange  for 
nails  and  pieces  of  iron,  formed  into  something  like 
chisels.  So  far  was  any  obstruction  from  being  met 
with  in  watering,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  inhabitants 
assisted  our  men  in  rolling  the  casks  to  and  from  the 
pool ;  and  readily  performed  whatever  was  required. 

Affairs  thus  going  on  to  the  captain's  satisfaction,  he 
made  an  excursion  into  the  country,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Webber,  the  former  of  whom 
was  as  well  qualified  to  describe  with  the  pen,  as  the 
latter  was  to  represent  with  his  pencil,  whatever  might 
occur  worthy  of  observation.  In  this  excursion,  the 
gentlemen,  among  other  objects  that  called  for  their 
attention,  found  a  Marai.  On  the  return  of  our  com- 
mander, he  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  that  a  brisk 
trade  for  pigs,  fowls,  and  roots  was  carrying  on  with 
the  greatest  good  order,  and  without  any  attempt  to 
cheat,  or  steal,  on  the  part  of  the  natives.  The  rapa- 
cious disposition  they  at  first  displayed  was  entirely 
corrected  by  their  conviction  that  it  could  not  be  ex- 
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ercised  with  impunity.  Among  the  articles  which  they 
brought  to  barter,  the  most  remarkable  was  a  particular 
sort  of  cloak  and  cap,  tiiat  might  be  reckoned  elegant, 
even  in  countries  where  dress  is  eminently  the  object 
of  attention.  The  cloak  was  richly  adorned  with  red 
and  yellow  feathers,  which  in  themselves  were  highly 
beautiful,  and  the  newness  and  freshness  of  which 
added  not  a  little  to  their  beauty. 

On  the  22nd,  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  gave 
the  English  room  to  suspect  that  the  people  of  the 
island  are  eaters  of  human  flesh.  Not,  however,  to 
rest  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  so  horrid  a  practice 
on  the  foundation  of  suspicion  only,  Captam  Cook 
was  anxious  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  fact,  the 
result  of  which  was  its  being  fully  confirmed.  An  old 
man,  in  particular,  who  was  asked  upon  the  subject, 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  seemed  to  laugh  at 
the  simplicity  of  such  a  question.  His  answer  was 
equally  affirmative  on  a  repetition  of  the  inquiry;  and 
he  added,  that  the  flesh  of  men  was  excellent  food,  or, 
as  he  expressed  it,  "  savoury  eating."  4t  is  under- 
stood that  enemies  slain  in  battle  are  the  sole  objects 
of  this  abominable  custom. 

The  island,  at  which  our  voyagers  had  now  touched, 
was  called  Atooi  by  the  natives.  Near  it  was  another 
island,  named  Oneeheow,  where  our  commander  came 
to  an  anchor  on  the  29th  of  the  month.  The  inha- 
bitants were  found  to  resemble  those  of  Atooi  in  their 
dispositions,  manners,  and  customs;  and  proofs,  too 
convincing,  appeared  that  the  horrid  banquet  of  hu- 
man flesh  is  here  as  much  relished,  amidst  plenty,  as 
it  is  in  New  Zealand.  From  a  desire  of  benefiting 
these  people  by  furnishing  them  with  additional  ar- 
ticles of  food,  the  captain  left  them  a  ram  goat  and  two 
ewes,  a  boar  and  sow  pig  of  the  English  breed,  and 
the  seeds  of  melons,  pumpkins  and  onions.  These 
benevolent  presents  would  have  been  made  to  Atooi, 
the  larger  island,  had  not  our  navigators  been  unex- 
pectedly driven  from  it  by  stress  of  weather.  Though 
the  soil  of  Oneeheow  seemed  in  general  poor  it  was 
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observable,  that  the  ground  was  covered  with  shrubs 
and  plants,  some  of  which  perfumed  the  air  with  a 
more  delicious  fragrancy  than  what  Captain  Cook  had 
met  with  at  any  otlier  of  the  countries  that  had  been 
visited  by  him  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  with  regard  to  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  the  late  I'.uropean 
voyages  have  added  to  the  geog'-aphy  of  the  globe, 
that  they  have  generally  been  found  to  lie  in  groups, 
or  clusters.  The  single  intermediate  islands,  which 
have  as  yet  been  discovered,  are  few  in  proportion  to 
the  others;  though  there  are  probably  many  more  of 
them  that  are  still  unknown,  and  may  serve  as  steps, 
by  which  the  several  clusters  are  in  some  degree 
connected  together.  Of  the  archipelago  now  tirst 
visited,  there  were  five  only  with  which  our  com- 
mander became  at  this  time  acquainted.  The  names 
of  these,  as  given  by  the  natives,  were  Woahoo,  Atooi, 
Oneeheow,  Oreehoua,  and  Tahoora.  To  the  whole 
group  Captain  Cook  gave  the  appellation  of  Sandwich 
Islands,  in  honour  of  his  great  friend  and  patron,  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich. 

('oncerning  the  island  of  Atooi,  which  is  the  largest 
of  the  five,  and  which  was  the  principal  scene  of  the 
captain's  operations,  he  collected,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Anderson,  a  considerable  degree  of  information. 
The  land,  as  to  its  general  appearance,  does  not  in  the 
least  resemble  any  of  the  islands  that  our  voyagers  had 
hitherto  visited  within  the  tropic,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  equator ;  excepting  so  far  as  regards  its  hills  near 
the  centre,  which  slope  gently  towards  the  sea.  Hogs, 
dogs,  and  fowls,  were  the  only  tame  or  domestic  ani- 
mals that  were  to  be  found  ;  and  these  were  of  the  same 
kind  with  those  which  exist  in  the  countries  of  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean.  Among  the  inhabitants  (who 
are  of  a  middle  stature,  and  firmly  made),  there  is  a 
more  remarkable  equality  in  the  size,  colour,  and  figure 
of  both  sexes,  than  our  commander  had  observed  in 
most  other  places.  They  appeared  to  be  blessed  with  a 
frank  and  cheerful  disposition ;  and,  in  Captain  Cook's 
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opinion,  they  are  equally  free  from  the  fickle  levity 
which  distinguishes  the  natives  of  Otaheite,  and  the 
sedate  cast  discernable  amongst  many  of  those  at  Ton- 
gataboo.  It  is  a  very  pleasing  circumstance  in  their 
character,  that  they  pay  a  particular  attention  to  their 
women,  and  readily  lend  assistance  to  their  wives  in 
the  tender  offices  of  maternai  duty.  On  all  occasions, 
tiiey  seemed  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  inferiority ;  being  alike  strangers  to 
the  preposterous  pride  of  the  more  polished  Japanese, 
and  of  the  ruder  Greenlander.  Contrary  to  the  general 
practice  of  the  countries  that  had  hitherto  been  disco- 
vered in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  people  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  have  not  their  ears  perforated;  nor  have  they 
the  least  idea  of  wearing  ornaments  in  them,  though, 
in  other  respects,  they  are  sufficiently  fond  of  adorning 
their  persons.  In  every  thing  manufactured  by  them, 
there  is  an  uncommon  degree  of  neatness  and  inge- 
nuity ;  and  the  elegant  form  and  polish  of  some  of  their 
fishing-hooks  could  not  be  exceeded  by  any  European 
artist,  even  if  he  should  add  all  his  knowledge  in  de- 
sign to  the  number  and  convenience  of  his  tools.  From 
what  was  seen  of  their  agriculture,  sufficient  proofs 
were  arjrded,  that  they  are  not  novices  in  that  art; 
and  that  the  quantity  and  goodness  of  their  vegetable 
productions  may  as  much  be  attributed  to  skilful  cul- 
ture, as  to  natural  fcitility  of  soil.  Amidst  all  the  re- 
semblances between  the  natives  of  Atooi,  and  those  of 
Otaheite,  the  coincidence  of  their  languages  was  the 
most  striking ;  being  almost  word  for  word  the  same. 
Had  the  Sandwich  Islands  been  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards  at  an  early  period,  they  would  undoubtedly 
have  taken  advantage  of  so  excellent  a  situation,  and 
have  made  use  of  them  as  refreshing  places  for  their 
ships,  which  sail  annually  from  Acapulca  for  Manilla. 
Happy,  too,  would  it  have  been  for  Lord  Anson,  if  he 
had  known  that  there  existed  a  group  of  islands,  half 
way  between  America  and  Tinian,  where  all  his  wants 
could  eflfectually  have  been  supplied,  and  the  different 
hardships  to  which  he  was  exposed  have  been  avoided. 
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On  the  second  of  February,  our  navigators  pursued 
their  course  to  the  northward,  in  doing  which  the  inci- 
dents they  met  with  were  almost  entirely  of  a  nautical 
kind.  The  long  looked-for  coast  of  New  Albion  was 
seen  on  the  7th  of  March,  the  ships  being  then  in  the 
latitude  of  44^  33'  north,  ana  in  the  longitude  of  235" 
20'  east.  As  the  vessels  ranged  along  the  west  side  of 
America,  Captain  Cook  gave  names  to  several  capes 
and  headlands  which  appeared  in  sight.  At  length, 
on  the  29th,  the  captain  came  to  an  anchor  at  an  inlet, 
where  the  appearance  of  the  country  differed  much 
from  what  had  been  seen  before  ;  being  full  of  moun- 
tains, the  summits  of  which  were  covered  with  snow ; 
while  the  valleys  between  them,  and  the  grounds  on 
the  sea-coast,  high  as  well  as  low,  were  covered,  to  a 
considerable  breadth,  was  high,  straiglit  trees,  which 
formed  a  beautiful  prospect,  as  of  one  vast  forest.  It 
was  immediately  found,  that  the  coast  was  inhabited ; 
and  there  soon  came  off  to  the  Resolution  three  canoes, 
containing  eighteen  of  the  natives ;  who  could  not, 
however,  be  prevailed  upon  to  venture  themselves  on 
board.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  displayed  a  peace- 
able disposition ;  shewed  great  readiness  to  part  with 
any  thing  they  had,  in  exchange  for  what  was  offered 
them ;  and  expressed  a  stronger  desire  for  iron  than 
for  any  other  of  our  commercial  articles,  appearing  to 
be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  use  of  that  metal. 
From  these  favourable  circumstances,  our  voyagers  had 
reason  to  hope,  that  they  should  find  this  a  comfortable 
station  to  supply  all  their  wants,  and  to  make  them 
forget  the  hardships  and  delays  which  they  had  expe- 
rienced during  a  constant  succession  of  adverse  winds, 
and  boisterous  weather,  almost  ever  since  their  arrival 
upon  the  coast  of  America. 

The  ships  having  happily  found  an  excellent  inlet, 
the  coasts  of  which  appeared  to  be  inhabited  by  a  race 
of  people  who  were  disposed  to  maintain  a  friendly 
intercourse  witii  strangers.  Captain  Cookr.  first  object 
was  lo  search  for  a  commodious  harbour ;  and  he  had 
little  trouble  in  discovering  what  he  wanted.    A  trade 
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having  immediately  commenced,  the  articles  which  the 
inliabitants  offered  for  sale  were  the  skins  of  various 
animals,  such  as  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  deer,  racoons, 
polecats,  martins ;  and,  in  particular,  of  the  sea-otters. 
To  these  were  added,  besides  the  skins  in  their  native 
shape,  garments  made  of  them ;  another  sort  of  cloth- 
ing, formed  from  the  bark  of  a  tree ;  and  various  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  workmanship.     But  of  all  the  articles 
brought  to  market,  the  most  extraordinary  were  huniati 
skulls,  and  hands  not  yet  quite  stripped  of  their  flesh ; 
some  of  which  had  evident  marks  of  their  having  been 
upon  the  fire.     The  things,  which  the  natives  took  in 
exchange  for  their  commodities,  were  knives,  chisels, 
pieces  of  iron  and  tin,  nails,  looking-glasses,  buttons, 
or  any  kind  of  metal.     Glass  beads  did  not  strike  their 
imaginations ;  and  cloth  of  every  sort  they  rejected. 
Though  commerce,  in  general,  was  carried  on  with 
mutual  honesty,  there  were  some  among  these  people 
who  were  as  much  inclined  to  thievery  as  the  islanders 
in  the  Southern  Ocean.     They  were,  at  the  same  time, 
far  more  dangerous  thieves ;  for,  possessing  sharp  iron 
instruments,  they  could  cut  a  hook  from  a  tackle,  or 
any  other  piece  of  iron  from  a  rope,  the  moment  that 
the  backs  of  the  English  were  turned.     The  dexterity 
with  which  they  conducted  their  operations  of  this 
nature,  frequently  eluded  the  most  cautious  vigilance. 
Some  slighter  instances  of  deception,  in  the  way  of 
traflfic.   Captain  Cook  thought  it  better  to  bear  with, 
than  to  make  them  the  foundation  of  a  quarrel ;  and  to 
this  he  was  the  rather  determined,  as  the  English  arti- 
cles were  now  reduced  to  objects  of  a  trifling  nature. 
In  the  progress  of  the  commerce,  the  natives  would 
deal  for  nothing  but  metal ;  and,  at  length,  brass  was 
so  eagerly  sought  for,  in  preference  to  iron,  that,  belore 
our  navigators  quitted  the  place,  scarcely  a  bit  of  it  was 
left  in  the  ships,  excepting  what  belonged  to  the  neces- 
sary instruments.     VV  hole  suits  of  clothes  were  stripped 
of  every  button  :  bureaus  were  deprived  of  their  furni- 
ture ;  copper  kettles,  tin  canisters,  candlesticks,  and 
whatever  of  the  like  kind  could  be  found,  all  went  to 
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wreck ;  so  that  these  Americans  became  possessors  of 
a  greater  medley  and  variety  of  things  from  our  people, 
than  any  other  nation  that  had  been  visited  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage. 

Of  all  the  uncivilized  tribes  which  our  commander 
had  met  with  in  his  several  navigations,  he  never 
found  any  who  had  such  strict  notions  of  their  having 
a  right  to  the  exclusive  property  of  every  thing  which 
their  country  produces,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  sound 
where  he  was  now  stationed.  At  first,  they  wanted  to 
be  paid  for  the  wood  and  water  that  were  carried  on 
board;  and  had  the  captain  been  upon  the  spot,  when 
these  demands  were  made,  he  ^^ould  certainly  have 
complied  with  them ;  but  the  workmen,  in  his  absence, 
maintained  a  different  opinion,  and  refused  to  submit 
to  any  such  claims.  When  some  grass,  which  appeared 
to  be  of  no  use  to  the  natives,  was  wanted  to  be  cut,  as 
food  for  the  few  goats  and  sheep  which  still  remained 
on  board,  they  insisted  that  it  should  be  purchased, 
and  were  very  unreasonable  in  their  terms ;  notwith- 
standing which  Captain  Cook  consented  to  gratifiy 
them,  as  far  as  he  was  able.  It  was  always  a  sacred 
rule  with  him,  never  to  take  any  of  the  property  of  the 
people  whom  he  visited,  without  making  them  an  ample 
compensation. 

The  grand  operation  of  our  navigators,  in  their  pre- 
sent station,  was  to  put  the  ships  into  a  complete  repair 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  expedition.  \V  hile  this  busi- 
ness was  carrying  on,  our  commander  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  every  part  of  the  sound ;  in  the 
course  of  which  he  gained  a  farther  knowledge  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  in  general,  received  him  with  great 
civility.  In  one  instance  he  met  with  a  surly  chief, 
^  who  could  not  be  softened  with  presents,  though  he 
I  condesended  co  accept  of  them.  The  females  of  the 
f  place  over  which  he  presided  shewed  a  more  agreeable 
.  'lisposition ;  for  some  of  the  young  women  expedi- 
I  tiously  dressed  themselves  in  their  best  apparel,  and, 
I  assembling  in  a  body,  welcomed  the  English  to  their 
I  village,  by  joining  in  a  song,  which  was  iiir  from  beim 
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harsh  or  dissagreeable.  On  another  occasion,  the  cap- 
tain was  entertained  witli  singing.  Being  visited  by  a 
number  of  strangers,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  as  they  ad- 
vanced towards  the  ships,  they  all  stood  up  in  their 
canoes,  and  began  to  smg.  Some  of  their  songs,  in 
which  the  whole  body  joined,  were  in  a  slow,  and 
others  in  a  quicker  time ;  and  their  notes  were  accom- 
panied with  the  most  regular  motions  of  their  hands; 
or  with  beating  in  concert,  with  their  paddles,  on  the 
sides  of  their  canoes  j  to  which  were  added  other  very 
expressive  gestures.  At  the  end  of  each  song,  they 
continued  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  besjan 
again,  sometimes  pronouncing  the  word  Hooee !  forci- 
bly as  a  chorus. 

Among  the  natives  of  the  country,  there  was  one 
chief  who  attached  himself  to  our  commander  in  a 
particular  manner.  Captain  Cook  having,  at  parting, 
bestowed  upon  him  a  small  present,  received,  in  return, 
a  beaver  skin,  of  much  greater  value.  This  called  upon 
the  captain  to  make  some  addition  to  his  present,  with 
which  the  chief  was  so  much  pleased,  that  he  insisted 
on  our  commander's  acceptance  of  the  beaver-skin 
cloak  which  he  then  wore  j  and  of  which  he  was  par- 
ticularly fond.  Admiring  this  instance  of  generosity, 
and  desirous  that  he  should  not  suffer  by  his  friend- 
ship, the  captain  gave  him  a  new  broad-sword,  with  a 
brass  hilt ;  the  possession  of  which  rendered  him  com- 
pletely happy. 

On  Captain  Cook's  first  arrival  in  this  inlet,  he  haJ 
honoured  it  with  the  name  of  King  George's  Sound; 
but  he  afterward  found  that  it  is  called  Nootka  bytlie 
natives.  During  his  stay  in  the  place,  he  displayed 
his  usual  sagacity  and  diligence,  in  conjunction  witli 
Mr.  Anderson,  in  collecting  every  thing  that  could  be 
learned  concerning  the  neighbouring  country  and  its 
inhabitants ;  and  the  account  is  interesting,  as  it  ex- 
hibits a  picture  of  productions,  people,  and  manners 
very  different  from  what  had  occurred  in  the  Southern 
Ocean.  I  can  only,  as  on  former  occasions,  slightly 
advert  to  a  few  of  the  more  leading  circumstances. 
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The  climate,  so  far  as  our  navigators  had  experience 
of  it,  was  found  to  be  in  an  eminent  degree  milder 
than  that  on  the  east  coast  of  America,  in  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude :  and  it  was  remarkable,  that  the 
thermometer,  even  in  the  night,  never  fell  lower  than 
42«;  while  in  the  day  it  frequently  rose  to  60^,  With 
ret^ard  to  trees,  those  of  which  the  woods  are  chiefly 
composed,  are  the  Canadian  pine,  the  white  cypress 
and  the  wild  pine,  with  two  or  three  different  sorts  of 
pine  that  are  less  common.  In  the  other  vegetable 
productions  there  appeared  but  little  variety:  but  it  is 
to  be  considered,  that,  at  so  early  a  season,  several 
might  not  yet  have  sprung  up ;  and  that  many  more 
might  be  concealed  from  our  voyagers,  in  consequence 
of  the  narrow  sphere  of  their  researches.  Of  the  land 
animals,  the  most  common  were  bears,  deer,  foxes, 
and  wolves.  The  sea  animals,  which  were  seen  off 
the  coast,  were  whales,  porpoises,  and  seals.  Birds,  in 
general,  are  not  only  rare  as  to  the  different  species, 
but  very  scarce  as  to  numbers;  and  the  few  which  are 
to  be  met  with  are  so  shy,  that,  in  all  probability,  they 
are  continually  harassed  by  the  natives ;  either  to  eat 
them  as  food,  or  to  get  possession  of  their  feathers, 
which  are  used  as  ornaments.  Fish  are  more  plenti- 
ful in  quantity  than  birds,  but  were  not  found  in  any 
great  variety;  and  yet,  from  several  circumstances, 
there  was  reason  to  believe,  that  the  variety  is  con- 
siderably increased  at  certain  seasons.  The  only  ani- 
mals that  were  observed  of  the  reptile  kind  were 
:  snakes  and  water-lizards ;  but  the  insect  tribe  seemed 
to  be  more  numerous. 

With  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 

their  persons  are  generally  under  the  common  stature ; 

Ibut  not  slender  in  proportion,  being  usually  pretty  full 

lOr  plump,  though  without  being  muscular.    From  their 

pringing  to  sale  human  skulls  and  bones,  it  may  justly 

^e  inferred,  that  they  treat  their  enemies  with  a  de- 

ree  of  brutal  cruelty ;  notwithstanding  which,  it  does 

lot  follow,  that  they  are  to  be  reproached  with  any 

harge  of  peculiar  inhumanity :    for  the  circumstance 
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now  mentioned  only  marks  a  general  agreement  of 
character  with  that  of  almost  every  tribe  of  uncivilized 
men,  in  every  age,  and  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 
Our  navigators  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  natives,  who  appeared  to  be  a  docile, 
courteous,  good-natured  people ;  rather  phlegmatic  in 
the  usual  cast  of  their  tempers,  but  quick  in  resenting 
what  they  apprehend  to  be  an  injury,  and  easily  per- 
milting  their  anger  to  subside.     Their  other  passions, 
and  especially  their  curiosity,  seemed  to  lie  in  some 
nu^asure  dormant ;    one  cause  of  which  may  be  found 
in  the  indolence  that,  for  the  most  part,  is  prevalent 
amongst  them.     The  chief  employments  of  tlie  men 
are  those  of  fishing,  and  of  killing  land  or  sea  animals, 
for  the  sustenance  of  their  families ;  while  the  women 
are  occupied  in  manufacturing  their  flaxen  or  woollen 
garments,  or  in  other  domestic  offices.     It  must  be 
mentioned  to  their  honour,  that  they  were  always  pro- 
perly clothed,  and  behaved  with  the  utmost  decorum; 
justly  deserving  all  commendation,  for  a  bashfulness 
and  modesty  becoming  their  sex :    and  this  was  the 
more  meritorious  in  them,  as  the  male  inhabitants  dis- 
covered no  sense  of  shame.     In  their  manufactures 
and  mechanic  arts,  these   people   have  arrived  to  a 
greater  degree  of  extent  and  ingenuity,  both  with  re- 
gard to  the  design  and  the  execution,  than  could  have 
been  expected  from  their   natural  disposition,  and  the 
little  progress  to  which  they  have  arrived  in  general 
civilization.   Their  dexterity,  in  particular,  with  respect 
to  works  of  wood,  must  principally  be  ascribed  to 
the  assistance  they  receive    from  iron   tools,  which 
are  in  universal  use  amongst  them,  and  in  the  applica- 
tion of  which  they  are  very  dexterous.     Whence  they 
have  derived  their  knowledge  of  iron  was  a  matter  ot 
speculation  with  Captain  Cook.     The  most  probable 
opinion  is,  that  this  and  other  metals  may  have  been 
introduced  by  way  of  Hudson's  liay  and  Canada, and 
thus  successively  have  been  conveyed  across  the  con- 
tinent, from  tribe  to  tribe.     Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to 
suppose,  that  those  metals  may  sometimes  be  brought* 
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in  the  same  manner,  from  the  north-western  parts  of 
Mexico.*  The  language  of  Nootka  is  by  no  means 
harsh  or  disagreeable ;  for  it  abounds,  upon  the  whole, 
rather  with  what  may  be  called  labial  and  dental,  than 
with  guttural  .sounds.  A  large  vocabulary  of  it  was 
collected  by  Mr.  Anderson. 

Whilst  Captain  Cook  was  at  Nootka  Sound,  great 
attention  was  paid  by  him,  as  usual,  to  astronomical 
and  nautical  subjects.  The  observations  which  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  were,  indeed,  so  nu- 
merous, as  to  form  a  very  considerable  addition  to 
geographical  and  philosophical  science. 

On  the  26th,  the  repairs  of  the  ships  having  been 
completed,  every  thing  was  ready  for  the  captain's 
departure.  When,  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  the 
vessels  were  upon  the  point  of  sailing,  the  mercury  in 
the  barometer  fell  unusually  low ;  and  there  was  every 
other  presage  of  an  approaching  storm,  which  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  come  from  the  southward. 
This  circumstance  induced  our  commander  in  some 
degree  to  hesitate,  and  especially  as  night  was  at 
hand,  whether  he  should  venture  to  sail,  or  wait  till 
the  next  morning.  But  his  anxious  impatience  to 
proceed  upon  the  voyage,  and  the  fear  of  losing  the 
present  opportunity  of  getting  out  of  the  sound,  made 
a  greater  impression  upon  his  mind,  than  any  appre- 
hension of  immediate  danger.  He  determined,  there- 
fore, to  put  to  sea  at  all  events;  and  accordingly  car- 
ried his  design  into  execution  that  evening.  He  was 
not  deceived  in  his  expectations  of  a  storm.  Scarcely 
were  the  vessels  out  of  the  sound  before  the  wind 
mcreased  to  a  strong  gale,  with  squalls  and  rain,  ac- 
companied by  so  dark  a  sky,  that  the  length  of  the 
jships  could  not  be  seen.  Happily  the  wind  took  a  di- 
rection that  blew  our  navigators  from  the  coast;  and 
|though,  on  the  27th,  the  tempest  rose  to  a  perfect 

iRr.U?^°  ^^\^^^  spoons,  of  a  construction  similar  to  what  may 
C^Tf^  t^  ^^/"^"  I^lemish  pictures  of  still  life,  were  pro- 
Kvnr<?f&  ^/  ^l-  ^.9^*'  ^1^0  bought  them  from  a  native,  who 
Iroun.l  Sf.  '  *  b^  te^^^j.'*'"  ^^^'^  »  *«»*her  thong,  as  an  ornament 
pound  his  neck.    Mr.  Gore  gave  the  spoons  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
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hurricane,  and  the  Resolution  sprang  a  leak,  no  inn- 
terial  damage  ensued. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage  to  the  nortli,  and 
back  again  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  facts  that 
occurred  were  chiefly  of  a  nautical  kind.  Minutely 
to  record  these  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present 
work,  and  indeed  would  extend  it  to  an  unreasonable 
length. 

From  this  long  and  important  navigation,  1  can 
only  select  some  few  incidents,  that  may  be  accom- 
modated to  the  taste  and  expectations  of  the  gene- 
rality of  readers. 

One  thing  it  is  not  improper  here  to  observe ;  which 
is,  that  the  captain,  in  his  passage  along  the  coast  of 
America,  kept  at  a  distance  from  that  coast,  whenever 
the  wind  blew  strongly  upon  it,  and  sailed  on  till  he 
could  approach  it  again  with  safety.  Hence  several 
great  gaps  were  left  unexplored,  and  particularly  be- 
tween the  latitudes  of  50^  and  55°.  The  exact  situa- 
tion, for  instance,  of  the  supposed  Straits  of  Anian 
was  not  ascertained.  Every  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  our  commander  will  be  sensible, 
that  if  he  had  lived  to  return  again  to  the  north  in 
1779,  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  explore  the  parts 
which  had  been  left  unexamined. 

The  first  place  at  which  Captain  Cook  landed,  after 
his  departure  from  Nootka  Sound,  was  at  an  island, 
of  eleven  or  twelve  leagues  in  length,  the  south-west 
point  of  which  lies  in  the  latitude  of  59o  49'  north, 
and  the  longitude  of  216^  58'  east.  Here,  on  the 
1 1th  of  May,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  on  a  little  eminence 
not  far  from  the  shore,  he  left  a  bottle,  with  a  paper 
in  it,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  ships, 
and  the  date  of  the  discovery.  Together  with  the 
bottle,  he  enclosed  two  silver  twopenny  pieces  of  his 
majesty's  coin,  which  had  been  struck  in  1772. 
I'hese,  with  many  others,  had  been  given  him  by  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Kaye,  the  present  Dean  of  Lincoln; 
and  our  commander,  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem  and  re* 
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•vard  for  that  learned   and   respectable   gentleman, 
named  the  island,  after  him,  Kaye's  island. 

At  an  inlet,  where  the  ships  came  to  an  anchor,  on 
the  12th,  and  to  which  Captain  Cook  gave  the  ap- 
pellation of  Prince  William's  Sound,  he  had  an  op- 
portunity not  only  of  stopping  the  leak  which  the 
Resolution  had  sprung  in  the  late  storm,  and  of  prose- 
cuting his  nautical  and  geographical  discoveries,  but 
of  making  considerable  additions  to  his  knowledge  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  American  coast.  From  every 
observation  which  was  made  concerning  the  persons 
of  the  natives  of  this  part  of  the  coast,  it  appeared, 
that  they  had  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Esquimaux  and  Greenlanders.  Their  canoes,  their 
weapons,  and  their  instruments  for  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, are  likewise  exactly  the  same,  in  point  of  materials 
and  construction,  that  are  used  in  Greenland.  I'he 
animals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prince  William's 
Sound  are,  in  general,  similar  to  those  which  are 
found  at  Nootka.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  skins 
here  offered  for  sale,  was,  however,  that  of  a  small 
animal,  which  seemed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  place. 
Mr.  Anderson  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  the  ani- 
mal which  is  described  by  Mr.  Pennant,  under  the 
name  of  the  casan  marmot.  Among  the  birds  seen  in 
this  country,  were  the  white-headed  eagle ;  the  shag ; 
and  the  alcedo,  or  great  king-fisher,  the  colours  of 
which  were  very  fine  and  bright.  The  humming-bird, 
also,  came  frequently  and  flew  about  the  ship,  while 
at  anchor ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed,  that  it  can 
be  able  to  subsist  here  during  the  severity  of  winter. 
Waterfowl,  upon  the  whole,  are  in  considerable  plenty ; 
arid  there  is  a  species  of  diver,  about  the  size  of  a  par- 
tridge, which  seems  peculiar  to  the  place.  Torsk  and 
halibut  were  almost  the  only  kinds  of  fish  that  were 
obtained  by  our  voyagers.  Vegetables,  of  any  sort, 
were  few  in  number ;  and  the  trees  were  chiefly  the 
Canadian  and  spruce  pine,  some  of  which  were  of  a 
considerable  height  and  thickness.  The  beads  and 
iron,  that  were  found  among  the  people  of  the  coast. 
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must  undoubtedly  have  been  derived  from  some  civi- 
lized  nation;  and  yet  there  was  ample  reason  to 
believe,  that  our  English  navigators  were  tiie  first 
Europeans  with  whom  the  natives  had  ever  held  a 
direct  communication.  From  what  quarter,  then,  had 
they  gotten  our  manufactures  ?  Most  probably,  througli 
the  intervention  of  the  more  inland  tribes,  from  Hud- 
son's Bay,  or  the  settlements  on  the  Canadian  lakes. 
This,  indeed,  must  certainly  have  been  the  case,  if 
iron  was  known,  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  this  part 
of  the  American  coast,  prior  to  the  discovery  of  it  hy 
the  Russians,  and  before  there  was  any  tratHc  with 
them  carried  on  from  Kamtschatka.  From  what  was 
seen  of  l^rince  William's  Sound,  Captain  Cook  judged 
that  it  occupied,  at  least,  a  degree  and  a  half  of  lati- 
tude, anf'  two  of  longitude,  exclusively  of  the  arms 
or  branc   es,  the  extent  of  which  is  not  known. 

Some  days  after  leaving  this  sound,  our  navigators 
came  to  an  inlet,  from  which  great  things  were  ex- 
pected. Hopes  were  strongly  entertained,  that  it  would 
be  found  to  communicate  either  with  the  sea  to  the 
north,  or  with  Baffin's  or  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  east; 
and  accordingly  it  became  the  object  of  very  accurate 
and  serious  examination.  'J'he  captain  was  soon  per- 
suaded that  the  expectations  formed  from  it  were 
groundless;  notwithstanding  which,  he  persisted  in 
the  search  of  a  passage,  more,  indeed,  to  satisfy  other 
people,  than  to  confirm  his  own  opinion.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  complete  investigation  of  the  inlet,  indu- 
bitable marks  occurred  of  its  being  a  river.  This  river, 
without  seeing  the  least  appearance  of  its  source,  was 
traced  by  our  voyagers,  as  high  as  the  latitude  of 
61o  34',  and  the  longitude  of  210°,  being  seventy 
leagues  from  its  entrance.  During  the  course  of  the 
navigation,  on  the  first  of  June,  Lieutenant  King  was 
ordered  on  shore,  to  display  the  royal  flag,  and  to  take 
possession  of  the  country  in  his  majesty's  name.  Tlie 
lieutenant,  at  the  same  time,  buried  in  the  ground  a 
bottle,  containing  some  pieces  of  English  coin,  of  the 
year  1772,  and  a  paper,  on  which  the  names  of  the 
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ships  were  inscribe.!,  and  the  date  of  the  present  dis- 
covery. The  great  river  now  discovered,  promises  to 
vie  with  the  most  considerable  ones  already  known  ; 
and,  by  itself  and  its  branches,  lies  open  to  a  very 
extensive  inland  communication.  If,  therefore,  the 
knowledge  of  it  should  be  of  future  service,  the  time 
which  was  spent  in  exploring  it  ought  the  less  to  be 
regretted.  Jiut  to  Captain  Cook,  who  had  a  much 
greater  object  in  view,  the  delay  that  was  hence  occa- 
sioned was  a  real  loss,  because  the  season  was  advanc- 
ing apace.  It  was,  however,  a  satisfaction  to  him  to 
reHect,  that  if  he  had  not  examined  this  very  consi- 
derable inlet,  it  would  have  been  assumed,  by  specu- 
lative fabricators  of  geography,  as  a  fact,  that  there 
was  a  passage  through  it  to  the  Morth  Sea,  or  to 
Baffin's  or  Hudson's  Hay.  Perhaps,  too,  it  would 
have  been  marked,  on  future  maps  of  the  world,  with 
greater  precision,  and  more  certain  signs  of  reality, 
than  the  invisible,  because  imaginary.  Straits  of  de 
Fuca  and  de  Fonte.  In  describing  the  inlet,  our 
commander  had  left  a  blank  which  was  not  filled  up 
with  any  particular  name ;  and,  therefore,  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich  directed,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  that 
it  should  be  called  Cook's  River. 

All  the  natives  wlio  were  met  with,  during  the  ex- 
amination of  this  river,  appeared,  from  every  mark  of 
resemblance,  to  be  of  the  same  nation  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  Prince  Willam's  Sound;  but  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Nootka,  or  King  George's  Sound,  they  essentially 
differed,  both  in  their  persons  and  their  language. 
The  only  things  which  were  seen  among  them,  that 
were  not  of  their  own  manufacture,  were  a  few  glass 
beads,  the  iron  points  of  their  spears,  and  knives  of 
the  same  metal.  Whencesoever  these  articles  might 
be  derived,  it  was  evident,  that  they  had  never  had  any 
immediate  intercourse  with  the  Russians  ;  since,  if 
that  had  been  the  case,  our  voyagers  would  scarcely 
have  found  them  clothed  in  such  valuable  skins  as  those 
of  the  sea-otter.  A  very  beneficial  fur-trade  might  un- 
doubtedly be  carried  on  with  the  inhabitants  of  this 
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vast  coast.  15ut  without  a  practicable  northern  pas- 
sage,  the  situation  is  too  remote  to  render  it  prohiible, 
that  Great  Britain  should  hence  ever  derive  any  ma- 
terial advantage ;  though  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty,  how  far  the  spirit  of  commerce,  for  which 
the  English  nation  is  so  ennnently  distinguished,  may 
extend.  The  most  valuable,  or  rather  the  only  valu- 
able skins,  which  Captain  Cook  saw  on  the  west  side 
of  America,  were  those  of  the  sea-otter  ;  for  as  to  the 
skins  of  all  the  other  animals  of  the  country,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  foxes  and  martins,  they  seemed  to  be 
of  an  inferior  quality. 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  June  that  our  navigators  got 
clear  of  Cook's  River.  Proceeding  in  the  course  of 
their  discoveries,  when  they  were  sailing,  on  the  19th, 
amidst  the  group  of  islands,  which  were  called,  by 
Beering,  Schumagin's  Islands,  Captain  Clerke  firerl 
three  guns,  and  brought  to,  expressmg  by  the  proj)er 
signals,  that  he  wished  to  speak  with  Captain  Cook. 
At  this  our  commander  was  not  a  little  alarmed  ;  and, 
as  no  apparent  danger  had  been  remarked  in  the  pas- 
sage through  the  channel  where  the  vessels  now  were, 
it  was  apprehended,  that  some  accident,  such  as  spring- 
ing a  leak,  must  have  happened.  On  Captain  Clarke's 
coming  on  board  the  Resolution,  he  related  that  seve- 
ral of  the  natives  had  followed  his  ship ;  that  one  of 
them  had  made  many  signs,  taking  on  his  cap,  and 
bowing  after  the  manner  of  Europeans ;  and  that,  at 
length,  he  had  fastened  to  a  rope,  which  was  handed 
down  to  him,  a  small  thin  wooden  case  or  box.  Having 
delivered  his  parcel  safe,  and  spoken  something,  ac- 
companied with  more  signs,  the  canoes  dropped  astern, 
and  left  the  Discovery.  On  opening  the  box,  a  piece 
of  paper  was  found,  folded  up  carefully,  upon  which 
something  was  written,  that  was  reasonably  supposed 
to  be  in  the  Russian  language.  To  the  paper  was  pre- 
fixed the  date  1778,  and  in  the  body  ofthe  note  there  was 
a  reference  to  the  year  1776.  Although  no  person  on 
board  was  learned  enough  to  decipher  the  alphabet  of 
the  writer,  his  numerals  sufficiently  marked,  that  others 
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had  preceded  our  voyagers  in  visiting  tliis  dreary  part 
of  the  globe;  and  the  prospect  of  soon  meeting  with 
men,  who  were  united  to  them  in  ties  somewhat  closer 
than  those  of  our  common  nature,  and  who  were  not 
strangers  to  the  arts  and  commerce  of  civilized  life, 
could  not  but  afford  a  sensible  satisfaction  to  people 
who,  for  such  a  length  of  time,  had  been  conversant 
with  the  savages  of  the  Paciric  Ocean,  and  of  the 
North  American  continent.  Captain  Gierke  was,  at 
first,  of  opinion  that  some  Russians  had  been  ship- 
wrecked; but  no  such  idea  occurred  to  Captain  Cook. 
He  rather  thought,  that  the  paper  contained  a  note  of 
information,  left  by  some  Russian  traders,  to  be  deli- 
vered to  the  next  of  their  countrymen  who  should  ar- 
rive ;  and  that  the  natives,  seeing  the  English  pass, 
and  supposing  them  to  be  Russians,  had  resolved  to 
bring  off  the  note.  Accordingly,  our  commander  pur- 
sued his  voyage,  without  inquiring  farther  into  the 
matter. 

On  the  21st,  amongst  some  hills,  on  the  main  land, 
that  towered  above  the  clouds  to  a  most  amazing 
height,  one  was  discovered  to  have  a  volcano,  which 
continually  threw  up  vast  columns  of  black  smoke.  It . 
doth  not  stand  far  from  the  coast ;  and  it  lies  in  the 
latitude  of  54^  48',  and  the  longitude  of  195°  45'.  The 
mountain  was  rendered  remarkable  by  its  figure,  which 
IS  a  complete  cone,  and  the  volcano  is  at  the  very  sum- 
mit. While,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  during 
a  calm  of  three  hours,  Ihe  English  were  fishing  with 
great  success  for  halibuts,  a  small  canoe,  conducted  by 
one  man,  came  to  them  from  an  island  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. On  approaching  the  ship,  he  took  off  his 
cap,  and  bowed,  as  the  native  had  done,  who  had  visited 
the  Discovery  a  day  or  two  before.  From  the  acquired 
politeness  of  these  people,  as  well  as  from  the  note 
already  mentioned,  it  was  evident  that  the  Russians 
must  have  a  communication  and  traffic  with  them ;  and 
ot  this  a  fresh  proof  occurred  in  the  present  visitor ; 
lor  he  wore  a  pair  of  green  cloth  breeches,  and  a  jacket 
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of  black  cloth,  or  stuli',  under  tlie  gut-shirt  or  frock  of 
his  own  country. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage,  on  the  26th,  there 
was  so  thick  a  fog,  that  our  navigators  could  not  see 
a  hundred  yards  before  them ;  notwithstanding  whicli, 
as  the  weather  was  moderate,  the  captain  did  not  in- 
termit his  course.  At  length,  however,  being  alarmed 
at  the  sound  of  breakers  on  one  side  of  the  ship,  he 
immediately  brought  her  tOy  and  came  to  anchor; 
and  the  Discovery,  by  his  order,  did  the  same.  A  few 
hours  after,  the  fog  having  in  some  degree  cleared 
away,  it  appreared,  that  both  the  vessels  had  escaped 
a  very  imminent  danger.  Providence,  in  the  dark, 
had  conducted  them  between  rocks  which  our  com- 
mander would  not  liave  ventured  to  pass  through  in  a 
clear  day,  and  had  conveyed  them  to  an  anchoring 
place,  as  good  as  he  could  possibly  have  fixed  upoii 
had  the  choice  been  entirely  at  his  option. 

On  the  27th,  our  voyagers  reached  an  island,  tiiat  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Oonalashka ;  the  inhabitants  of 
which  behaved  with  a  degree  of  politeness  uncommon 
to  savage  tribes.  A  young  man,  who  had  overset  his 
canoe,  being  obliged  by  this  accideni  to  come  on  board 
the  ship,  wert,  down  into  Captain  Cook's  cabin,  upon 
the  first  invitation,  without  expressing  the  least  reluct- 
ance or  uneasiness.  His  own  clothes  being  wet,  the 
captain  gave  him  others,  in  which  he  dressed  himself 
with  as  much  ease  as  any  Englishman  could  have  done. 
From  the  behaviour  of  this  youth,  ard  that  of  some  of 
the  rest  of  the  natives,  it  was  evident,  that  these  peo- 
ple were  no  strangers  to  i'^uropeans,  and  to  several  of 
their  customs.  There  was  something,  however,  in  the 
English  ships,  that  gi'eatly  excited  their  attention;  for 
such  as  could  not  come  off  in  canoes,  assembled  on  the 
neighbouring  hills  to  look  at  them.  In  one  instance 
it  was  apparent,  that  the  inhabitants  were  so  far  from 
having  made  any  progress  in  politeness,  that  they  were 
still  immersed  in  the  most  savage  manners.  Eor  as  our 
connnander  was  walking  along  the  shore,  on  the  29th, 
he  met  with  a  group  of  them,  of  both  sexes,  who  were 
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seated  on  the  grass,  at  a  repast,  consisting  of  raw  fish, 
which  they  seemed  to  eat  with  as  much  relish,  as  per- 
sons in  civilized  life  would  experience  from  a  turbot, 
served  up  in  the  richest  sauce.  Soon  after  the  vessels 
had  come  to  an  anchor  at  Oonalashka,  a  native  of  the 
island  brought  on  board  such  another  note  as  had  been 
aiven  to  Captain  Gierke.  He  presrnted  it  to  Captain 
Cook;  but,  as  it  was  writtea  in  the  Russian  language, 
and  could  l)e  of  no  use  to  the  English,  though  it  might 
be  of  conseciueuce  to  others,  the  captain  returned  it  to 
the  bearer,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  few  presents ;  for 
which  he  expresbijil  his  thanks  by  making  several  low 
bows  as  he  retired. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  our  voyagers  put  to  sea  from 
Oonalashka;  and,  pursuing  their  course  of  navigation 
and  discovery,  came,  on  the  16th,  within  sight  of  a 
promontory,  near  which  our  commander  ordered  Lieu- 
tenant \\  illiamson  to  land,  that  he  might  see  what 
direction  the  coast  took  beyond  it,  and  what  the  coun- 
try produced.     Accordingly,  Mr.  Williamson  went  on 
shore,  and  reported,  on  his  return,  that,  having  landed 
on  the  point,  and  climbed  the  highest  hill,  he  found 
that  the  tarthest  part  of  the  coast  in  sight  bore  nearly 
north.    At  the  same  tune,  he  took  possession  of  the 
country  in  his  majesty's  name;,  and  left  a  bottle,  in 
which  was  enclosed  a  piece  of  paper,  cont-aining  an 
inscription  of  the  names  of  the  ships,  together  with  the 
date  of  the  discovery.     To  the  promontory  he  gave 
the  name  of  ('ape  Newenham.     The  land,  as  far  as 
Mr.  )\  illiamson  could  see,  produces  neither  tree  nor 
shrub ;    but  the  lower  grounds  were  not  destitute  of 
grass,  and  of  some  other  plants,  very  few  of  which 
were  in  flower. 

V\  lien  our  navigators,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  had 
advanced  to  the  latitude  of  G2^'  34',  a  great  loss  was 
sustained  by  them  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Anderson,  the 
surgeon  of  the  Resolutio-n,  who  had  been  lingering 
iindcf  a  consumption  for  more  than  twelve  months, 
lie  was  a  young  man  of  a  cultivated  understanding 
and  agreeable  laauners,  and  was  well  skilled  in  his  own 
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profession ;  besides  which,  he  had  acquired  a  consider- 
able degree  of  knowledge  in  other  branches  of  science. 
How  useful  an  assistant  he  was  to  Captain  Cook,  hath 
often  appeared  in  the  present  narrative.  Had  his  life 
been  spared,  the  public  would  undoubtedly  have  re- 
ceived from  him  such  communications,  on  various 
parts  of  the  natural  history  of  the  several  places  that 
had  been  visited,  as  would  justly  have  entitled  him  to 
very  high  commendation.  The  proofs  of  his  abilities 
that  now  remain,  will  hand  down  the  name  of  Ander- 
son, in  conjunction  with  that  of  Cook,  to  posterity. 
Soon  after  he  had  breathed  his  last,  land  having  been 
seen  at  a  distance,  which  was  supposed  to  be  an  island, 
our  commander  honoured  it  with  the  appellation  of 
Anderson's  Island.  The  next  day  he  removed  lAIr. 
Law,  the  surgeon  of  the  Discovery,  into  the  Resolu- 
tion, and  appointed  Mr.  Sam  well,  the  surgeon's  first 
mate  of  the  Resolution,  to  be  surgeon  of  the  Discovery. 

On  the  9th,  Captain  Cook  came  to  an  anchor  under 
a  point  of  land,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cape 
J^rince  of  Wales,  and  which  is  remarkable  by  being 
the  most  western  extremity  of  America  hitherto  ex- 
plored. This  extremity  is  distant  from  the  eastern 
Cape  of  Siberia  only  thirteen  leagues :  and  thus  our 
commander  had  the  glory  of  ascertaining  the  vicinity 
of  the  two  continents,  which  had  only  been  conjec- 
tured from  the  reports  of  the  neighbouring  Asiatic  in- 
habitants, and  the  imperfect  observations  of  the  Rus- 
sian navigators. 

Resuming  his  course  on  the  lOfh,  Captain  Cook 
anchored  in  a  bay,  the  land  of  which  was  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  part  of  the  island  of  Alaschka,  which  is 
laid  down  in  Mr.  Staihlin's  map.  Hut,  from  the 
figure  of  the  coast,  from  the  situation  of  the  opposite 
shore  of  America,  and  from  the  longitude,  the  captain 
soon  began  to  think,  that  it  was  more  probably  the 
country  of  the  Tschutski,  on  the  eastern  extremity  ol 
Asia,  which  had  been  explored  by  iiecring  in  1728. 
In  the  result  it  appeared,  that  this  was  in  fact  the 
case.     Our  commander  became  fully  satisfied  in  the 
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farther  progress  of  his  voyage,  that  Mr.  Staehlin's  map 
must  be  erroneous ;  and  he  had  the  honour  of  re- 
storino-  the  American  continent  to  that  space  which 
the  o^eographer  now  mentioned  had  occupied  with  his 
imaginary  island  of  Alaschka. 

Irorn  the  Bay  of  St.  l.awrence,  belonging  to  the 
Ciiuntry  of  the  Tschutski,  our  navigators  steered,  on 
the  11th,  to  the  east,  in  order  to  get  nearer  to  the 
coast  of  America.     After   that,  proceeding  to   the 
north,  they  reached,  on  the  17th,  the  latitude  of  70^ 
33'.    On  this  day,  a  brightness  was  perceived  in  the 
northern  horizon,  like  that  which  is  reflected  from  ice, 
and  is  commonly  called  the  blink.     This  was  at  first 
but  little  noticed,  from  a  supposition  that  there  was 
no  probability  of  meeting  with  ice  so  soon :    and  yet 
the  sharpness  of  the  air,  and  the  gloominess  of  the 
weather,  had,  for  two  or  three  days  past,  seemed  to 
indicate  a  sudden  change.     In  about  an  hour's  time, 
the  sight  of  a  large  field  of  ice  left  Captain  Cook  no 
longer  in  doubt  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  bright- 
ness of  the  horizon.    The  ships,  in  the  same  afternoon, 
being  then  in  the  latitude  of  70«  41',  were  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  ice,  and  not  able  to  stand  on  any  I'arther. 
On  the  18th,  when  the  vessels  were  in  the  latitude  of 
70"  44',  the  ice  on  the  side  of  them  was  as  compact 
as  a  wall,  and  was  judged  to  be  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  height.     Farther  to  the  north,  it  appeared  to 
be  much  higher.     Its  surface  was  extremely  rugged, 
and  in  different  places  there  were  seen  upon  it  pools  of 
water.    A  prodigious  number  of  sea-horses  lay  upon 
the  ice;    and  some  of  them,  on  the   mneteenth,  were 
procured  for  food,  there  being  at  this  time  a  want  of 
besh  provisions.     When  the  animals  were  brought 
to  the  vessels,  it  was  no  small  disappointment  to  many 
ot  the  seamen,  who  had  feasted  their  eyes  for  several 
days  with  the  prospect  of  eating  them,  to  find  that 
they  were  not  sea-cows,  as  they  had  supposed,  but 
sea-horses.     The  disappoin'Mient  would  not  have  been 
"Kcasioiu'd,  or  the  diHercnce  known,   had  there  not 

lii»pP^ncd  to  be  one  or  two  sailors  on  board  who  had 
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been  in  Greenland,  and  who  declared  what  these  ani- 
mals were,  and  that  i*.  never  was  customary  to  eat  of 
them.  Such,  however,  was  the  anxiety  for  a  change 
of  diet,  as  to  overcome  this  prejudice.  Our  voyagers 
lived  upon  the  sea-horses  as  long  as  they  lasted ;  and 
there  were  few  who  did  not  prefer  them  to  the  salt 
meat. 

Captain  Cook  continued,  to  the  29th,  to  traverse  the 
Icy  Sea  beyond  Beering's  Strait,  in  variou-s  directions, 
and  through  numberless  obstructions  and  difficulties. 
Every  day  the  ice  increased,  so  as  to  preclude  all 
hopes  of  attaining,  at  least  during  the  present  year, 
the  grand  object  of  the  voyage.  Indeed,  the  season 
was  now  so  far  advanced,  and  the  time  in  which  the 
frost  was  expected  to  set  in  was  so  near  at  hand,  that 
it  would  hive  been  totally  inconsistent  with  prudence, 
to  have  made  any  farther  attempts,  till  the  next  sum- 
mer, at  finding  a  passage  into  the  Atlantic.  The  at- 
tention, therefore,  of  our  commander  was  now  di- 
rected to  other  important  and  necessary  concerns,  it 
was  of  great  conseijuence  to  meet  with  a  place  where 
our  navigators  might  be  supplied  with  wood  and 
water.  But  the  point  which  principally  occupied  the 
captain's  thoughts  was,  how  he  should  spend  the 
winter,  so  as  to  make  some  improvements  in  geogra- 
phy and  navigation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  in 
a  condition  to  return  to  the  north,  in  farther  search 
of  a  passage,  in  the  ensuing  summer. 

Before  Captain  Cook  proceeded  far  to  the  south,  he 
employed  a  considerable  time  in  examining  the  sea 
and  coasts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lieerir  ^'s  Strait, 
both  on  the  side  of  Asia  and  America.  In  this  exa- 
mination, he  ascertained  the  accuracy  of  Beering,  so 
far  as  he  went;  demonstrated  the  or rors  witli  which 
Staihlin's  map  of  the  New  Northern  Archipelago 
abounds;  an<l  made  large  additions  to  the  geogra- 
phical knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  world.  *  It  re- 
flects,' as  Mr.  Coxe  justly  observes,  '  the  higinst 
honour  even  on  the  British  name,  that  our  great  na- 
vigator extended  his  discoveries  much  farther  in  one 
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expedition,  and  at  so  great  a  distance  from  tlie  point 
of  his  departure,  than  the  Russians  accomplished  in 
a  long  series  of  years,  and  in  parts  belonging  or  con- 
tiguous to  their  own  empire/ 

On  the  2nd  of  October,  our  voyagers  came  within 
si"ht  of  the  island  of  Oonalashka,  and  anchored  the 
next  day  in  Samganoodha  harbour.     Here  the  first 
concern  was  to  put  the  ships  under  the  necessary  re- 
pair ;  and,  while  the  carpenters  were  employed  in  this 
business,  one  third  of  the  people  had  permission,  by 
turns,  to  go  and  collect  the  berries  with  which  the 
island  abounds,  and,  which,  though  now  beginning  to 
be  in  a  state  of  decay,  did  not  a  little  contribute,  in 
conjunction  with  spruce-beer,  eflfectually  to  eradicate 
every  seed  of  the  scurvy,  that  might  exist  in  either  of 
the  vessels.     Such  a  supply  of  fish  was  likewise  pro- 
cured, as  not  only  served  for  present  consumption,  but 
afforded  a  quantity  to  be  carried  out  to  sea ;  so  that 
hence  a  considerable  saving  was  made  of  the  provi- 
sion^ of  the  ships,  which  was  at  this  time  an  object  of 
no  small  importance, 

Captain  Cook,  on  the  8th,  received  by  the  hands  of 
an  Oonalashka  man,  named   Derramoushk,   a  very 
singular  present,  which   was  that  of  a  rye  loaf,  or 
rather  a  pie  in  the  form  of  a  loaf,  for  it  enclosed  somo 
salmon,  highly  seasoned  with  pepper.     This  man  had 
the  like  present  for  Captain  Clerke,  and  a  note  for 
each  of  the  two  captains,  written  in  a  character  which 
none  on  board  could  understand,     h  was  natural   to 
suppose,  that  the  presents  came  from  some  Russians 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  therefore  a  few  bottles  of 
rum,  wine,  and  porter,  were  sent  to  these  unknown 
friends  in  return ;  it  being  rightly  judged,   that  such 
articles  would  be  more  acceptable  than  any  thing  be- 
sides whicli  it  was  in  the  power  of  our  navigators  to 
bestow.     Corporal  Lediard  of  the  marimes,*  an  intei- 

,.  P'^  Corporal  Lediard  is  an  extraordinar>  man,  something 
0  Whose  historv  cannot  fail  of  being  entertaining  to  my  readers. 
Ill  he  waiter  ot  l7t)R,  he  set  out  on  the  singular  undertakma  of 
n,  V"r  an-oss  the  continent  of  America;  fur  (he  act  oiiiplibh- 
niont  ot  vvluch  purpose,  he  determined  to  travel  bv  the  way  i)f 
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ligent  man,  was,  at  the  same  time,  directed  to  accom- 
pany Derramoushk ,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  farther 
information;  and  with  orders,  if  he  met  with  any 
Russians,  that  he  should  endeavour  to  make  them  un- 
derstand that  our  voyagers  were  Englishmen,  and  the 
friends  and  allies  of  their  nation.  On  the  10th  the 
corporal  returned  with  three  Russian  seamen,  or  fur- 
riers, who,  with  several  others,  resided  at  Egoochshac, 
where  they  had  a  dwellinghouse,  some  storehouses, 

Siberia,  and  to  procure  a  passage  from  that  country  to  the  op- 
posite American  coast.  Being  an  American  by  birth,  and  hav- 
ing  no  means  of  raising  the  money  necessary  lor  his  expenses, 
a  subscription  was  raised  for  him  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and 
some  other  gentlemen,  amounting,  in  tne  whole,  to  a  little  more 
than  fifty  pounds.  With  this  sum  he  proceeded  to  llamburgli, 
from  which  place  he  went  to  Copenhagen,  and  thence  lo  Peters- 
burgh,  where  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  March,  178?.  In 
his  journey  from  Copenhagen  to  Petersburgh,  finding  that  the 
gull  of  Bothnia  was  not  frozen  over,  he  was  obliged  to  walk 
round  the  whole  of  it,  by  Tornwo.  At  Petersburgh  he  staid  till 
the  21st  of  May,  when  he  obtamed  leave  to  accompany  a  convoy 
of  military  stores,  which  at  that  time  was  proceed mg  to  iMr. 
Billings,  who  had  been  his  shipmate  in  Captain  Cook's  voyaire, 
and  who  was  then  employed  by  the  Empress  of  Russia,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  discoveries  in  Siberia,  and  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  America.  With  this  convoy  Mr.  Lediard  set  out,  ami 
in  August  reached  the  city  of  Irkutsk  in  Siberia.  After  that, 
he  proceeded  to  the  town  of  Yakutsk,  where  he  met  with  Cap- 
tain Billings.  From  this  place  he  went  back  to  irkutsh,  to  spend 
a  part  of  the  winter ;  {proposing,  in  the  st)riug,  to  return  lo 
Yakutsk,  in  order  to  proceed  in  the  summer  to  Okots>k. 

Hitherto,  Mr.  Lediaid  had  gone  on  prosperously, and  flattered 
himself  with  the  hopes  of  succeeding  in  his  undertakiiifi.  15ut, 
in  January  last  (17^8),  in  consecjuence  of  an  express  tioni  the 
empress,  he  was  arre.^ted,  and,  in  half  an  hour's  time,  carried 
away,  under  the  guard  of  two  soldiers  and  an  officer,  in  a  post 
sledge,  for  Moscow,  without  his  clothes,  money,  and  papers 
Froin  Moscow  he  was  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Moiaion  in 
White  Russia,  and  thence  to  the  town  of  lolochin  ui  Poland. 
There  he  was  informed,  that  her  majesty's  orders  were,  that 
he  was  never  to  enter  her  dominions  again  without  her  ex- 
press permission.  IJuring  all  t'lis  time,  he  suffered  the  fjrtat- 
est  hardships,  from  sickness,  fatigue,  and  want  of  rest;  so 
that  he  was  almost  reduced  to  a  skeleton.  From  Tolochin  he 
made  his  way  to  Konigsberg;  having  had,  as  he  says,  a  misera- 
ble journey,  in  a  miserable  country,  in  a  miserable  season,  in 
rniserable  health,  and  a  miserable  purse  ;  and  disapponited  ot 
his  darling  enterprise.  Mr.  Lediard  informs  Sir  Joseph  BaiiKN 
to  whom  he  sent,  trom  time  to  time,  a  full  account  ot  his  trans- 
actions, that,  though  \\v  had  been  retarded  in  his  |)iirsuits  hy 
malice,  he  ha<l  not  travelU'd  totally  mvain;  his  ohservatioiis 
m  Asia  beiim,  pcihai)^,  as  complctt!  as  a  longer  visit  would 
iiav»'  reiuleied  them.  Fioni  his  last  le(f«'r  it  appears,  that  he 
proposed  to  return,  as  speedily  as  i)ossiblt',  from  Konig.^berj;  t<' 
F.ngland. 
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am!  a  sloop  of  about  thirty  tons  burden.  One  of 
tlies(3  men  was  eitlier  master  or  mate  of  this  vessel ; 
another  of  them  wrote  a  very  good  hand,  and  was  ac- 
quainted with  figures :  and  ail  of  them  were  sensible 
and  well  behaved  persons,  who  were  ready  to  give 
Captain  Cook  every  possible  degree  of  information. 
The  great  difficulty,  in  the  reception  and  communica- 
tion of  intelligence,  arose  from  the  want  or  an  inter- 
preter. On  the  14th,  a  Russian  landed  at  Oonalashka, 
whose  name  was  Erasim  GregoriofF  Sin  Ismylof}',  and 
who  was  the  principal  person  among  his  countrymen 
in  this  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  Besides  the 
intelligence  which  our  commander  derived  from  his 
conversations  with  Ismyloff,  and  which  were  carried 
on  by  signs,  assisted  by  figures  and  other  characters, 
he  obtained  from  him  the  sight  of  two  charts,  and  was 
permitted  to  copy  them.  Both  of  them  were  manu- 
scripts, and  bore  every  mark  of  authenticity.  The 
tifst  included  the  Penshinskian  Sea;  the  coast  of 
Tartary,  down  to  the  latitude  of  41  °  ;  the  Curil  islands 
and  the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka.  But  it  was  the 
second  chart  that  was  the  most  interesting  to  Captain 
Cook;  for  it  comprehended  all  the  discoveries  made 
by  the  Russians  to  the  eastward  of  Kamtschatka,  to- 
wards America;  which,  however,  exclusively  of  the 
voyages  of  Beering  and  Tscherikolf,  amounted  to  little 
or  nothing.  Indeed,  all  the  people  with  whom  the 
captain  conversed  at  Oonalashka,  agreed  in  assuring 
him,  over  and  over  again,  that  they  knew  of  no  other 
islands,  besides  those  which  were  laid  down  upon 
this  chart;  and  that  no  Russian  had  ever  seen  any 
part  of  the  continent  of  America  to  the  northward, 
excepting  that  which  lies  opposite  to  the  country  of 
the  Tschutskis.  ^ 

When,  on  the  21st,  Mr.  Ismyloff  took  his  final  leave 
of  the  English  navigators,  our  commander  intrusted 
to  his  care  a  letter  to  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
admiralty,  in  which  was  enclosed  a  chart  of  all  the 
northern  coasts  the  captain  had  visited.  It  was  ex- 
pected, that  there  would  be  an  opportunity  of  sending 
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this  letter,  in  tlie  ensuing-  spring,  to  Kamtschatka  or 
Okotsk,  and  that  it  would  reach  Petersburgh  during 
the  following  winter.  Mr,  IsmylofT,  who  faithfully  and 
successfully  discharged  the  trust  our  commander  had 
reposed  in  him,  seemed  to  possess  abilities,  that  might 
entitle  him  to  a  higher  station  in  life  than  that  which 
he  occupied.  He  had  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
astronomy,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  most  useful 
branches  of  the  mathematics.  Captain  Cook  made  him 
a  present  of  an  Hadley's  octant ;  and,  though  it  was 
probably  the  first  he  had  ever  seen,  he  understood,  in 
a  very  short  time,  the  various  uses  to  which  that  instru- 
ment can  be  applied. 

While  the  ships  lay  at  Oonalashka,  our  voyagers  did 
not  neglect  to  make  a  diligent  inquiry  into  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  island,  and  the  general  manners  of  the 
inhabitants.     On  these,  as  being  in  a  great  measure 
similar  to  objects  which  have  already  been  noticed,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  enlarge.     There  is  one  circum- 
stance, however,  so  honourable  to  the  natives,  thatii 
must  not  be  omitted.     They  are,  to  all  appearance,  the 
most  peaceable  and  inoffensive  people  our  commander 
had  ever  met  with  ;  and,  with  respect  to  honesty,  they 
might  serve  as  a  pattern  to  countries  that  are  in  the 
highest  state  of  civilization.     A  doubt  is  suggested, 
whether  this  disposition  may  not  have  been  the  conse- 
quence of  their  present  subjection  to  the  Russians. 
From  the  affinity  which  was  found  to  subsist  between 
the  dialects  of  the  Greenlanders  and  Esquimaux,  and 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Norton's  Sound  and  Oona- 
lashka, there  is  strong  reason  to  believe,  that  all  these 
nations  are  of  the  same  extraction  ;  and,  if  that  be  the 
case,  the  existence  of  a  northern  communication  of 
some   kind,   by   sea,  between  the   west  of  America 
and  the  east  side,  through  Baffin's  Bay,  can  scarcely 
be  doubted ;  which  communication,  nevertheless,  may 
effectually  be  shut  up  against  ships,  by  ice  and  other 
impediments. 

While  the  vessels  lay  in  Samt^auoodha  harbour,  Cap- 
tain Cook  exerted  his  usual  diligence  in  making  tiaui' 
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cal  and  astronomical  observations.  All  things,  on  the 
26th,  liaving  been  gotten  ready  tor  his  departure,  he 
put  to  sea  on  that  day,  and  sailed  for  the  Sandwich 
Islands ;  it  being  his  intention  to  spend  a  few  months 
tiiere,  and  then  to  direct  his  course  to  Kamtschatka, 
so  as  to  endeavour  to  reach  that  country  by  the  middle 
of  May,  in  the  ensuing  summer. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  when  the  ships  had  pro- 
ceeded southward  till  they  came  to  the  latitude  of  20» 
55',  land  was  discovered,  which  proved  to  be  an  island 
of  the  name  of  Mowee,  that  had  not  hitherto  been 
visited.  It  is  one  of  the  group  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  As  it  was  of  the  last  importance  to  procure 
a  supply  of  provisions  at  these  islands,  and  experience 
had  taught  our  commander,  that  he  could  have  had  no 
chance  of  succeeding  in  his  object,  if  it  were  left  to 
every  man's  discretion  to  traffic  for  what  he  pleased, 
and  in  what  manner  he  pleaused ;  the  captain  published 
ail  order,  prohibiting  all  persons  from  trading,  except- 
ing such  as  should  be  appointed  by  himself  and  Cap- 
tain Clerke.  Even  these  persons  were  enjoined  to 
trade  only  for  provisions  and  refreshments.  While 
our  navigators  lay  off  Mowee,  which  was  for  some 
days,  a  friendly  intercourse  was  maintained  with  the 
inhabitants. 

Another  island  was  discovered  on  the  30th,  which  is 
called  by  the  natives  Owhyhee.  As  it  appeared  to  be 
of  greater  extent  and  importance  than  any  of  the 
islands  which  had  yet  been  visited  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Captain  Cook  spent  nearly  seven  weeks  in  sail- 
ing round,  and  examining  its  coast.  W  hilst  he  was 
thus  employed,  the  inhabitants  came  off,  from  time  to 
time,  in  their  canoes,  and  readily  engaged  in  traffic 
with  our  voyagers.  In  the  conduct  of  this  business, 
the  behaviour  of  the  islanders  was  more  entirely  free 
honi  suspicion  and  reserve  than  our  commander  had 
ever  yet  experienced.  JSIot  even  the  people  of  Ota- 
heite  itself,  with  whom  he  had  been  so  intimately 
'"^  vepcdtedly  connected,  had  displayed  such  a  full 
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confidence  in  the  integrity  and  good  treatment  of  the 
bnglisli. 

Among  the  aiticles  procured  from  the  natives,  was 
a  quantity  of  sugarcane.     Upon  a  trial,  Captain  Cook 
found  tha-t  a  strong  decoction  of  it  produced  a  very 
palatable  beer ;  on  which  account,  he  ordereil  some 
more  to  be  brewed,  for  general  use.     When,  however, 
the  barrel  was  broached,  not  one  of  the  crew  would 
taste  of  the  liquor.     As  the  captain  had  no  motive  in 
preparing  this  beverage,  but  that  of  sparing  the  rum 
and  other  spirits  for  a  colder  climate,  he  did  not  exert 
eitiier  authority  or  persuasion  to  prevail  upon  the  men 
to  change  their  resolution ;  for  he  knew,  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  the  scurvy,  so  long  as  a  plentiful  supply 
could  be  obtained  of  different  vegetables.     JSeverthu- 
less,  that  he  might  not  be  disappointed  in  his  views,  he 
gave  orders  that  no  grog  should  be  served  in  the  ships; 
and  he  himself,  together  with  the  officers,  continued  to 
make  use  of  the  sugarcane  beer,  which  was  much  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  a  few  hops,  that  ch..o<:ed  to 
be  still  on  board.     There  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
of  its  being  a  very  wholesome  liquor ;  and  yet  the  in- 
considerate crew  alleged  that  it  would  be  injurious  to 
their  health.     No  people  ai    more  averse  to  every  kind 
of  innovation  than  seamen,  and  their  prejudictis  are 
extremely  difficult  to  be  conquered.     It  was,  however, 
by  acting  contrary  to  these  prejudices,  and  by  various 
deviations  from  established  practice,  that  Captain  Cook 
had  been  enabled  to  preserve  his  men  from  that  dread- 
ful distemper,  the  scurvy,  which,  perhaps,  has  de- 
stroyed more  of  our  sailors,  in  their  peaceful  voyages, 
than  have  fallen  by  the  enemy  in  military  expeditions. 
As  the  captain  was  pursuing  his  examination  of  the 
coast  of  Owhyhee,  it  having  fallen  calm  atone  o'clc^v 
in  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  December,  the  Resolii^ 
tion  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  a  north-easterly  swell, 
which  impelled  her  fast  towards  the  land  ;  so  that, 
long  before  daybreak,  lights  were  seen  from  the  land, 
which  was  not  more  than  a  league  distant.    The  night, 
at  the  same  time,  was  dark,  with  thunder,  lightning 
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and  rain.  As  soon  as  it  was  light,  a  dreadful  surt, 
witliiii  half  a  league  of  the  vessel,  appeared  breaking 
Irom  the  shore ;  and  it  was  evident,  that  our  naviga- 
tors had  been  in  the  most  perilous  situation  :  nor  was 
the  danger  yet  over ;  for  in  consequence  of  the  veer- 
ing of  the  wind,  they  were  but  just  able  to  keep  their 
distance  from  the  coast.  W  hat  rendered  their  situa- 
tion more  alarming  was,  that  a  rope  of  the  main  top- 
sail having  given  way,  this  occasioned  the  sail  to  be 
rent  in  two.  In  the  same  manner,  the  two  topgallant 
sails  gave  way,  though  they  were  not  half  worn  out. 
However,  a  favourable  opportunity  was  seized  of 
getting  others  to  the  yards;  and  the  Resolution  again 
proceeded  in  safety. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1779,  canoes  arrived  in 
such  numbers  from  all  parts,  that  there  were  not 
fewer  than  a  thousand  about  the  two  ships,  most  of 
thein  crowded  with  people,  and  well  laden  with  hogs, 
and  other  productions  of  the  islands.  It  was  a  satis- 
factory proof  of  their  friendly  intentions,  that  there 
was  not  a  single  person  amongst  them  who  had  with 
him  a  weapon  of  any  kind;  trade  and  curiosity  alone 
appearing  to  be  the  motives  which  actuated  their  con- 
du  Amon?  such  multitudes,  however,  as,  at  times, 
wei\  )n  board,  it  will  not  be  deemed  surprising,  that 
some  should  betray  a  thievish  disposition.  One  of 
them  took  out  of  the  Kesolution  a  boat's  rudder  ;  and 
m^de  off  with  it  so  speedily,  that  it  could  not  be  re- 
covered. Captain  Cook  judged  this  to  be  a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  shewing  to  these  people  the  use 
of  fire-arms ;  and  accordingly  he  ordered  two  or  three 
muskets,  and  as  many  four-pounders,  to  be  fired  over 
canoe,  which  carried  ofi'  the   rudder.     It   not 


the 


being  intended  that  any  of  the  shot  should  take  effect, 
the  surrounding  multitude  of  the  native?  'teemed  to 
be  more  surprised  than  terrified. 

Mr.  Bligh,  having  been  sent  to  examine  u  neigh- 
bouring bay,  reported,  on  his  return,  that  it  ha.  I  good 
anchorage  and  fresh  water,  and  that  it  was  in  un  ac- 
cessible situation.    Into  this  bay,  therefore  the  tap- 
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tain  resolved  to  carry  the  ships,  in  order  to  rrht,  and 
to  obtain  every  refreshment  whi(!h  the  pla^^e  could 
afford.  As  night  approached,  the  greater  part  ot  the 
Indians  retired  on  shore;  but  numbers  of  them  re- 
quested permission  to  sleep  on  board ;  in  whicli 
request,  curiosity  (at  least  with  regard  to  several  of 
them)  was  not  their  sole  motive ;  for  it  was  found, 
the  next  morning,  that  various  things  were  missing ; 
on  which  account  our  commander  determined  not  to 
entertain  so  many  persons  on  board  another  night. 

On  the  I7th,  the  ships  came  to  an  anchor  in  the 
bay  which  had  been  jexamined  by  Mr.  Hligh,  and 
which  is  called  Karakakooa  by  the  inhabitants.  At 
this  time,  the  vessels  continued  to  be  much  crowderl 
with  natives  and  were  surrounded  with  a  multitude  of 
canoes.  Captain  Cook,  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
voyages,  had  never  seen  so  numerous  a  body  of  peo- 
ple assembled  in  one  place.  For  besides  those  who 
had  come  off  to  the  Knglish  in  their  canoes,  all  the 
shore  of  the  bay  was  covered  with  spectators,  and 
many  hundreds  were  swimming  round  the  ships  like 
shoals  of  fisli.  Our  navigators  could  not  avoid  being 
greatly  impressed  with  the  singularity  of  this  scene ; 
and  perhaps  there  were  few  on  board  that  now  la- 
mented the  want  of  success  which  had  attended  the 
endeavours  of  getting  homeward,  the  last  summer,  by 
a  northern  passage.  *  To  this  disappointment,*  s  lys 
the  captain,  *  we  owed  our  having  it  in  our  power  to 
revisit  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  to  enrich  our  voy- 
age with  a  discovery,  which,  though  the  last,  seemed, 
in  many  respects,  to  be  the  most  important  that  had 
hitherto  been  made  by  Europeans,  throughout  the 
extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.' 

Such  is  the  sentence  that  concludes  our  commander's 
journal :  and  the  satisfaction  with  which  this  sentence 
appears  to  have  been  written,  cannot  fail  of  striking 
the  mind  of  every  reader.  Little  did  Captain  Cook 
then  imagine,  that  a  discovery  which  promised  to  add 
no  small  honour  to  his  name,  and  to  be  productive  of 
very  agreeable  consequences,  should  be  so  fatal  in  the 
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result.  Little  did  lie  think,  that  the  island  of  Owhyhee 
was  destined  to  be  the  last  seene  of  his  exploits,  and 
the  cause  of  his  destruction. 

'J'he  reception  which  the  captain  met  with  from  the 
natives,  on  his  proceeding  to  anchor  in  Karakakooa 
Way,  was  flattering  in  the  highest  degree.  I'hcy  came 
oft'  from  the  shore  in  astonisliing  numbers,  and  ex- 
pressed their  joy  by  singing  and  shoutirg,  and  by 
exhibiting  a  variety  of  wild  and  extravagant  gestures. 
I'areea,  a  young  man  of  great  autiiority,  and  Kaneena, 
another  chief,  had  already  attached  themselves  to  our 
commander,  and  were  very  useful  in  keeping  their 
countrymen  from  being  troublesome. 

During  the  long  cruise  of  our  navigators  off  the 
island  of  Owhyhee,  the  inhabitants  had  almost  uni- 
versally behaved  with  great  fairness  and  honesty  in 
their  dealings,  and  had  not  shewn  the  slightest  pro- 
jiensity  to  theft:  and  this  was  a  fact  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, as  those  with  whom  our  people  had  hitherto 
maintained  any  intercourse,  were  of  the  lowest  rank, 
Ix'irig  either  servants  or  fishermen.  But,  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Resolution  and  Discovery  in  Kara- 
kakooa Bay,  the  case  was  greatly  altered.  The  im- 
mense crowd  of  islanders  that  blocked  up  every  part 
of  the  ships,  not  only  afforded  frequent  opportunities 
of  pilfering  without  risk  of  detection ;  but  held  out, 
even  if  they  should  be  detected,  a  prospect  of  escaping 
with  impunity,  from  the  superiority  of  their  numbers 
to  that  of  the  Knglish.  Another  circumstance,  to 
which  the  alteration  in  the  conduct  of  the  natives 
might  be  ascribed,  arose  from  the  presence  and  en- 
couragement of  their  chiefs,  into  whose  possession  the 
booty  might  be  traced,  and  whom  there  was  reason  to 
suspect  of  being  the  instigators  of  the  depredations 
that  were  committed. 

Soon  after  the  Resolution  had  gotten  into  her  sta- 
tion, Tareea  and  Kaneena  brought  on  board  a  third 
chief,  named  Koah,  who  was  represented  as  being  a 
priest,  and  as  having,  in  his  early  youth,  been  a  dis- 
tinguished warrior.     In  the  evening.  Captain  Cook, 
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attended  by  Mr.  Bay  ley  and  Mr.  King,  accompanied 
Koali  on  shore.  Upon  this  occasion,  the  captain  was 
received  witli  very  peculiar  and  extraordinary  cere- 
monies ;  with  ceremonies  that  indicated  the  highest 
respect  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  and  which,  indeed, 
seemed  to  fall  little  short  of  adoration. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  that  engaged  our  com- 
mander's attention  at  Owhyhee,  was  the  salting  of 
hogs  for  sea-store ;  in  whicii  his  success  was  far  more 
complete  than  had  been  attained  in  any  former  at- 
tempt of  the  same  kind.  It  doth  not  appear,  that 
experiments  relative  to  this  subject  had  been  made 
by  the  navigators  of  any  nation  before  Captain  Cook. 
llis  first  trials  were  in  1774,  during  his  second  voyage 
round  the  world ;  when  his  success,  though  very  im- 
perfect, was  nevertheless,  sufficient  to  encourage  his 
farther  efforts,  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance. 
As  the  present  voyage  was  likely  to  be  protracted  a 
year  beyond  the  time  for  which  the  ships  were  vic- 
tualled, he  was  under  a  necessity  of  providing,  by 
some  such  method,  for  the  subsistence  of  the  crews, 
or  of  relinquishing  the  prosecution  of  his  discoveries. 
Accordingly,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  renewing  his 
attempts ;  and  the  event  answered  his  most  sanguine 
expectations.  Captain  King  brought  home  with  him 
some  of  the  pork,  which  was  pickled  at  Owhyhee  in 
January,  1779;  and,  upon  its  being  tasted  by  several 
persons  in  England  about  Christmas,  1780,  it  was 
ibund  to  be  perfectly  sound  and  wholesome.  It  se  ^med 
to  be  destined,  that  in  every  instance  Captain  Cook 
should  excel  all  who  had  gone  before  him,  in  pro- 
moting the  purposes  of  navigation. 

On  the  26th,  the  captain  had  his  first  interview  with 
Terreeoboo,  the  king  of  the  island.  The  meeting  was 
conducted  with  a  variety  of  ceremonies,  among  which, 
the  custom  of  making  an  exchange  of  names,  which, 
amongst  all  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  the 
strongest  pledge  of  friendship,  was  observed.  When 
the  formalities  of  the  interview  were  over,  our  com- 
mander carried  Terreeoboo,  and  as  many  cliiefs  as  the 
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pinnace  could  hold,  on  board  the  Resolution.  They 
were  received,  on  this  occasion,  with  every  mark  of 
respect  that  could  be  shewn  them ;  and,  in  return  for 
a  beautiful  and  splendid  feathered  cloak  winch  the 
king  had  bestowed  on  Captain  Cook,  the  captain  put 
a  linen  shirt  on  his  majesty,  and  girt  his  own  hanger 
round  him. 

In  the  progress  of  the  intercourse  which  wa^  main- 
tained  beftween  our  voyagers  and  the   natives,  the 
quiet  and  inoffensive  behaviour   of  the   latter  took 
away  every  apprehension  of  danger ;  so  that  the  Eng- 
lish trusted  themselves  among  them  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  situations.     The  instances  of  kindness  and  civi- 
lity which  our  people  experienced  from  them  were  so 
numerous,  that  they  could  not  easily  be  recounted. 
A  society  of  priests,  in  particular,  displayed  a  gene- 
rosity and  munificence,  of  which  no  equal  example 
had  hitherto  been  given :    for  they  furnished  a  con- 
stant supply  of  hogs  and  vegetables  to  our  navigators, 
without  ever  demanding  a  return,  or  even  hinting  at 
it  in  the  most  distant  manner.     All  this  was  said  to 
be  done  at  the  expense  of  a  great  man  among  them, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  their  body,  whose  name  was 
Kaoo,  and  who  on  other  occasions  manifested  his  at- 
tachment to  the  English.    There  was  not  always  so 
much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
warrior  chiefs,  or  earees,  as  with  that  of  the  priests. 
Indeed,  the  satisfaction  that  was  derived  from  the 
usual  gentleness  and  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants, 
was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  propensity  of  many 
of  them  to  stealing ;    and  this  circumstance  was  the 
more  distressing,  as  it  sometimes  obliged   our   com- 
mander and  the  other  officers  to  have  recourse  to  acts 
of  severity,  which  they  would  willingly  have  avoided, 
if  tlie  necessity  of  the  case  had  not  absolutely  called 
for  them. 

Though  the  kind  and  liberal  behaviour  of  the  na- 
tives continued  without  remission,  Terreeoboo,  and 
l»is  chiefs,  began  at  length  to  be  very  inquisitive 
tibout  the  time  in  which  our  voyagers  were  to  take 
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tlieir  departure.  Nor  will  this  be  deemed  surprisinf;, 
when  it  is  considered,  that,  during  sixteen  days  in 
which  the  English  had  been  in  the  bay  of  Rarakn- 
kooa,  they  had  made  an  enormous  consumption  ot 
hogs  and  vegetables.  It  did  not  appear,  however, 
that  Terreeoboo  had  any  other  in  view  m  his  inquiries, 
than  a  desire  of  making  sufficient  preparation  for 
dismi.^ing  our  navigators  with  presents,  suitable  to 
the  respect  and  kindness  towards  them  which  he  had 
always  displayed.  For,  on  his  being  informed,  that 
they  were  to  leave  the  island  in  a  day  or  two,  it  was 
observed,  that  a  kind  of  proclamation  was  immediately 
made  through  the  villages,  requiring  the  people  to 
bring  in  their  hogs  and  vegetables,  for  the  king  to 
present  to  the  orono,*  on  his  quitting  the  countrv. 
Accordingly,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  being  the  day 
preceding  the  time  which  had  been  fixed  for  the 
sailing  of  the  ships,  Terreeoboo  invited  Captain  Cook 
and  Mr.  King  to  attend  him  to  the  place  where  Kaoo 
resided.  On  their  arrival,  they  found  the  grounil 
covered  with  parcels  of  cloth,  at  a  small  distance 
from  which  lay  an  immense  quantity  of  vegetables; 
and  near  them  was  a  large  herd  of  hogs.  At  the 
close  of  the  visit,  the  greater  part  of  the  cloth,  and 
the  whole  of  the  hogs  and  vegetables,  were  given  hy 
'I'erreeoboo  to  the  captain  and  Mr.  King ;  who  were 
astonished  at  the  value  and  magnificence  of  the  pre- 
sent; for  it  far  exceeded  every  thing  of  the  kind 
which  they  had  seen  either  at  the  Friendly  or  Society 
Islands.  Mr.  King  had  in  so  high  a  degree  conci- 
liated the  affections,  and  gained  the  esteem,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Owhyhee,  that,  with  offers  of  the  most 
flattering  nature,  he  was  strongly  solicited  to  renuiiu 
in  the  country.  Terreeoboo  and  Kaoo  waited  upon 
Captain  Cook,  whose  son  they  supposed  Mr.  King  to 
be,  with  a  formal  request,  that  he  might  be  left  behind. 
To  avoid  giving  a  positive  refusal  to  an  offer  which 
was  so  kindly  intended,  the  captain  told  them  that 
he  could  not  part  with  Mr.  King  at  that  time,  but 

•  Orouo  was  a  title  of  high  houour,  which  had  been  bestowed 
on  L'aptHHi  (Juuli. 
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that,  on  his  return  to  the  island  in  the  next  year, 
he  would  endeavour  to  settle  the  matter  to  their  satis- 
faction. 

Karly  on  the  4th,  the  ships  sailed  out  of  Karakakooa 
IJay,  being  followed  by  a  large  number  of  canoes.  It 
was  our  commander's  design,  before  he  visited  the 
other  islands,  to  finish  the  survey  of  Owhyhee,  in  hopes 
of  meeting  with  a  road  better  sheltered  than  the  bay  he 
had  just  left.  In  case  of  not  succeeding  in  this  respect, 
he  purposed  to  take  a  view  of  the  south-east  part  of 
iMowee,  where  he  was  informed  that  he  should  find  an 
excellent  harbour. 

i'he  circumstances  which  brought  Captain  Cook  back 
to  Karakakooa  Bay,  and  the  unhappy  consequences 
that  followed,  I  shall  give  from  Mr.  Samwell's  narra- 
tive of  his  death.  This  narrative  was,  in  the  most 
obliging  manner,  communicated  to  me  in  manuscript, 
by  Mr.  Samwell,  with  entire  liberty,  to  make  such  use 
of  it  as  I  should  judge  proper.  Upon  a  perusal  of  it, 
its  importance  struck  me  in  so  strong  a  light,  that  I 
wished  to  have  it  separately  laid  before  the  world. 
Accordingly,  with  Mr.  Samwell's  concurrence,  I  pro- 
cured its  publication,  that,  if  any  objections  should  be 
made  to  it,  I  might  be  able  to  notice  them  in  my  own 
work.  As  the  narrative  hath  continued  for  more  than 
two  years  unimpeached  and  uncontradicted,  I  esteem 
myself  fully  authorized  to  insert  it  in  this  place,  as 
containing  the  most  complete  and  authentic  account  of 
the  melancholy  catastrophe,  which,  at  Owhyhee,  befell 
our  illustrious  navigator  and  commander. 

'  On  the  6th,  we  were  overtaken  by  a  gale  of  wind ; 
and  the  next  night,  the  Resolution  had  the  misfortune 
of  springing  the  head  of  her  foremast,  in  such  a  dan- 
gerous manner,  that  Captain  Cook  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Keragegooah,*  in  order  to  have  it  repaired ; 

•  It  is  proper  to  take  notice,  that  Mr.  Samwell  spells  the 
I'umes  of  several  persons  and  places  ditl'erently  troin  what  is 
•lone  in  the  history  ot  the  voyage.    For  iiistauce> 

Kaiakakooa       he  calls    Ke,  rag,  e,  goo,  ah, 

lerreeohoo  Kariopoo, 

Kowrowa  kavaroah, 

Kaneecab  areea  Kaiu'ckapo,  herei, 

Maiha  inaiha  Ka,  meu,  inea. 
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for  we  could  find  no  other  convenient  harbour  on  th(.' 
island.  The  same  gale  had  occasioned  much  distress 
among  some  canoes,  that  had  paid  us  a  visit  from  the 
shore.  One  of  them,  with  two  men  and  a  child  on 
board,  was  picked  up  by  the  Resolution,  and  rescued 
from  destruction  ^  the  men,  having  toiled  hard  all  night, 
in  attempting  to  reach  the  land,  were  so  much  ex- 
hausted, that  they  could  hardly  mount  the  ship's  side. 
When  they  got  upon  the  quarter-deck,  they  burst  into 
tears,  and  seemed  much  affected  with  the  dangerous 
situation  from  which  they  had  escaped ;  but  the  little 
child  appeared  lively  and  cheerful.  One  of  the  Reso- 
lution's boats  was  also  so  fortunate  as  to  save  a  man 
and  two  women,  whose  canoe  had  been  upset  by  tho 
violence  of  the  waves.  They  were  brought  on  board, 
and,  with  the  others,  partook  of  the  kindness  and  hu- 
manity of  Captain  Cook. 

*  On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  10th,  we  were 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  harbour;  and  were  soon 
joined  by  several  canoes,  in  which  appeared  many  of 
our  old  acquaintances,  who  seemed  to  have  come  to 
welcome  us  back.  Among  them  was  Coo,  aha,  a 
priest :  he  had  brought  a  small  pig,  and  some  cocoa- 
nuts  in  his  hand,  which,  after  having  chanted  a  few 
sentences,  he  presented  to  Captain  Clerke.  He  then 
left  us,  and  hastened  on  board  the  Resolution,  to  per- 
form the  same  friendly  ceremonies  before  Captain  Cook. 
Having  but  light  winds  all  that  day,  we  could  not  gain 
the  harbour.  In  the  afternoon,  a  chief  of  the  Hrst 
rank,  and  nearly  related  to  Kariopoo,  paid  us  a  visit  on 
board  the  Discovery.  His  name  was  Ka,  mea,  mea : 
he  was  dressed  in  a  very  rich  feathered  cloak,  which 
he  seemed  to  have  brought  for  sale,  but  would  part 
with  it  for  nothing  except  iron  daggers.  Tliese  the 
chiefs,  some  time  before  our  departure,  had  preferred 
to  every  other  article  ;  for,  having  received  a  plentiful 
supply  of  hatchets  and  other  tools,  they  began  to  col- 
lect a  store  of  warlike  instruments.  Kameamea  pro- 
cured nine  daggers  for  his  cloak ;  and,  being  pleased 
with  his  reception,  he  and  his  attendants  slept  on  board 
that  night. 
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'  In  the  morning  of  the  Uth  of  February,  the  ships 
anchored  again  in  Keragegooah  Bay,  and  preparation 
was  immediately  made  for  landing  the  Resolution's 
foremast.  We  were  visited  but  by  few  of  the  Indians, 
because  there  were  but  few  in  the  bay.  On  our  de- 
parture, those  belonging  to  other  parts  had  repaired  to 
their  several  habitations,  and  were  again  to  collect 
from  various  quarters,  before  we  could  expect  to  be 
surrounded  by  such  multitudes  as  we  had  once  seen  in 
that  harbour.  In  the  afternoon,  .1  walked  about  a 
mile  into  the  country,  to  visit  an  Indian  friend,  who 
had,  a  few  days  before,  come  near  twenty  miles,  in  a 
small  canoe,  to  see  me,  while  the  ship  lay  becalmed. 
As  the  canoe  had  not  left  us  long  before  a  gale  of  wind 
came  on,  1  was  alarmed  for  the  consequence :  however, 
1  had  the  pleasure  to  find,  that  my  friend  had  escaped 
unhurt,  though  not  without  some  difficulties.  I  take 
notice  of  this  short  excursion,  merely  because  it  af- 
forded me  an  opportunity  of  observing,  that  there 
appeared  no  change  in  the  disposition  or  behaviour  of 
the  inhabitants.  1  saw  nothing  that  could  induce  me 
to  think,  that  they  were  displeased  with  our  return,  or 
jealous  of  the  intention  of  our  second  visit.  On  the 
contrary,  that  abundant  good  nature,  which  had  always 
characterized  them,  seemedstill  to  glow  in  every  bosom, 
and  to  animate  every  countenance. 

*  The  next  day,  February  the  12th,  the  ships  were 
put  under  a  taboo,  by  the  chiefs:  a  solemnity,  it 
seems,  that  was  requisite  to  be  observed,  before 
Kariopoo,  the  king,  paid  his  first  visit  to  Captain 
Cook,  after  his  return.  He  waited  upon  him  the 
same  day,  on  board  the  Resolution,  attended  by  a 
large  train,  some  of  which  bore  the  presents  designed 
for  ('aptain  Cook;  who  received  him  in  his  usual 
friendly  manner,  and  gave  him  several  articles  in  re- 
turn. This  amicable  ceremony  being  settled,  the 
taboo  was  disolved ;  matters  went  on  in  the  usual  train ; 
:md  the  next  day,  February  the  13th,  we  were  visited 
by  the  natives  in  great  numbers :  the  Resolution  s  mast 
was  lauded,  and  the  astronomical  observatories  erected 
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on  their  lormer  Bituatioii.  1  landed,  with  another  gen- 
tleman, at  the  town  of  Kavaroah,  where  we  found  a 
great  number  of  canoes,  just  arrived  from  different 
parts  of  the  island,  and  the  Indians  busy  in  con- 
structing temporary  huts  on  the  beach,  for  their  re- 
sidence during  the  stay  of  the  ships.  On  our  return 
on  board  the  Discovery,  we  learned,  that  an  Indian 
had  been  detected  in  stealing  the  armourer's  tongs 
from  the  forge,  for  which  he  received  a  pretty  severe 
flogging,  and  was  sent  out  of  the  ship.  Notwitli- 
standing  the  example  made  of  this  man,  in  the  after- 
noon another  had  the  audacity  to  snatch  the  tongs  and 
a  chisel  from  the  same  place,  with  which  he  jumped 
overboard  and  swam  for  the  shore.  The  master  and 
a  midshipman  were  instantly  dispatched  after  him,  in 
the  small  cutter.  The  1  ndian,  seeing  himself  pursued, 
made  for  a  canoe ;  his  countrymen  took  him  on  board, 
and  paddled  as  swift  as  they  could  towards  the  shore ; 
we  fired  several  muskets  at  them,  but  to  no  effect,  for 
they  soon  got  out  of  the  reach  of  our  shot.  Pareali, 
one  of  the  chiefs,  who  was  at  that  time  on  board  the 
Discovery,  understanding  what  had  happened,  imme- 
diately went  ashore,  promising  to  bring  back  the  stolen 
goods.  Our  boat  was  so  far  distanced,  in  chasing  the 
canoe  which  had  taken  the  thief  on  board,  that  he 
had  time  to  make  his  escape  into  the  country.  Cap- 
tain Cook,  who  was  then  ashore,  endeavoured  to  in- 
tercept his  landing ;  but  it  seems,  that  he  was  led  out 
of  the  way  by  some  of  the  natives,  who  had  officiously 
intruded  themselves  as  guides.  As  the  master  was 
approaching  near  the  landing  place,  he  w^s  met  by 
some  of  the  Indians  in  a  canoe :  they  had  brought 
back  the  tongs  and  chisel,  together  with  another  arti- 
cle, that  we  had  not  missed,  which  happened  to  be  the 
lid  of  the  water  cask.  Having  recovered  these  things, 
he  was  returning  on  board,  when  he  was  met  by  the 
Kesolution's  pinnace,  with  five  men  in  her,  who,  witli- 
out  any  orders,  had  come  from  the  observatories  to  his 
assistance.  Being  thus  unexpectedly  reinforced  he 
thought  himself  strong  enough  to  insist  upon  having 
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tlic  thief,  or  the  canoe  which  took  him  in,  delivered  up 
as  reprisals.  With  that  view  he  turned  back;  and 
having  found  the  canoe  on  tlie  bcarh,  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  launch  it  into  the  water,  when  J*arvah  made  his 
apjx'arance,  and  insisted  upon  his  not  taking  it  away, 
•ds  it  was  his  property.  The  oHicer  not  regarding  him, 
the  chief  seized  upon  him,  pinioned  his  arms  behind, 
and  held  him  by  the  hair  of  his  head ;  on  which  one 
ot  the  sailors  struck  him  with  an  oar ;  Pareah  instantly 
()uitted  the  officer,  snatched  the  oar  out  of  the  man's 
hand,  and  snapped  it  in  two  across  his  knee.  At  length 
the  multitude  began  to  attack  our  people  with  stones. 
[hv.y  made  some  resistance,  but  were  soon  over- 
powered, and  obliged  to  swim  for  safety  to  the  small 
cutter,  which  lay  farther  out  than  the  pinnace.  The 
orticers,  not  being  expert  swimmers,  retreated  to  a 
small  rock  in  the  water,  where  they  were  closely  pur- 
sued by  the  Indians.  One  man  darted  a  broken  oar 
at  the  master ;  but  his  foot  slipping  at  the  time,  he 
missed  him,  which  fortunately  saved  that  officer's  life. 
At  last,  Pareah  interfered,  and  put  an  end  to  their 
violence.  The  gentlemen,  knowing  that  his  presence 
was  their  only  defence  against  the  fury  of  the  natives, 
entreated  him  to  stay  with  them,  till  they  could  get  off 
in  the  boats ;  but  that  he  refused,  and  left  them.  The 
master  went  to  seek  assistance  from  the  party  at  the 
observatories ;  but  the  midshipman  chose  to  remain  in 
tlie  pinnace.  He  was  very  rudely  treated  by  the  mob, 
who  plundered  the  boat  of  every  thing  that  was  loose 
on  board,  and  then  began  to  knock  her  to  pieces,  for 
the  sake  of  the  iron  work ;  but  Pareah  fortunately 
returned  in  time  to  prevent  her  destruction.  He  had 
met  the  other  gentleman  on  his  way  to  the  observato- 
ries, and  suspecting  his  errand,  had  forced  him  to  re- 
turn. He  dispersed  the  crowd  again,  and  desired  the 
the  gentlemen  to  return  on  board  ;  they  represented, 
that  ^11  the  oars  had  been  taken  out  of  the  boat ;  on 
which  he  brought  some  of  them  back,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen were  glad  to  get  off  without  farther  molesta- 
iiun.    They  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  they  were 
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overtaken  by  Pareah,  in  a  canoe:  he  delivered  the 
midshipman's  cap,  which  had  been  taken  from  him  in 
the  scutHe,  joined  noses  with  them,  in  token  of  recon- 
ciliation, and  was  anxious  to  know,  if  Captain  Cook 
would  kill  him  for  what  had  happened.  They  assured 
him  of  the  contrary,  and  made  signs  of  friendship  to 
him  in  return.  He  then  left  them,  and  paddled  over 
to  the  town  of  Kavaroah,  and  that  was  the  last  time 
we  ever  saw  him.  Captain  Cook  returned  on  board 
soon  after,  much  displeased  with  the  whole  of  this 
disagreeable  business ;  and  the  same  night  sent  a  lieu- 
tenant on  board  the  Discovery  to  learn  the  particulars 
of  it,  as  it  had  originated  in  that  ship. 

'  It  was  remarkable,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  hurry 
and  confusion  attending  this  affair,  Kanynah  (a  chief 
who  had  always  been  on  terms  particularly  friendly 
with  ns)  came  from  the  spot  where  it  happened,  with  a 
hog  to  sell  on  board  the  Discovery :  it  was  of  an  extra- 
ordinary large  size,  and  he  demanded  for  it  a  pahowa, 
or  dagger  of  an  unusual  length,  lie  pointed  to  us, 
that  it  must  be  as  long  as  his  arm.  Captain  Clerkc 
not  having  one  of  that  length,  told  him  he  would  get, 
one  made  for  him  by  the  morning;  with  which  being 
satisfied,  he  left  the  hog,  and  went  ashore  without 
making  any  stay  with  us.  It  will  not  be  altogether 
foreign  to  the  subject,  to  mention  a  circumstance,  that 
happened  to-day  on  board  the  Resolution.  An  Indian 
chief  asked  Captain  Cook,  at  his  table,  if  he  was  a 
Tata  Toa ;  which  means  a  fighting  man,  or  a  soldier, 
lieing  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  desired  to  see  his 
wounds.  Captain  Cook  held  out  his  right  hand,  which 
had  a  scar  upon  it,  dividing  the  thumb  from  the  finger, 
the  whole  length  of  the  metacarpal  bones.  The  In- 
dian, being  thus  convinced  of  his  being  a  Toa,  put 
the  same  question  to  another  gentleman  present,  but 
he  happened  to  have  none  of  those  distinguishing 
marks;  the  chief  then  said,  that  he  himself  was  a 
Toa,  and  shewed  the  scars  of  some  wounds  he  had 
received  in  battle.  Those  who  were  on  duty  at  the 
observatories,  were  disturbed,  durini?  the  night,  with 
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shrill  and  melancholy  sounds,  issuing  from  the  adja- 
c.iit  villages,  which  they  took  to  be  the  lamentations 
of  the  women.  Perhaps  tlie  quarrel  between  us  might 
have  tilled  their  minds  with  apprehension  for  the 
safety  of  their  husbands;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  their 
inuurnful  cries  struck  the  sentinels  with  unusual  awe 
anil  terror. 

'  To  widen  the  breach  between  us,  some  of  the  In- 
dians, in  the  night,  took  away  the  Discovery's  large 
cutter,  which  lay  swamped  at  the  buoy  of  one  of  her 
anchors :    they  had  carried  her  off  so  quietly  that  we 
did  not  miss  her  till  the  morning,  Sunday,  February 
the  14th.     Captain  Gierke  lost  no  time  in  waiting 
upon  Captain  Cook  to  acquaint  him  with   the  acci- 
dent :  he  returned  on  board,  with  orders  for  the  launch 
and  small  cutter,  to  go,  under  the  command  of  the 
second  lieutenant,  and  lie  off  the  east  point  of  the 
bay,  in  order  to  intercept  all  canoes  that  might  at- 
tempt to  get  out;    and,  if  he  found  it  necessary,  to 
Hre  upon  them.     At  the  same  time,  the  third  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Resolution,  with  the  launch  and  small 
cutter,  was  sent  on  the  same  service,  to  the  opposite 
point  of  the  bay ;    and  the  master  was  dispatched  in 
the  large  cutter,  in  pursuit  of  a  double  canoe,  already 
undfir  sail,  making  the  best  of  her  way  out  of  the 
harbour.     He  soon  came  up  with  her,  and  by  firing 
a  few  muskets,  drove  her  on  shore,  and  the  Indians 
left  her :    this  happened  to  be  the  canoe  of  Omea,  a 
man  who  bore  the  title  of  Orono.     He  was  on  board 
liiniself,  and  it  would   have  been  fortunate,  if  our 
people  had  secured  him,  for  his  person  was  held  as 
sacred  as  that  of  the  king.    During  this  time.  Captain 
Cook  was  preparing  to  go  ashore  himself,  at  the  town 
of  Kavaroah,  in  order  to  secure  the  person  of  Kario- 
poo,  before  he  should  have  time  to  withdraw  himself 
to  another  part  of  the  island,  out  of  our  reach.     This 
appeared  the  most  effectual  step  th«.\t  could  be  taken, 
on  the  present  occasion,  for  the  recovery  of  the  boat. 
It  was  the  measure  he  had  invariably  pursued,  in 
'siinilur  cases,  at  other  islands  in  these  seas,  and  it  had 
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always  been  attended  with  the  desired  success:  in 
fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  other  mode 
of  proceeding  on  these  emergencies,  likely  to  attain 
the  object  in  view ;  we  had  reason  to  suppose,  that 
the  king  and  his  attendants  had  fled  when  the  alarm 
was  first  given :  in  that  case,  it  was  Captain  Cook's 
intention  to  secure  the  large  canoes  which  were 
hauled  upon  the  beach.  He  left  the  ship  about  seven 
o'clock,  attended  by  the  lieutenant  of  marines,  a  Ser- 
jeant, corporal,  and  seven  private  men :  the  pinnace's 
crew  were  also  armed,  and  under  the  command  of 
Mr.  Roberts.  As  they  rowed  towards  the  shore.  Cap- 
tain Cook  ordered  the  launch  to  leave  her  station  at 
the  west  point  of  the  bay,  in  order  to  assist  his  own 
boat.  This  is  a  circumstance  v/orthy  of  notice ;  for 
it  clearly  shews,  that  be  was  not  unapprehensive  of 
meeting  with  resistance  from  the  natives,  or  unmind- 
ful of  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  safety  of 
himself  and  his  people.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that, 
from  the  appearance  of  things  just  at  that  time,  there 
was  not  one,  beside  himself,  who  judged  that  such 
precaution  was  absolutely  requisite :  so  little  did  his 
conduct,  on  the  occasion,  bear  the  marks  of  rashness, 
or  a  precipitate  self-confidence!  He  landed,  with  the 
marines,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town  of  Kavaroah : 
the  Indians  immediately  flocked  round,  as  usual,  and 
shewed  him  the  customary  marks  of  respect,  by  pros- 
trating themselves  before  him. — There  were  no  signs 
of  hostilities,  or  much  alarm  among  them.  Captain 
Cook,  however,  difl  not  seem  willing  to  trust  to  ap- 
pearances ;  but  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  marines,  and  to  have  them  kept  clear 
of  the  crowd.  He  first  inquired  for  the  king's  sons, 
two  yauths  who  were  much  attached  to  him,  and 
generally  his  companions  on  board.  Messengers  being 
sent  for  them,  they  soon  came  to  him,  and  informing 
him,  that  their  father  was  asleep,  at  a  house  not  far 
from  them,  he  accompanied  them  thither,  and  took 
the  marines  along  with  them.  As  he  passed  along, 
the  natives  every  where  prostrated  themselves  before 
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him,  and  seemed  to  have  lost  no  part  of  that  respect 
they  had  always  shewn  to  his  person.     He  was  jomed 
by  several  chiefs,  among  whom  was  Kanynah,  and 
his  brother  Koohowrooah.    They  kept  the  crowd  in 
order,  according  to  their  usual  custom :    and,  being 
ignorant  of  his  intention  in  coming  on  shore,  fre- 
quently asked  him,  if  he  wanted  any  hogs,  or  other 
provisions :  he  told  them  that  he  did  not,  and  that  his 
business  was  to  see  the  king.     When  he  arrived  at 
the  house,  he  ordered  some  of  the  Indians  to  go  in, 
and  inform  Kariopoo,  that  he  waited  without  to  speak 
with  him.    They  came  out  two  or  three  times,  and 
instead  of  returning  any  answer  from  the  king,  pre- 
sented some  pieces  of  red  cloth  to  him,  which  made 
Captain  Cook  suspect  that  he  was  not  in  the  house ; 
he  therefore  desired  the  lieutenant  of  marines  to  go 
in.    The  lieutenant  found  the  old  man  just  awaked 
from  sleep,  and  seemingly  alarmed  at  the  message; 
but  he  came  out  without  hesitation.     Captain  Cook 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  in  a  friendly  manner  asked 
him  to  go  on  board,  to  which  he  very  readily  con- 
sented.   Thus  far  matters  appeared  in  a  favourable 
train,  and  the  natives  did  not  seem  much  alarmed  or 
apprehensive  of  hostility  on  our  side ;   at  which  Cap- 
tail  Cook  expressed  himself  a  little  surprised,  saying, 
that  as  the  mhabitants  of  that  town  appeared  mno- 
cent  of  stealing  the  cutter,  he  should  not  molest  them, 
but  that  he  must  get  the  king  on  board.     Kariopoo 
sat  down  before  his  door,  and  wais  surrounded  by  a 
great  crowd:    Kanynah  and  his  brother  were  both 
very  active  in  keeping   order   among  them.      In  a 
little  time,  however,  the  Indians  were  observed  arming 
themselves  with  long  spears,  clubs,  and  daggers,  and 
putting  on  thick  mats,  which  they  use  as  armour. 
This  hostile  appearance  increased,  and  became  more 
alarming,  on  the  arrival  of  two  men  in  a  canoe  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  with  the  news  of  a  chief, 
railed  Kareemoo,  having  been  killed  by  one  of  the 
Discovery's  boats.     In  their  passage  across,  they  had 
also  delivered   this   account  to   each   of  the  ships. 
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Upon  that  information,  the  women,  who  were  sitting 
upon  the  beach  at  their  breakfasts,  and  conversing 
familiarly  with  our  people  in  the  boats,  retired,  and 
a  confused  murmur  spread  tlirough  the  crowd.  An 
old  priest  came  to  Captain  Cook,  w^th  a  cocoa-nut 
in  his  hand,  which  he  held  out  to  him  as  a  present, 
at  the  same  time  singing  very  loud.  He  was  often 
desired  to  be  silent,  but  in  vain :  he  continued  impor- 
tunate and  troublesome,  and  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  getting  rid  of  him  or  his  noise :  it  seemed  as  if  he 
meant  to  divert  their  attention  from  his  countrymen, 
who  were  growing  more  tumultuous,  and  arming 
themselves  in  every  quarter.  Captain  Cook,  being  at 
the  same  time  surrounded  by  a  great  crowd,  thought 
his  situation  rather  hazardous :  he  therefore  ordered 
the  lieutenant  of  marnes  to  march  his  small  party  to 
the  waterside,  where  the  boats  lay  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  shore :  the  Indians  readily  made  a  lane  for 
them  to  pass,  and  did  not  offer  to  interrupt  them. 
The  distance  they  had  to  go  might  be  about  fifty  or 
sixty  yards ;  Captain  Cook  followed,  having  hold  of 
Kariopoo's  hand,  who  accompanied  him  very  willingly : 
he  was  attended  by  his  wile,  two  sons,  and  several 
chiefs.  The  troublesome  old  priest  followed,  making 
the  same  savage  noise.  Keowa,  the  youngest  %n, 
went  directly  into  the  pinnace,  expecting  his  father 
to  follow:  but  just  as  he  arrived  at  the  waterside,  his 
wife  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  two  chiefs,  forced  him  to  sit  down  by  the 
side  of  a  double  canoe.  Captain  Cook  expostulated 
with  them,  but  to  no  purpose :  they  would  not  suffer 
the  king  to  proceed,  telling  him,  that  he  would  be 
put  to  death  if  he  went  on  board  the  sliip.  Kariopoo, 
whose  conduct  seemed  entirely  resigned  to  the  will 
of  others,  hung  down  his  head,  and  appeared  much 
distressed. 

*  W  hile  the  king  was  in  this  situation,  a  chief,  well 
known  to  us,  of  the  name  of  Coho,  was  observed  lurk- 
ing near,  with  an  iron  dagger,  partly  concealed  under 
his  cloak,  seemingly  with  the  intention  of  stabbing 
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Captain  Cook,  or  the  lieutenant  of  marines.  The  latter 
proposed  to  fire  at  him,  but  Captain  Cook  would  not 
permit  it.  Coho  closing  upon  them,  obliged  the  officer 
to  strike  him  with  his  piece,  which  made  him  retire. 
Another  Indian  laid  hold  of  the  sergeant's  musket,  and 
endeavoured  to  wrench  it  from  him,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  lieutenant's  making  a  blow  at  him.  Captain 
Cook,  seeing  the  tumult  increase,  and  the  Indians 
growing  more  daring  and  resolute,  observed,  that  if 
he  were  to  take  the  king  off  by  force,  he  could  not  do 
it  without  sacrificing  the  lives  of  many  of  his  people. 
He  then  paused  a  little,  and  was  on  the  point  oi  giving 
his  orders  to  re-embark,  when  a  man  threw  a  stone  at 
him ;  which  he  returned  with  a  discharge  of  small 
shot  (with  which  one  barrel  of  his  double  piece  was 
loaded).  The  man,  having  a  thick  mat  before  him, 
received  little  or  no  hurt :  he  brandished  his  spear, 
and  threatened  to  dart  it  at  Captain  Cook,  who  being 
still  unwilling  to  take  away  his  lire,  instead  of  firing 
with  ball,  knocked  him  down  with  his  musket.  He 
expostulated  strongly  with  the  most  forward  of  the 
crowd,  upon  their  turbulent  behaviour.  He  had  given 
up  all  thoughts  of  getting  the  king  on  board,  as  it  ap- 
p^ed  impracticable ;  and  his  care  was  then  only  to 
aflR>n  the  defensive,  and  to  secure  a  safe  embarkation 
for  his  small  party,  which  was  closely  pressed  by  a 
body  of  several  thousand  people.  Keowa,  the  king's 
son,  who  was  in  the  pinnace,  being  alarmed  on  hearing 
the  first  firing,  was,  at  his  own  entreaty,  put  on  shore 
again ;  for  even  at  that  time  Mr,  Roberts,  who  com- 
manded her,  did  not  apprehend  that  Captain  Cook's 
person  was  in  any  danger :  otherwise  he  would  have 
detained  the  prince,  which,  no  doubt,  would  have  been 
a  great  check  on  the  I  ndians.  One  man  was  observed, 
behind  a  double  canoe,  in  the  action  of  darting  his 
spear  at  Captain  Cook,  who  was  forced  to  fire  at  him 
in  his  own  defencoi,  but  happened  to  kill  another  close 
to  him,  equally  forward  in  the  tumult :  the  serjeant 
observing  that  he  had  missed  the  man  he  aimed  at, 
received  orders  to  fire  at  him,  which  he  did,  and  killed 
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him.  By  this  time,  the  impetuosity  of  the  Indians 
was  somewhat  repressed ;  they  fell  baclc  in  a  body,  and 
seemed  staggered ;  but  being  pushed  on  by  those  be- 
hind, they  returned  to  the  charge,  and  poured  a  volley 
of  stones  among  the  marines,  who,  without  waiting  for 
orders,  returned  it  with  a  general  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry, which  was  instantly  followed  by  a  fire  from  the 
boats.  At  this  Captain  Cook  was  heard  to  express  his 
astonishment :  he  waved  his  hand  to  the  boats,  called 
to  them  to  cease  firing,  and  to  come  nearer  in  to  receive 
the  marines.  Mr.  Roberts  immediately  brought  the 
pinnace  as  close  to  the  shore  as  he  could,  without 
grounding,  notwithstanding  the  showers  of  stones  that 

fell  among  the  people :  but ,  the  lieutenant, 

who  commanded  in  the  launch,  instead  of  pulling  in  to 
the  assistance  of  Captain  Cook,  withdrew  his  boat  far- 
ther oif,  at  the  moment  that  everything  seem^  to  have 
depended  upon  the  timely  exertions  of  those  in  the 
boats.  By  his  own  account,  he  mistook  the  signal : 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  this  circumstance  appears  to 
me,  to  have  decided  the  fatal  turn  of  the  affair,  and  to 
have  removed  every  chance  which  remained  with  Cap- 
tain Cook,  of  escaping  with  his  life.  The  business  of 
saving  the  marines  out  of  the  water,  in  consequenc^i^f 
that,  fell  altogether  upon  the  pinnace ;  which  theKVy 
became  so  much  crowded,  that  the  crew  were,  in  a 
great  measure,  prevented  from  using  their  fire-arms, 
or  giving  what  assistance  they  otherwise  might  have 
done,  to  Captain  Cook ;  so  that  he  seems,  at  the  most 
critical  point  of  time,  to  have  wanted  the  assistance  of 
both  boats,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  launch.  F^  , 
notwithstanding  that  they  kept  up  a  fire  on  the  crowd, 
from  the  situation  to  which  tney  removed  in  that  boat, 
the  fatal  confusioiuwhich  ensued  on  her  being  with- 
drawn, to  say  the  least  of  it,  must  have  prevented  the 
full  eflfect  that  the  prompt  co-operation  of  the  two  boats, 
according  to  Captain  Cook's  orders,  must  have  had, 
towards  the  preservation  of  himself  and  his  people.* 

♦  I  have  been  informed  on  the  best  authority,  that  in  the  opi- 
nion ot  C'ai>tdin  Philii)!>,  who  coinniauded  ttie  mariues,  and 
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At  that  time,  it  was  to  the  boats  alone  that  Captain 
Cook  had  to  look  for  his  safety ;  for,  when  the  marines 
had  fired,  the  Indians  rushed  among  them,  and  forced 
them  into  the  water,  where  four  of  them  were  killed : 
their  lieutenant  was  wounded,  but  fortunately  escaped, 
and  was  taken  up  by  the  pinnace.  Captain  Cook  was 
then  the  only  one  remainmg  on  the  rock :  he  was  ob- 
served making  for  the  pinnace,  holding  his  left  hand 
against  the  back  of  his  head,  to  guard  it  from  the 
stones,  and  carrying  his  musket  under  the  other  arm. 
An  Indian  was  seen  following  him,  but  with  caution 
and  timidity ;  for  he  stopped  once  or  twice,  as  if  un- 
determined to  proceed.  At  last  he  advanced  upon 
him  unawares,  and  with  a  large  club,  or  common 
stake,  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
tlien  precipitately  retreated.  The  stroke  seemed  to 
have  stunned  Captain  Cook:  he  staggered  a  few 
paces,  then  fell  on  his  hand  and  one  knee,  and  dropped 
his  musket.  As  he  was  rising,  and  before  he  could 
recover  his  feet,  another  Indian  stabbed  him  in  the  back 
of  the  neck  with  an  iron  dagger.  He  then  fell  into  a 
bit  of  water  about  knee  deep,  where  others  crowded 
upon  him,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  him  under :  but 
jiuiggling  very  strongly  with  them,  he  got  his  head 
\fi  and  casting  his  look  towards  the  pinnace,  seemed 
to  solicit  assistance.  Though  the  boat  was  not  above 
five  or  six  yards  distant  from  him,  yet  from  the  crowd- 
ed and  confused  state  of  the  crew,  it  seems,  it  was  not 
in  their  power  to  save  him.  The  Indians  got  him 
under  again,  but  in  deeper  water :  he  was,  however, 
able  to  get  his  head  up  once  more,  and  being  almost 
spent  in  the  struggle,  he  naturally  turned  to  the  rock, 
and  was  endeavouring  to  support  himself  by  it,  when 
a  savage  gave  him  a  blow  with  a  club,  and  he  was  seen 
alive  no  more.  They  hauled  him  up  lifeless  on  the 
rocks,  where  they  seemed  to  take  a  savage  pleasure 
in  usmg  every  barbarity  to  his  dead  body,  snatching 

whosp  judgment  must  be  of  the  greatest  weight,  it  is  extremely 
<ii)uhtful  whftht'r  any  thing  couui  successfully  have  been  done 
to  preserve  the  life  of  Captain  Cook,  even  it  no  mistake  had 
heeu  committed  ou  the  part  of  the  launch. 
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the  daggers  out  of  each  other's  hands,  to  have  the  hor- 
rid satisfaction  of  piercing  the  fallen  victim  of  their 
barbarous  rage. 

*  I  need  make  no  reflection  on  the  great  loss  we  suf- 
fered on  this  occasion,  or  attempt  to  describe  what 
we  felt.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  no  man  was  ever 
more  beloved  or  admired :  and  it  is  truly  painful  to 
reflect,  that  he  seems  to  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  merely 
for  want  of  being  properly  supported ;  a  fate,  singu- 
larly to  be  lamented,  as  having  fallen  to  his  lot,  who 
had  ever  been  conspicuous  for  his  care  of  those  under 
his  command,  and  who  seemed,  to  the  last,  to  pay  as 
much  attention  to  their  preservation,  as  to  that  of  his 
own  life. 

'  If  any  thing  could  have  added  to  the  shame  and 
indignation  universally  felt  on  this  occasion,  it  was  to 
find,  that  his  remains  had  been  deserted,  and  left  ex- 
posed on  the  beach,  although  they  might  have  been 
brought  off.  It  appears,  from  the  information  of  four 
or  five  midshipmen,  who  arrived  on  the  spot  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  fatal  business,  that  the  beach  was 
then  almost  entirely  deserted  by  the  Indians,  who  at 
length  had  given  way  to  the  fire  of  the  boats,  and  dis- 
persed through  the  town :  so  that  there  seemed  j^ 
great  obstacle  to  prevent  the  recovery  of  Cap^S 
Cook's  bodv ;  but  the  lieutenant  returned  on  board 
without  making  the  attempt.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  longer  on  this  painful  subject,  and  to  relate  the 
complaints  and  censures  that  fell  on  the  conduct  of 
the  lieutenant.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
they  were  so  loud  as  to  oblige  Captain  Clerke  publicly 
to  notice  them,  and  to  take  the  depositions  of  his  accu- 
sers down  in  writing.  The  captain's  bad  state  of  health 
and  approaching  dissolution,  it  is  supposed,  induced  him 
to  destroy  these  papers  a  short  time  before  his  death. 

'  It  is  a  painful  task  to  be  obliged  to  notice  circum- 
stances which  seem  to  reflect  upon  the  character  of 
any  man.  A  strict  regard  to  truth,  however,  com- 
pelled me  to  the  insertion  of  these  facts,  which  I  have 
offered  merely  as  facts,  without  presuming  to  connect 
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with  them  any  comment  of  my  own :  esteeming  it  the 
part  of  a  faithful  historian,  "  to  extenuate  nothing,  nor 
set  down  aught  in  malice.*' 

*  The  fatal  accident  happened  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the   morning,    about  an   hour   after   Captain  Cook 
landed.     It  did  not  seem  that  the  king,  or  his  sons, 
were  witnesses  to  it:    but  it  is  supposed,  that  they 
withdrew  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult.     The  principal 
actors  were  the  other  chiefs,  many  of  them  the  king's 
relations  and  attendants ;  the  man  who  stabbed  him 
with  the  dagger  was  called  Nooah.     I  happened  to  be 
the  only  one  who  recollected  his  person,  from  having 
on  a  former  occasion  mentioned  his  nan^e  in  the  jour- 
nal I  kept.     I  was  induced  to  take  particular  notice 
of  him,  more  fi\om  his  personal  appearance  than  any 
other  consideration,  though  he  was  of  high  rank,  and 
a  near  relation  of  the  kiag:   he  was  stout  and  tall, 
with  a  fierce  look  and  demeanour,  and  one  who  united 
in  his  figure  the  two  qualities  of  strength  and  agility, 
in  a  greater  degree  than  ever  I  remembered  to  have 
seen  before  in  any  other  man.     His  age  might  be 
about  thirty,  and  by  the  white  scurf  on  his  skin,  and 
his  sore  eyes,  he  appeared  to  be  a  hard  drinker  of 
kava.     He  was  a  constant  companion  of  the  king,  with 
whfti  I  first  saw  him,  when  he  paid  a  visit  to  Captain 
Gierke.    The  chief  who  first  struck  Captain  Cook  with 
the  club,  was  called  Karimano,  craha,  but  I  did  not 
know  him  by  his  name.    These  circumstances  I  learned 
of  honest  Kaireekea,  the  priest;  who  added,  that  they 
were  both  held  in  great  esteem  on  account  of  that 
action:    neither  of   them   came   near  us  afterward. 
When  the  boats  left  the  shore,  the  Indians  carried 
away  the  dead  body  of  Captain  Cook  and  those  of  the 
marines,  to  the  rising  ground,  at  the  back  of  the  town, 
where  we  could  plainly  see  them  with  our  glasses 
from  the  ships. 

'  I'his  most  mefancholy  accident  appears  to  have 
heen  altogether  unexpected  and  unforeseen,  as  well 
on  the  part  of  the  natives  as  ourselves.  I  never  saw 
butRcient  reason  to  induce  me  to  believe,  that  there 
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was  any  thing  of  design,  or  a  preconcerted  plan  on 
their  side,  or  that  they  purposely  sought  to  quarrel 
with  us :  thieving,  which  gave  rise  to  the  whole,  they 
were  equally  guilty  of  in  our  first  and  second  visits. 
It  was  the  cause  of  every  misunderstanding  that  hap- 
pened between  us :  their  petty  thefts  were  generally 
overlooked,  but  sometimes  slightly  punished:  the 
boat,  which  they  at  last  ventured  to  take  away,  was 
an  object  of  no  small  magnitude  to  people  in  our  situa- 
tion, who  could  not  possibly  replace  her,  and  therefore 
not  slightly  to  be  given  up.  We  had  no  other  chance 
of  recovering  her,  but  by  getting  the  person  of  the 
king  into  our  possession:  on  our  attempting  to  do 
that,  the  natives  became  alarmed  for  his  safety,  and 
naturally  opposed  those  whom  they  deemed  his  ene- 
mies. In  the  sudden  conflict  that  ensued,  we  had  the 
unspeakable  misfortune  of  losing  our  excellent  com- 
mander, in  the  manner  already  related.  It  is  in  this 
light  the  affair  has  always  appeared  to  me,  as  entirely 
accidental,  and  not  in  the  least  owing  to  any  previous 
offence  received,  or  jealousy  of  our  second  visit  enter- 
tained by  the  natives. 

*  Pareah  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  instru- 
ment in  bringing  about  this  fatal  disaster.  We  le£uped 
afterward,  that  it  was  he  who  had  employed  some 
people  to  steal  the  boat :  the  king  did  not  seem  to  be 
privy  to  it,  or  even  apprized  of  what  had  happened, 
till  Captain  Cook  landed. 

*  It  was  generally  remarked,  that,  at  first,  the  In- 
dians shewed  great  resolution  in  facing  our  fire-arms ; 
but  it  was  entirely  owing  to  ignorance  of  their  effect. 
They  thought  that  their  thick  mats  would  defend  them 
from  a  ball  as  well  as  from  a  stone ;  but  being  soon 
convinced  of  their  error,  yet  still  at  a  loss  to  account 
how  such  execution  was  done  among  them,  they  had 
recourse  to  a  stratagem,  which,  though  it  answered 
no  other  purpose,  served  to  shew  their  ingenuity  and 
quickness  of  invention.  Observing  the  flashes  of  the 
muskets,  they  natur?'^y  concluded,  that  water  would 
counteract  tfieir  eflfect,  and  therefore,  very  sagaciously 
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dipped  their  mats,  or  armour,  in  the  sea,  just  as  they 
came  on  to  face  our  people :  but  finding  this  last  re- 
source to  fail  them,  they  soon  dispersed,  and  left  the 
beach  entirely  clear.  It  was  an  object  they  never 
neglected,  even  at  the  greatest  hazard,  to  carry  off 
their  slain ;  a  custom,  probably  owing  to  the  barbarity 
witii  which  they  treat  the  dead  body  of  an  enemy,  and 
the  trophies  they  make  of  his  bones.' 

In  consequence  of  this  barbarity  of  disposition,  the 
whole  remains  of  Captain  Cook  could  not  be  recovered. 
For,  though  every  exertion  was  made  for  that  purpose ; 
though  negotiations  and  threatenings  were  alternately 
employed,  little  more  than  the  principal  part  of  his 
bones  (and  that  with  great  difficulty)  could  be  pio- 
cured.  By  the  possession  of  them,  our  navigators 
were  enabled  to  perform  the  last  offices  to  their  emi- 
nent and  unfortunate  commander.  The  bones,  having 
been  put  into  a  coffin,  and  the  service  being  read  over 
them,  were  committed  to  the  deep,  on  the  21st,  with 
the  usual  military  honours.  What  were  the  feelings 
of  the  companies  of  both  the  ships,  on  this  occasion, 
must  be  left  to  the  world  to  conceive ;  for  those  who 
were  present,  know,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any 
pea  to  express  them. 

A  promotion  of  officers  followed  the  decease  of 
Captain  Cook.  Captain  Clerke  having  succeeded  of 
course  to  the  command  of  the  expedition,  removed 
on  board  the  Resolution.  By  him  Mr.  Gore  was 
appointed  captain  of  the  Discovery,  and  the  rest  of 
the  lieutenants  obtained  an  addition  of  rank,  in  their 
proper  order.  Mr.  Harvey,  a  midshipman,  who  had 
been  in  the  last  as  well  as  the  present  voyage,  was 
promoted  to  the  vacant  lieutenancy. 

Not  long  after  Captain  Cook's  death,  an  event  oc- 
curred in  Europe,  which  had  a  particular  relation  to 
the  voyage  of  our  navigator,  and  which  was  so  honour- 
able to  himself,  and  to  the  great  nation  from  whom  it 
proceeded,  that  it  is  no  small  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able 
to  lay  the  transaction  somewhat  at  large  before  my 
readers.     What  1   refer  to  is,  the  letter  which  was 
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issued,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1779,  by  Mr.  Sartine, 
secretary  of  the  marine  department  at  J^aris,  and  sent 
to  all  the  commanders  of  French  ships.     The  rescript 
was  as  follows:  *  Captain  Cook,  who  sailed  from  IMy- 
mouth  in  July,  1776,  on  board  the   Resolution,  in 
company   with   the    Discovery,   Captain  Clerke,   in 
order  to  mal.c  some  discoveries  on  the  coasts,  islands, 
and  seas  of  Japan  and  California,  being  on  the  point 
of  returning  to  Europe ;    and  such  discoveries  being 
of  general  utility  to  all  nations,  it  is  the  king's  plea- 
sure, that  Captain  Cook  shall  be  treated  as  a  com- 
mander of  a  neutral  and  allied  power,  and  that  all 
captains  of  armed  vessels,  &c.  who  may  meet  that 
famous  navigator,  shall  make  him  acquainted  with  the 
king's  orders  on  this  behalf,  but,  at  th*^  same  time,  let 
him  know,  that  on  his  part  he  must  refrain  from  hos- 
tilities.'    By  the  Marquis  of  Condorcet  we  are  in- 
formed, that  this  measure  originated  in  the  liberal  and 
enlightened  mind  of  that  excellent  citizen  and  states- 
man, M.  Turgot.     *\Vhen  war,'  says  the  marquis, 
'was declared  between  France  and  England, M. Tur- 
got saw  how  honourable  it  would  be  to  the  FVench 
nation,  that  the  vessel  ot  Captain  Cook  should  be 
treated  with  respect  at  sea.     He  composed  a  memo- 
rial, in  which  he  proved,  that  honour,  reason,  and 
even  interest,  dictated  this  art  of  respect  for  humanity ; 
and  it  was  in  consequence  ot  this  memorial,  the  author 
of  which  was  unknown  during  his  life,  that  an  order 
was  given  not  to  treat  as  an  enemy  the  common  bene- 
factor of  every  European  nation.' 

Whilst  great  praise  is  due  to  M.  Turgot,  for  having 
suggested  the  adoption  of  a  measure  which  hath  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  reputation  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  first 
thought  of  such  a  plan  of  conduct  was  probably 
owing  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.  Thus  much,  at 
least,  is  certain,  that  this  eminent  philosopher,  when 
ambassador  at  Paris  from  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, preceded  the  court  of  France  in  issuing  a  similar 
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requisition ;  a  copy  of  which  cannot  fail  of  being  ac- 
ceptable to  the  reader. 
'To  all  Captains  and  Commanders  of  armed  Ships 

acting  by  Commission  from  the  Congress  of  the 

United  States  of  America,  now  in  war  with  Great 

Britain. 
*  Gentlemen, 

*  A  ship  having  been  fitted  out  from  England  before 
the  commencement  of  this  war,  to  make  discoveries  of 
new  countries  in  unknown  seas,  under  the  conduct  of 
that  most  celebrated  navigator  and  discoverer.  Cap- 
tain Cook ;  an  undertaking  truly  laudable  in  itself,  as 
the  increase  of  geographical  knowledge  facilitates  the 
communication  between  distant  nations,  in  the  ex- 
change of  useful  products  and  manufactures,  and  the 
extension  of  arts,  whereby  the  common  enjoyments 
of  human  life  are  multiplied  and  augmented,  and 
science  of  other  kinds  increased,  to  the  benefit  of 
mankind  in  general — This  is  therefore  most  earnestly 
to  recommend  to  every  one  of  you,  that  in  case  the 
said  ship,  which  is  now  expected  to  be  soon  in  the 
European  seas  on  her  return,  should  happen  to  fall 
into  your  hands,  you  would  not  consider  her  as  an 
enemy,  nor  suffer  any  plunder  to  be  made  of  the  effects 
contained  in  her,  nor  obstruct  her  immediate  return 
to  England,  by  detaining  her,  or  sending  her  into  any 
other  part  of  Europe,  or  to  America ;  but  that  you 
would  treat  the  said  Captain  Cook  and  his  people 
with  all  civility  and  kindness,  affording  them,  as  com- 
mon friends  to  mankind,  all  the  assistance  in  your 
power,  which  they  may  happen  to  stand  in  need  of. 
In  so  doing  you  will  not  only  gratify  the  generosity 
of  your  own  dispositions,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of 
your  obtaining  the  approbation  of  the  Congress,  and 
your  other  American  owners. 

*  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 
'  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

B.  Franklin, 
'Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  at  the  Court  of  France. 

At  Passy,  near  Paris,  this  10th  day  ot  March,  1779.' 
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It  is  observable  that,  as  Dr.  Franklin  acted  on  his 
own  authority,  he  could  only  earnestly  recommend  lo 
the  commanders  of  American  armed  vessels  not  to  con- 
sider Captain  Cook  as  an  enemy  ;  and  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  that  he  mentions  no  more  than  one  shij); 
Captain  Clerke  not  being  noticed  in  the  requisition. 
In  the  confidence  which  the  doctor  expressed,  with  re- 
spect to  the  approbation  of  Congress,  he  happened  to  be 
mistaken.  As  the  members  of  that  assembly,  at  Iciist 
with  regard  to  the  greater  part  of  them,  were,  not  pos- 
sessed of  minds  e(]ually  enlightened  with  that  of  their 
ambassador,  he  was  not  supported  by  his  masters  in 
this  noble  act  of  humanity,  of  love  to  science,  and  ut 
liberal  policy.  The  orders  he  had  given  were  instantly 
reversed ;  and  it  was  directed  by  Congress,  that  espe- 
cial care  should  be  taken  to  seize  Captain  Cook,  if  an 
opportunity  of  doing  it  occurred.  All  this  preceeded 
from  a  false  notion,  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the 
United  States  for  the  English  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
the  opposite  coast  of  America. 

The  conduct  of  the  court  oi  Spain  was  regulated  hy 
similar  principles  of  jealousy.  It  was  apprehended  by 
that  court,  that  there  was  reason  to  be  cautious  ot 
granting,  tou  easily,  an  indulgence  to  Captain  Cook ; 
since  it  was  not  certain  what  mischiefs  might  ensue  to 
the  Spaniards  from  a  northern  passage  to  their  Ame- 
rican dominions.  M.  de  Belluga,  a  Spanish  gentleman 
and  officer,  of  a  liberal  and  philosophical  turn  of 
mind,  and  who  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  Count  of 
Florida  Blanca,  and  M.  d'Almodaver,  to  grant  an 
order  of  protection  to  the  Resolution  and  Discovery ; 
and  he  flattered  himself,  that  the  ministers  of  the  King 
of  Spain  would  be  prevailed  upon  to  prefer  the  cause 
of  science  to  the  partial  views  of  interest:  but  the 
Spanish  government  was  not  capable  of  rising  to  so 
enlarged  and  magnanimous  a  plan  of  policy.  To  the 
French  nation  alone,  therefore,  was  reserved  the  ho- 
nour of  setting  an  example  of  wisdom  and  humanity, 
which,  I  trust,  will  not  hereafter  be  so  uncommon  in 
the  history  of  mankind* 
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Character  of  Captain  Cook. — F.flTects  of  his  Voyages.-yTesti- 
monies  of  Applause. — ('oinineniorutions  of  his  Seiviceii  — 
Kegard  paid  to  his  Family. — Conclusion. 

KuoM  the  relation  that  has  been  given  of  Captain 
Cook's  course  of  life,  and  of  the  important  events  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  my  readers  cannot  be  stran- 
gers to  his  general  character.  This,  therefore,  might 
he  left  to  be  collected  from  his  actions,  which  are 
tiie  best  exhibitions  of  the  great  qualities  of  his  mind. 
But,  perhaps,  were  I  not  to  endeavour  to  aflfbrd  a 
summary  view  of  him  in  these  respects,  I  might  be 
thought  to  fail  in  that  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  pub- 
lic on  the  present  occasion. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied,  that  genius  belonged 
to  Captain  Cook  in  an  eminent  degree.  By  genius,  I 
do  not  here  understand  imagination  merely,  or  that 
power  of  culling  the  flowers  of  fancy  which  poetry, 
delights  in;  but  an  inventive  mind;  a  mind  full  of 
resources;  and,  which,  by  its  own  native  vigour,  can 
suggest  noble  objects  of  pursuit  and  the  most  effectual 
methods  of  attaining  them.  This  faculty  was  pos- 
sessed by  our  navigator  in  its  full  energy,  as  is  evident 
from  the  uncommon  sagacity  and  penetration  which 
he  discovered  in  a  vast  variety  of  critical  and  difficult 
situations. 

J'o  genius  Captain  Cook  added  application,  without 
which  nothing  very  valuable  or  permanent  can  be  ac- 
complished, even  by  the  brightest  capacity.  For  an 
unremitting  attention  to  whatever  related  to  his  pro- 
fession, he  was  distinguished  in  early  life.  In  every 
affair  that  was  undertaken  by  him,  his  assiduity  was 

*  The  particulars  of  the  voyage,  after  the  death  of  Captain 
Cook,  of  which  it  did  not  fall  under  Dr.  kippis's  plan  to  give 
a  uarrative,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
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without  interruption,  and  without  abatement.  W  here- 
ever  he  came,  he  suffered  nothing,  which  was  fit  for  a 
seaman  to  know  or  to  practise,  to  pass  unnoticed,  or 
to  escape  his  diligence. 

The  genius  and  application  of  Captain  Cook  were 
followed  by  a  large  extent  of  knowledge ;  a  knowledge 
which,  besides  a  consummate  acquaintance  with  navi- 
gation, comprehended  a  number  of  other  sciences.  1  n 
this  respect  the  ardour  of  his  mind  rose  above  the 
disadvantages  of  a  very  confined  education.  His  pro- 
gress in  the  different  branches  of  the  mathematics,  and 
particularly  in  astronomy,  became  so  eminent,  that,  at 
length,  he  was  able  to  take  the  lead  in  making  the 
necessary  observations  of  this  kind,  in  the  course  of 
his  voyages.  He  attained  likewise  to  such  a  degree  ot 
proficiency  in  general  learning,  and  the  art  of  com- 
position, as  to  be  able  to  express  himself  with  a  manly 
clearness  and  propriety,  and  to  become  respectable  as 
the  narrator,  as  well  as  the  performer,  of  great  actions. 

Another  thing,  strikingly  conspicuous  in  Captain 
Cook,  was  the  perseverance  with  which  he  pursued 
the  noble  objects  to  which  his  life  was  devoted.  This, 
indeed,  was  a  most  distinguished  feature  in  his  cha- 
racter: in  this  he  scarcely  ever  had  an  equal,  and 
never  a  superior.  Nothing  could  divert  him  from  the 
points  he  aimed  at ;  and  he  persisted  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  them,  through  diificulties  and  obstructions, 
which  would  have  deterred  minds  of  very  considerable 
strength  and  firmness. 

What  enabled  him  to  persevere  in  all  his  mighty 
undertakings  was  the  invincible  fortitude  of  his  spirits. 
Of  this,  instances  without  number  occur  in  the  ac- 
counts of  his  expeditions;  two  of  which  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  recalling  to  the  attention  of  my  readers. 
The  first  is,  the  undaunted  magnanimity  with  which 
he  prosecuted  his  discoveries  along  the  whole  south- 
east coast  of  New  Holland.  Surrounded  as  he  was 
with  the  greatest  possible  dangers,  arising  from  the 
perpetual  succession  of  rocks,  shoal  "•,  and  breakers,  and 
having  a  ship  that  was  almost  shaken  to  pieces  by  re- 
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peated  perils,  his  vigorous  mind  had  a  regard  to 
nothing  but  what  he  thought  was  required  of  him  by 
his  duty  to  the  public.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  find,  in 
tlie  history  of  navigation,  a  parallel  example  of  cou- 
rageous exertion.  The  other  circumstance  I  would 
refer  to,  is  the  boldness  with  which,  in  his  second  voy- 
age after  he  left  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  pushed 
forward  into  unknown  seas,  and  penetrated  through 
innumerable  mountains  and  islands  of  ice,  in  the  search 
of  a  southern  continent.  It  was  like  launching  into 
chaos:  all  was  obscurity,  all  was  darkness  before 
him ;  and  no  event  can  be  compared  with  it,  except- 
ing the  sailing  of  JMagelhaens,  from  the  straits  which 
bear  his  name  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  fortitude  of  Captain  Cook,  being  founded  upon 
reason,  and  not  upon  instinct,  was  not  an  impetuous 
valour,  but  accompanied  with  complete  self-possession. 
He  was  master  of  himself  on  every  trying  occasion, 
and  seemed  to  be  the  more  calm  aid  collected,  the 
greater  was  the  exigence  of  the  case.  In  the  most 
perilous  situations,  when  our  commander  had  given 
the  proper  directions  concerning  what  was  to  be  done 
while  he  went  to  rest,  he  could  sleep,  during  the  hours 
he  had  allotted  to  himself,  with  perfect  composure  and 
soundness.  Nothing  could  be  a  surer  indication  of  an 
elevated  mind ;  of  a  mind  that  was  entirely  satisfied 
with  itself,  and  the  measures  it  had  taken. 

To  all  these  great  qualities  Captain  Cook  added  the 
most  amiable  virtues.  That  it  was  impossible  for  any 
one  to  excel  him  in  humanity,  is  apparent  from  his 
treatment  of  his  men  through  all  his  voyages,  and 
from  his  behaviour  to  the  natives  of  the  countries 
which  were  discovered  by  him.  The  health,  the  con- 
venience, and,  as  far  as  it  could  be  admitted,  the  en- 
joyment of  the  seamen,  were  the  constant  obj'^cts  of 
his  attention ;  and  he  was  anxiously  solicitous  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several 
islands  and  places  which  he  visited.  With  regard  to 
their  thieveries,  he  candidly  apologized  for,  and  over- 
looked many  oflfences  which  others  would  have  sharply 
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punished  ;  and  wht;n  he  was  laid  under  an  indispensa- 
bJe  necessity  of  proceeding  to  any  acts  of  severity,  he 
never  exerted  them  without  feeling  much  reluctance 
and  concern. 

In  the  private  relations  of  life,  Captain  Cook  was 
entitled  to  high  commentlation.  lie  was  excellent  as 
a  husband  and  a  father,  and  sincere  and  steady  in  his 
friendships :  and  to  this  it  may  be  added,  that  he  pos- 
sessed that  general  sobriety  and  virtue  of  character, 
which  will  always  be  found  to  constitute  the  best  se- 
curity and  ornament  of  every  other  moral  qualification. 

\Vith  the  greatest  benevolence  aiid  humanity  of  dis- 
position. Captain  Cook  was  occasionally  subject  to  a 
hastiness  of  temper.  This,  which  has  been  exag- 
gerated by  the  few  (and  they  are  indeed  few)  wiio 
are  unfavourable  to  his  memory,  is  acknowledged  by 
his  friends.  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Captain  King 
and  Mr.  Samwell,  in  their  delineations  of  his  charac- 
ter. ]\Ir.  llayley,  in  one  of  his  poems,  calls  him  the 
7nUd  Cook;  but,  perhaps,  that  is  not  the  happiest 
epithet  which  could  have  been  applied  to  him.  i\iere 
mildness  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  the  most  pro- 
minent and  distinctive  feature  in  the  mind  of  a  man, 
whose  powers  of  understanding  and  of  action  were  so 
strong  and  elevated,  who  had  such  immense  dillicultics 
to  struggle  with,  and  who  must  frequently  have  been 
called  to  the  firmest  exertions  of  authority  and  com- 
mand. 

Lastly,  Captain  Cook  was  distinguished  by  a  pro- 
perty which  is  almost  universally  the  concomitant  of 
truly  great  men,  and  that  is,  a  simplichy  of  manneis. 
In  conversation  he  was  unaffected  and  unassuming; 
rather  backward  in  pushing  discourse ;  but  oblignig 
and  conmiunicative  in  his  answers  to  those  who  ad- 
dressed him  for  the  purposes  of  information.  It  w;  s 
not  possible  that,  in  a  mind  constituted  like  his,  sucli 
a  paltry  quality  as  vanity  could  hnd  an  existence. 

In  this  imperfect  delineation  of  Captain  C'ook'b 
character,  I  have  spoken  of  him  in  a  manner  ulmli 
is  fully  justified  by  the  whole  course  of  his  life  luid 
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actions,  and  which  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  senti- 
ments of  those  who  were  the  most  nearly  connected 
with  him  in  the  habits  of  intimacy  and  friendship. 
'J'lie  pictures  which  some  of  them  have  drawn  of  him, 
though  they  have  already  been  presented  to  the  public, 
cannot  here  with  propriety  be  omitted.  Captain  King 
h;is  expressed  himself  concerning  him  in  the  follow- 
ing terms :  '  The  constitution  of  his  body  was  robust, 
inured  to  labour,  and  capable  of  undergoing  the  se- 
verest hardships.  His  stomach  bore,  without  diffi- 
culty, the  coarsest  and  most  ungrateful  food : — Great 
was  the  indifference  with  which  he  submitted  to  every 
kind  of  self-denial.  The  (qualities  of  his  mind  were 
of  the  same  hardy  vigorous  kind  with  those  of  his 
body.  His  understanding  was  strong  and  perspica- 
cious. His  judgment,  in  whatever  related  to  the 
services  he  was  engaged  in,  quick  and  sure.  His  de- 
signs were  bold  and  manly ;  and  both  in  the  concep- 
tion, and  in  the  mode  of  execution,  bore  evident 
marks  of  a  great  original  genius.  His  courage  was 
cool  and  determined,  and  accompanied  with  an  admi- 
rable presence  of  mind  in  the  moment  of  danger. 
His  temper  might  perhaps  have  been  justly  blamed, 
as  subject  to  hastiness  and  passion,  had  not  these 
been  disarmed  by  a  disposition  the  most  benevolent 
and  humane. 

'  Such  were  the  outlines  of  Captain  Cook's  charac- 
ter; but  its  most  distinguishing  feature  was  that  unre- 
mitting perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object, 
which  was  not  only  superior  to  the  opposition  of  dan- 
gers, and  the  pressure  of  hardships,  but  even  exempt 
from  the  want  of  ordinary  relaxation.  During  the 
long  and  tedious  voyages  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
his  eagerness  and  activity  were  never  in  the  least 
abated.  No  incidental  temptation  could  detain  him 
for  a  moment:  even  those  intervals  of  recreation,  which 
sometimes  unavoidably  occurred,  and  were  looked  for 
by  us  with  a  longing,  that  persons  who  have  experi- 
enced the  fatigues  of  service  will  readily  excuse,  were 
submitted  to  by  him  with  a  certain  impatience,  when- 
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ever  they  could  not  be  employed  in  making  a  farther  pro- 
vision for  the  more  effectual  prosecution  of  his  designs/ 
*  The  character  of  Captain  Cook/ says  Mr.  Samwell, 
*  will  be  best  exemplified  by  the  services  he  has  per- 
formed, which  are  universally  known,  and  have  rank- 
ed his  name  above  that  of  any  navigator  of  ancient  or 
of  modern  times.  Nature  had  endowed  him  with  a 
mind  vigorous  and  comprehensive,  which  in  his  liper 
years  he  had  cultivated  with  care  and  industry.  His 
general  knowledge  was  extensive  and  various ;  in  that 
of  his  own  profession  he  was  unequalled.  With  a  clear 
judgment,  strong  masculine  sense,  and  the  most  deter- 
mined resolution  ;  with  a  genius  peculiarly  turned  for 
enterprise,  he  pursued  his  object  with  unshaken  per- 
severance : — vigilant  and  active  in  an  eminent  degree  : 
— cool  and  intrepid  among  dangers ;  patient  and  firm 
under  difficulties  and  distress ;  fertile  in  expedients  j 
great  and  original  in  all  his  designs ;  active  and  re- 
solved in  carrying  them  into  execution.  These  qua- 
lities rendered  him  the  animating  spirit  of  the  expedi- 
tion :  in  every  situation  he  stood  unrivalled  and  alone ; 
on  him  all  eyes  were  turned ;  he  was  our  leading  star, 
which,  at  its  setting,  left  us  involved  in  darkness  and 
despair. 

*  His  constitution  was  strong,  his  mode  of  living 
temperate. — He  was  a  modest  man,  and  rather  bash- 
ful ;  of  an  agreeable  lively  conversation,  sensible  and 
intelligent.  In  his  temper  he  was  somewhat  hasty, 
but  of  a  disposition  the  most  friendly,  benevolent,  and 
humane.  His  person  was  about  six  feet  high,  and, 
though  a  good  looking  man,  he  was  plain  both  in  address 
and  appearance.  His  head  was  small ;  his  hair,  which 
was  a  dark  brown,  he  wore  tied  behind.  His  face  was 
full  of  expression ;  his  nose  exceedingly  well  shaped ; 
his  eyes,  which  were  small  and  of  a  brown  cast,  were 
quick  and  piercing ;  his  eyebrows  prominent,  which 
gave  his  countenance  altogether  an  air  of  austerity. 

*  He  was  beloved  by  his  people,  who  looked  up  to 
him  as  to  a  father,  and  obeyed  his  commands  with 
alacrity.    The  confidence  we  placed  in  him  was  unre- 
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mitting ;  our  admiration  of  his  great  talents,  unbound- 
ed ;  our  esteem  for  his  good  qualities,  affectionate  and 

sincere. 

*  He  was  remarkably  distinguished  for  the  activity 
of  his  mind :  it  was  that  which  enabled  him  to  pay  an 
unwearied  attention  to  every  object  of  the  service. 
The  strict  economy  he  observed  in  the  expenditure  of 
tlie  ship's  stores,  and  the  unremitting  care  he  employed 
for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  his  people,  were 
the  causes  that  enabled  him  to  prosecute  discoveries 
in  remote  parts  of  the  globe,  for  such  a  length  of  time, 
as  had  been  deemed  impracticable  by  former  naviga- 
tors. The  method  he  discovered  for  preserving  the 
health  of  seamen  in  long  voyages  will  transmit  his 
name  to  posterity  as  the  friend  and  benefactor  of  man- 
kind :  the  success  which  attended  it  afforded  this  truly 
great  man  more  satisfaction  than  the  distinguished 
fame  that  attended  his  discoveries. 

'  England  has  been  unanimous  in  her  tribute  of  ap- 
plause to  his  virtues,  and  all  Europe  has  borne  testi- 
mony to  his  merit.  There  is  hardly  a  corner  of  the 
earth,  however  remote  and  savage,  that  will  not  long 
remember  his  benevolence  and  humanity.  The  grate- 
ful Indian,  in  time  to  come,  pointing  to  the  herds  graz- 
ing his  fertile  plains,  will  relate  to  his  children  how 
the  first  stock  of  them  was  introduced  into  the  country ; 
and  the  name  of  Cook  will  be  remembered  among  those 
benign  spirits,  whom  they  worship  as  the  source  of 
every  good,  and  the  fountain  of  every  blessing.' 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Voyage 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  an  eulogium  on  Captain  Cook, 
drawn  up  by  one  of  his  own  profession,  of  whom  it  is 
said,  that  he  is  not  more  distinguished  by  the  elevation 
of  rank,  than  by  the  dignity  of  private  virtues.  Though 
this  excellent  eulogium  must  be  known  to  many,  and 
perhaps  to  most  of  my  readers,  they  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased at  having  the  greater  part  of  it  brought  to  their 
recollection. 

*  Captain  James  Cook  possessed,'  says  the  writer,  *  in 
an  eminent  degree,  all  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
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his  profession  and  great  undertakings  ;  together  with 
the  amiable  and  worthy  qualities  of  the  best  men. 

*  Cool  and  deliberate  in  judging :  sagacious  in  deter- 
mining; active  in  executing :  steady  and  persevering  in 
enterprising,  from  vigilance  and  unremitting  caution : 
unsubdued  by  labour, difHculties,  and  disappointments: 
fertile  in  expedients :  never  wanting  presence  of  mind  ; 
always  possessing  himself,  and  the  full  use  of  a  sound 
understanding. 

*  Mild,  just,  but  exact  in  discipline :  he  was  a  father 
to  his  people,  who  were  attached  to  him  from  affection, 
and  obedient  from  confidence. 

*  His  knowledge,  his  experience,  his  sagacity,  ren- 
dered him  so  entirely  master  of  his  subject,  that  tiie 
greatest  obstacles  were  surmounted,  and  the  most  dan- 
gerous navigations  became  easy,  and  almost  safe,  un- 
der his  direction. 

'  liy  his  benevolent  and  unabating  attention  to  the 
welfare  of  his  ship's  company,  he  discovered  and  intro- 
duced a  system  lor  the  preservation  of  the  health  of 
seamen  in  long  voyages,  which  has  proved  wonderfully 
efficacious. 

*  The  death  of  this  eminent  and  valuable  man  was 
a  loss  to  mankind  in  general ;  and  particularly  to  be 
deplored  by  every  nation  that  respects  useful  accom- 
plishments, that  honours  science,  and  loves  the  bene- 
volent and  amiable  affections  of  the  heart.  It  is  still 
more  to  be  deplored  by  this  country,  which  may  justly 
boast  of  having  produced  a  man  hitherto  unequalled 
for  nautical  talents ;  and  that  sorrow  is  farther  aggra- 
vated by  the  reflection,  that  his  country  was  deprived 
of  this  ornament  by  the  enmity  of  a  people,  from  whom, 
indeed,  it  might  have  been  dreaded,  but  from  whom  it 
was  not  deserved.  For,  actuated  always  by  the  most 
attentive  care  and  tender  compassion  for  the  savages 
in  general,  this  excellent  man  was  ever  assiduously 
endeavouring,  by  kind  treatment,  to  dissipate  tlieir 
fears,  and  court  their  friendship;  overlooking  their 
thefts  and  treacheries,  and  frequently  interposing,  at 
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the  hazard  of  his  life,  to  protect  them  from  the  sudden 
resentment  of  his  own  injured  people. 

*  Traveller!  contemplate,  admire,  revere,  and  emu- 
late this  great  master  in  his  profession ;  whose  skill 
and  labours  have  enlarged  natural  philosophy ;  have 
extended  nautical  science ;  and  have  disclosed  the  long 
concealed  and  admirable  arrangements  of  the  Almighty 
in  the  formation  of  this  globe,  and,  at  Mie  same  time, 
the  arrogance  of  mortals,  in  presuming  to  account,  by 
their  speculations,  for  the  laws  by  which  he  was  pleased 
to  create  it.  It  is  now  discovered,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  the  same  great  Being  who  created  the  universe  by 
his  fiat f  by  the  same  ordained  our  earth  to  keep  a  just 
poise,  without  a  corresponding  southern  continent,  and 
it  does  so.  He  stretches  out  the  north  over  the  empty 
])lace,  audhangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing,  J  oh  wvi.  7 , 

'  U  the  arduous  but  exact  researches  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man  have  not  discovered  a  new  world,  they 
have  discovered  seas  unnavigated  and  unknown  before. 
They  have  made  us  acquainted  with  islands,  people, 
and  productions  of  which  we  had,  no  conception.  And 
if  he  has  not  been  so  fortunate  as  Americus,  to  give 
his  name  to  a  continent,  his  pretensions  to  such  a  dis- 
tinction remain  unrivalled;  and  he  will  be  revered 
while  there  remains  a  page  of  his  own  modest  account 
of  his  voyages,  and  as  long  as  mariners  and  geogra- 
phers shall  be  instructed,  by  his  new  map  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  to  trace  the  various  courses  and 
discoveries  he  has  made. 

*  If  public  services  merit  public  acknowledgments; 
if  the  man,  who  adorned  and  raised  the  fame  of  his 
country,  is  deserving  of  honours,  then  Captain  Cook 
deserves  to  have  a  monument  raised  to  his  memory  by 
a  generous  and  grateful  nation. 

•*  V  irtutis  uberrimum  alimentum  est  honos." 

Val.  IMaximus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.' 

The  last  character  1  shall  here  insert  of  Captain 
Cook  comes  from  a  learned  writer,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  disagreements  which  are  understood 
to  have  subsisted  between  him  and  our  great  naviga- 
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tor,  cannot  be  suspected  of  intending  to  celebrate  him 
in  the  language  of  flattery.  Dr.  Reinliold  Forster, 
having  given  a  short  account  of  the  captain's  death, 
adds  as  follows:  *  Thus  fell  this  truly  glorious  and 
justly  admired  navigator.  If  we  consider  his  extreme 
abilities  both  natural  and  acquired,  the  firmness  and 
constancy  of  his  mind,  his  truly  paternal  care  for  tlic 
crew  intrusted  to  him,  the  amiable  manner  with  which 
he  knew  how  to  gam  the  friendship  of  all  the  savage 
and  uncultivated  nations,  and  even  his  conduct  towards 
his  friends  and  acquaintance,  we  must  acknowledge 
him  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age, 
and  that  reason  justifies  the  tear  which  friendsliip 
pays  to  his  memory,'  After  such  an  encomium  on 
Captain  Cook,  less  regard  may  justly  be  paid  to  the 
deductions  from  it,  which  are  added  by  Dr.  Forster. 
What  he  hath  said  concerning  the  captain's  temper 
seems  to  have  received  a  tincture  of  exaggeration, 
from  prejudice  and  personal  animosity;  and  the  Doc- 
tor's insinuation,  that  our  navigator  obstructed  Lieute- 
nant Pickersgill's  promotion,  is,  1  have  good  reason 
to  believe,  wholly  groundless.  There  is  another  error 
which  must  not  pass  unnoticed.  Dr.  Forster  puts  in 
his  caveat  against  giving  the  name  of  Cook's  Stiaits 
to  the  Straits  between  Asia  and  America,  discovered 
by  Beering.  But  if  the  Doctor  had  read  the  Voyage 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  published  by  authority,  he  would 
have  seen,  that  there  was  no  design  of  robbing  Beer- 
ring  of  the  honour  to  which  he  was  entitled. 

From  a  survey  of  Captain  Cook's  character,  it  is 
natural  to  extend  our  reflections  to  the  effects  of  the 
several  expeditions  m  which  he  was  engaged.  These, 
indeed,  must  have  largely  appeared  in  the  general  his- 
tory of  his  Life;  and  they  have  finely  been  displayed 
by  Dr.  Douglas,  in  his  admirable  Introduction  to  the 
Voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Under  the  conduct  of 
so  able  a  guide,  1  shall  subjoin  a  short  view  of  the 
subject. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that,  with  regard 
to  the  three  principal  consequences  of  our  great  na- 
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vigator's  transactions,  I  have  nothing  further  to  of!er. 
These  are,  his  having  dispelled  the  illusion  of  a  Terra 
Anstralis  Incognita;  his  demonstration  of  the  im- 
practicability of  a  northern  passage  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  his  having  established  a 
sure  method  of  preserving  the  health  of  seamen  in 
the  longest  voyages,  and  through  every  variety  of 
latitude  and  climate.  Concerning  each  of  these  ca- 
pital objects,  I  have  already  so  fully  spoken,  that  it 
is  not  in  my  power  to  add  to  the  impression  of  their 
importance,  and  of  Captain  Cook's  merits  in  relation 
to  them,  which,  I  trust,  is  firmly  fixed  on  the  mind 
of  every  reader. 

It  is  justly  remarked,  by  Dr.  Douglas,  that  one 
great  advantage  accruing  to  the  world  from  our  late 
surveys  of  the  globe,  is,  that  they  have  confuted  fan- 
ciful theories,  too  likely  to  give  birth  to  impracticable 
undertakings.  The  ingenious  reveries  of  speculative 
philosophers,  which  have  so  long  amused  the  learned, 
and  raised  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  are  now 
obliged  to  submit,  perhaps  with  reluctance,  to  the 
sober  dictates  of  truth  and  experience.  Nor  will  it 
be  only  by  discouraging  future  unprofitable  searches, 
that  the  late  voyages  will  be  of  service  to  mankind, 
but  also  by  lessening  the  dangers  and  distresses  for- 
merly experienced  in  those  seas  which  are  v^rithin  the 
actual  line  of  commerce  and  navigation.  From  the 
British  discoveries  many  commercial  improvements 
may  be  expected  to  arise  in  our  own  times :  but,  in 
future  ages,  such  improvements  may  be  extended  to 
a  degree,  of  which,  at  present,  we  have  no  concep- 
tion. In  the  long  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  no  one 
can  tell  how  widely  and  beneficially  the  mutual  in- 
tercourse of  the  various  inhabitants  of  the  earth  may 
hereafter  be  carried  on,  in  consequence  of  the  means 
of  facilitating  it,  which  have  been  explored  and  pointed 
out  by  Captain  Cook. 

The  interests  of  science,  as  well  as  of  commerce, 
stand  highly  indebted  to  this  illustrious  navigator. 
That  a  knowledge  of  the  globe  on  which  we  live  is  a 
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very  desirable  object,  no  one  can  call  in  question. 
This  is  an  object  which,  while  it  is  ardently  pursued 
by  the  most  enlightened  piiilosophers,  is  sought  lor 
witii  avidity,  even  by  those  wliose  studies  do  not  carry 
tliem  beyond  the  lowest  rudiments  of  learning.  Jt 
need  not  be  said  what  gratification  Captain  Cook  hath 
provided  for  the  world  in  this  respect.  l?efore  the 
voyages  of  tiie  present  reign  took  place,  nearly  half 
the  surface  of  the  earth  was  hidden  in  obscurity  and 
confusion.  From  the  discoveries  of  our  navigator, 
geography  has  assumed  a  new  face,  and  become,  in  a 
great  measure,  a  new  science;  having  attained  to  such 
a  completion,  as  to  leave  only  some  less  important 
parts  of  the  globe  to  be  explored  by  future  voyagers.* 
Happily  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  acqui- 
sitions cannot  be  obtained  in  any  one  branch,  without 
leading  to  acquisitions  in  other  branches,  of  equal,  and 
perhaps  of  superior  consequence.  N  ew  oceans  cannot 
be  traversed,  or  new  countries  visited,  without  pre- 
senting fresh  objects  of  speculation  and  inquiry,  and 
carrying  the  practice,  as  well  as  the  theory,  of  phi- 
losophy to  a  liigher  degree  of  perfection.  Nautical 
astronomy f  in  particular,  was  in  its  infancy,  when  the 
late  voyages  were  first  undertaken ;  but,  during  the 
prosecution  of  them,  and  especially  in  Captain  Cook's 
last  expedition,  even  many  of  the  petty  officers  could 
observe  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun,  or  a 
star,  the  most  delicate  of  all  observations,  with  sufh- 
cient  accuracy.  As  for  the  officers  of  superior  rank, 
they  would  have  felt  themselves  ashamed  to  have  it 
thought  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  observe  for, 
and  compute  the  time  at  sea ;  though  such  a  thing 
had,  a  little  before,  scarcely  been  heard  of  among  sea- 
men. Nay,  first-rate  philosophers  had  doubted  the 
possibility  of  doing  it  with  the  exactness  that  could 
be  wished.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  a 
large  share  of  praise  is  due  to  the  Board  of  Longitude, 
for  the  proficiency  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  navy  in 

•  Lieutenant  Roberts's  admirable  chart  will  set  this  matter  in 
the  strongest  light. 
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taking  observations  at  sea.  In  consecjuence  ot"  the 
attention  of  that  board  to  this  important  object,  liberal 
rewards  have  been  given  to  mathematicians  for  per- 
fecting the  lunar  tables,  and  facilitating  calcuhitions; 
and  artists  liave  been  amply  encouraged  in  the  con- 
struction of  instruments  and  watches,  much  more 
accurately  and  completely  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
navigation  than  formerly  existed. 

It  is  needless  to  mention  what  a  quantity  of  addi- 
tional information  has  been  gained  with  respect  to  the 
rise  and  times  of  the  flowing  of  the  tides ;  the  direc- 
tion and  force  of  currents  at  sea  ;  and  the  cause  and 
nature  of  the  polarity  of  the  needle,  and  the  theory  of 
its  variations.  Natural  knowledge  has  been  increased 
by  experiments  on  the  eli'ects  of  gravity  in  different 
and  very  distant  places ;  and  from  (Japtain  Cook's 
having  penetrated  so  far  into  the  Southern  Ocean,  it 
is  now  ascertained,  that  the  phenomenon,  usually 
called  the  Aurora  Borealis,  is  not  peculiar  to  high 
northern  latitudes,  but  belongs  equally  to  all  cold  cli- 
mates, whether  they  be  north  or  south. 

Amidst  the  dift'erent  branches  of  science  that  have 
been  promoted  by  the  late  expeditions,  there  is  none, 
perhaps,  that  stands  so  highly  indebted  to  them  as  the 
science  of  botany.  At  least  twelve  hundred  new  plants 
have  been  added  to  the  known  system ;  and  large 
accessions  of  intelligence  have  accrued  with  regard  to 
every  other  part  of  natural  history.  'I'his  point  has 
already  been  evinced  by  the  writings  of  Dr.  Sparrman, 
of  the  two  Forsters,  father  and  son,  and  of  Mr.  Pen- 
nant; and  this  point  will  illustriously  be  manifested, 
when  the  great  work  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  shall  be 
accomplished,  and  given  to  the  world. 

It  is  not  to  the  enlargement  of  natural  knowledge 
only,  that  the  effects  arising  from  Captain  Cook's 
voyages  are  to  be  confined.  Another  important  ob- 
ject of  study  has  been  opened  by  them ;  and  that  is, 
the  study  of  human  nature,  in  situations  various,  in- 
teresting, and  uncommon.  The  islands  visited  in  the 
centre  of  the  south  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  principal 
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scenes  of  tlie  operations  of  our  discoverers,  were  un- 
trodden ground.  As  the  inhabitants,  so  far  as  could 
be  observed,  had  continued,  from  tlieir  original  settle- 
ment unmixed  with  any  diHV.rent  tribe ;  as  they  liud 
been  left  entirely  to  their  own  powers  for  every  art  of 
life,  and  to  their  own  remote  traditions  for  every  po- 
litical or  religious  custom  or  institution;  as  they  were 
uninformed  by  science,  and  unimproved  by  education, 
they  could  not  but  atibrd  many  subjects  of  speculation 
to  an  inquisitive  and  philosophical  mind.  Hence  nuiy 
be  collected  a  variety  of  important  facts  with  respurt 
to  the  state  of  man ;  with  respect  to  his  attainments 
and  deficiences,  his  virtues  and  vices,  his  employments 
and  diversions,  his  feelings,  manners,  and  custom?!,  in 
a  certain  period  of  society.  Even  the  curiosities  which 
have  been  brought  from  the  discovered  islands,  and 
which  enrich  the  British  Museum,  and  the  late  Sir 
Ashton  Lever's  ropository,  may  be  considered  as  a 
valuable  accjuisition  to  this  country;  as  supplying  no 
small  fund  of  information  and  entertainment. 

Few  inquiries  are  more  interesting  than  those  which 
relate  to  the  migrations  of  the  various  families  or 
tribes  that  have  peopled  the  earth.  It  was  known  in 
general,  that  the  Asiatic  nation,  called  Malayans, 
possessed,  in  former  times,  much  the  greatest  trade 
m  the  Indies;  and  that  they  frequented,  with  their 
merchant  ships,  not  only  all  the  coasts  of  Asia,  but 
ventured  over  even  to  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  great  island  of  Madagascar.  But  that, 
from  Madagascar  to  the  Marquesas  and  Kaster  Island, 
that  is,  nearly  from  the  east  side  of  Africa,  till  we 
approach  towards  the  west  side  of  America,  a  space 
including  above  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe, 
the  same  nation  of  the  oriental  world  should  have 
made  their  settlements,  and  founded  colonies  through- 
out almost  every  intermediate  stage  of  this  immense 
tract,  in  islands  at  amazing  distances  from  the  mother 
continent,  and  the  natives  of  which  were  ignorant  of 
each  other's  existence — is  an  historical  fact,  that,  be- 
fore Captain  Cook's  voyages,  could  be  but  very  imper- 
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ffctly  known.  He  it  is  who  hath  discovered  a  vast 
number  of  new  spots  of  land  lurkin^^  in  the  bosom  of 
tlie  South  PaciHc  Ocean,  all  the  inhabitants  of  which 
display  striking  evidences  of  their  having  derived 
tlit'ir  descent  from  one  common  Asiatic  original.  Nor 
is  this  apparent  solely  from  a  similarity  of  customs 
and  institutions,  but  is  established  by  a  proof  which 
conveys  irresistible  conviction  to  the  mind,  and  that 
is,  the  affinity  of  language.  The  collections  that  have 
been  made  of  the  words  which  are  used  in  the  widely 
diffused  islands  and  countries  that  have  lately  been 
visited,  cannot  fail,  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as  a 
Bryant  and  a  Marsden,  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
origin  of  nations,  and  the  peoplmg  of  the  globe. — 
From  Mr.  Marsden,  in  particular,  who  has  devoted 
his  attention,  time,  and  study  to  this  curious  subject, 
the  literary  world  may  hereafter  expect  to  be  highly 
instructed  and  entertained. 

There  is  another  family  of  the  earth,  concerning 
which  new  information  has  been  derived  from  the 
voyages  of  our  British  navigators.  That  the  Es(iui- 
maux,  who  had  hitherto  only  been  found  seated  on 
tiie  coasts  of  Ldbradore  and  Hudson's  Bay,  agreed 
with  the  Greenlanders  in  every  circumstance  of  cus- 
toms, manners,  and  language,  which  could  demon- 
strate an  original  identity  of  nation,  had  already  been 
ascertained.  .But  that  the  same  tribe  now  actually 
inhabit  the  islands  and  coasts  on  the  west  side  of 
Aorth  America,  opposite  Kamtschatka,  was  a  disco- 
very, the  completion  of  which  was  reserved  for  Cap- 
tain Cook.  From  his  account  it  appears  that  these 
people  have  extended  their  migrations  to  Norton 
^ound,  Oonalashka,  and  Prince  William's  Sound; 
tliat  is,  to  nearly  the  distance  of  fifteen  hundred 
leagues  from  their  stations  in  Greenland,  and  the 
coast  of  Labradore.  Nor  does  this  curious  fact  rest 
merely  on  the  evidence  arising  from  similitude  of  man- 
ners; for  it  stands  confirmed  by  a  table  of  words,  ex- 
hibiting such  an  affinity  of  language  as  will  remove 
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every  doubt  from  the  mini  of  the  most  scrupulous  in- 
quirer. 

Other  questions  there  are,  of  a  very  important  na- 
ture, the  solution  of  which  will  now  be  rendered  more 
easy  than  hath  heretof'^re  been  apprehended.  From  tlie 
full  confirmation  of  the  vicmity  of  the  two  continents 
of  Asia  and  America,  it  can  no  longer  be  rej>resentL'd 
as  ridiculous  to  believe,  that  the  former  furnisiied  in- 
habitants to  the  latter.  By  the  facts  recently  disco- 
vered, a  credibility  is  added  to  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  peopling  of  the  earth.  That  account  will,  I  doubt 
not,  stand  the  test  of  the  most  learned  and  rigorous 
investigation.  Indeed,  I  have  long  been  convinced, 
after  the  closest  meditation  of  which  I  am  capable, 
that  sound  philosophy  and  genuine  revelation  never 
militate  agamst  each  other.  The  rational  friends  of 
religion  are  so  lai  from  dreading  the  spirit  of  incjuiry, 
that  they  wish  for  nothing  more  than  a  candid,  calm, 
and  impartial  examination  of  the  subject  according  to 
all  the  lights  which  the  improved  reason  and  the  en- 
larged science  of  man  can  aflbrd. 

One  great  effect  of  the  voyages  made  under  the 
conduct  of  Captain  Cook,  is  their  having  excited  ii 
zeal  for  similar  undertakings.  Other  princes  and 
other  nations  are  engaged  in  expeditions  of  navigation 
and  discovery.  By  order  of  the  French  government, 
IMess.  de  la  Ferouse  and  de  Langle  sailed  from  lirest, 
in  August,  1785,  in  the  frigates  Jioussole  and  Astro- 
)oobe,  on  an  enterprise,  the  express  purpose  of  whicii 
was  the  improvenient  of  geography,  astronomy,  na- 
tural history,  and  philosophy,  and  to  coHect  accounts 
of  customs  and  manners.  For  the  more  effectual 
prosecution  of  the  design,  several  gentlemen  were  ap- 
pointed to  go  out  upon  the  voyage,  who  were  known 
to  excel  in  different  departments  of  science  and  lite- 
rature. i\lr.  Dagelet  went  as  astronon  er ;  M.  de 
la  Martiniere,  P.  Kecevour,  and  M.  de  la  Fresne,  as 
naturalit.^ts;  and  the  Chevalier  de  J^amanon  and  M. 
Monges,  junior,  as  natuial  philosophers.  The  otHceis 
of  the  Boussole  were  men  of  the  best  information, 
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and  the  firmest  resolution  :  and  the  crew  contained  a 
number  ot  artilicers,  in  various  kinds  of  mechanic  em- 
ployments. Marine  watches,  and  other  instruments, 
were  provided;  and  M.  JJagelet  was  particularly 
directed  to  make  observations  with  JM.  Condamine's 
invariable  pendulum,  to  determine  the  differences  in 
gravity,  and  to  ascertain  the  true  proportion  of  the 
ecjuatorial  to  the  polar  diameter  of  the  earth.  From 
soiiie  accounts  which  have  already  been  received  of 
these  voyaj^es,  it  appears,  that  they  have  explored  the 
coast  of  California ;  have  adjusted  the  situation  of  more 
tlian  fifty  places,  almost  wholly  unknown  ;  and  have 
visited  Ovvhyhee,  and  the  rest  of  the  Sandwich  islands. 
When  the  expedition  shall  be  completed,  the  whole 
result  of  it  will  dovbtless  be  laid  before  the  public* 

Although  Captain  Cook  has  made  such  vast  disco- 
veries in  the  Northern  Ocean,  on  and  between  the  east 
of  Asia  and  the  west  coast  of  America,  Mr.  Coxe  has 
well  shewn  that  liiere  is  still  room  for  a  farther  inves- 
tigation of  that  part  of  the  world.  Accordingly,  the 
object  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
who  has  committed  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise  to 
Captain  Jiillings,  an  Englishman  in  her  majesty's  ser- 
vice. As  Captain  Billings  was  with  Captain  Cook  in 
his  last  voyage,  he  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be 
properly  qualified  for  the  business  he  has  undertaken. 
The  design,  with  the  execution  of  which  he  is  in- 
trusted, appears  to  be  very  extensive  and  important; 
and,  if  it  should  be  crowned  with  success,  cannot  fail 
of  making  considerable  additions  to  the  knowledge  of 
geography  and  navigation. 

I'here  is  one  event  at  home,  which  has  evidently 
resulted  from  Captain  Cook's  discoveries,  and  which, 
therefore,  must  not  be  omitted.  VV  hat  1  refer  to,  is  the 
settlement  at  Botany  Bay.     VVith  the  general  policy 

*  An  account  of  this  voyage  diirint?  the  years  1785, 1786,  1787, 
and  ^^^'ii,  has  been  published  ni  I  vauie,  tixtin  [)ai)ers  transnuitwcl 
Ht  ditiereut  times  by  Lit  Perouse  ;  hut  nothing  since  the  year 
mu  has  L'i'^Ui  received  relative  to  the  progress  ot"  the  voyage,  or 
the  fate  of  the  voyagers,  who  are  ail  sui)posed  to  have  perished 
by  shipwreck. 
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of  this  measure  the  present  narrative  has  not  any  con- 
cern. The  plan,  1  doubt  not,  has  been  adopted  with 
the  best  intentions,  after  the  maturest  deliberation, 
and  perhaps  with  consummate  wisdom.  One  evident 
advantage  arising  from  it  is,  that  it  will  effectually 
prevent  a  number  of  unhappy  wretches  from  returning 
to  their  former  scenes  of  temptations  and  guilt,  and 
may  open  to  them  the  means  of  industrious  subsistence 
and  moral  reformation.  If  it  be  wisely  and  prudently 
begun  and  conducted,  who  can  tell  what  beneficial 
consequences  may  spring  from  it,  in  future  agesl  Im- 
mortal Rome  is  said  to  have  risen  from  the  refuse  of 
mankind. 

While  we  are  considering  the  advantages  the  dis- 
coverers have  derived  from  the  Ja  r  i  igfations,  a 
question  naturally  occurs,  which  i.  .  *  aat  benefits 
have  hence  accrued  to  the  discovered  ?  It  would  be  a 
source  of  the  highest  pleasure  to  be  able  to  answer  the 
question  to  complete  satisfaction.  But  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  subject  is  not  wholly  free  from 
doubts  and  difficulties ;  and  these  doubts  and  difficul- 
ties might  be  enlarged  upon,  and  exaggerated,  by  an 
imagination  which  is  rather  disposed  to  contemplate 
and  represent  the  dark  than  the  luminous  aspect  of 
human  affairs.  In  one  respect,  Mr.  Samwell  has 
endeavoured  to  shew,  that  the  natives  of  the  -ately 
explored  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  s*^  n,'  :.s 
relates  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  were  not  irv  !  lv 
our  people;  and  it  was  the  constant  solicitude  rid 
care  of  Captain  Cook,  that  evil  might  not  be  commu- 
nicated in  any  one  place  to  which  he  came.  If  he  was 
universally  successful,  the  good  which,  in  various  cases, 
he  was  instrumental  in  producing,  will  be  reflected 
upon  with  the  more  peculiar  satisfaction. 

There  is  an  essential  difference  between  tb^  voyages 
that  have  lately  been  undertaken,  and  in  .uv  whicli 
have  been  carried  on  in  former  times.  ^Jc.5)<..  of  my 
readers  can  be  ignorant  of  the  horrid  cruelties  that 
were  exercised  by  the  conquei  ors  of  INIexico  and  Peru  ; 
crueltie:>  which  can  never  be  remembered,  without 
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blushing  for  religion  and  human  nature.  But  to  un- 
dertake expeditions  with  a  design  of  civilizing  the 
world,  and  meliorating  its  condition,  is  a  noble  object. 
The  recesses  of  the  globe  were  investigated  by  Captain 
Cook,  not  to  enlarrye  private  dominion,  but  to  promote 
general  knowledge  ;  the  new  tribes  of  the  earth  were 
visited  as  friends;  and  an  acquaintance  with  their 
existence  was  sought  for,  in  order  to  bring  them  within 
the  pale  of  the  offices  of  humanity,  and  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  their  imperfect  state  of  society.  Such  were 
the  benevolent  views  which  our  navigator  was  com- 
missioned by  his  majesty  to  carry  into  execution ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  they  will  not  be  wholly 
unsuccessful.  From  the  long  continued  intercourse 
with  the  natives  of  the  Friendly,  Society,  and  Sand- 
wich Islands,  some  rays  of  light  must  have  darted  oa 
their  infant  minds.  The  uncommon  objects  which 
have  been  presented  to  their  observation,  and  excited 
their  surprise,  will  naturally  tend  to  enlarge  their  stock 
of  ideas,  and  to  furnish  new  materials  for  the  exercise 
of  their  reasonable  faculties.  It  is  no  small  addition 
*o  their  comforts  of  life,  and  their  immediate  enjoy- 
ments, that  will  be  derived  from  the  introduction  of  our 
useful  animals  and  vegetables ;  and  if  the  only  benefit 
they  should  ever  receive  from  the  visits  of  the  English 
should  be  the  having  obtained  fresh  means  of  subsist- 
ence, that  must  be  considered  as  a  great  acquisition. 

But  may  not  our  hopes  be  extended  to  still  nobler 
objects?  The  connexion  which  has  been  opened  with 
these  remote  inhabitants  of  the  world  is  the  first  step 
toward  their  improvement ;  and  consequences  may 
flow  from  it,  which  are  far  beyond  our  present  concep- 
tions. Perhaps,  our  late  voyages  may  be  the  means 
appointed  by  Providence,  of  spreading,  in  due  time,  the 
blessings  of  civilization  among  the  numerous  tribes  of 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  and  preparing  them  for  hold- 
ing an  honourable  rank  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  There  cannot  be  a  more  laudable  attempt,  than 
that  of  endeavouring  to  rescue  millions  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  from  that  state  of  humiliation  in  which  they 
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now  exist.  Nothing  can  more  essentially  contribute 
to  the  attainment  of  this  great  end,  than  a  wise  and 
rational  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  an  in- 
troduction of  it  in  its  genuine  simplicity ;  as  holding  out 
the  worship  of  one  God,  inculcating  the  purest  morality, 
and  promising  eternal  life  as  the  reward  of  obedience. 
'J'hese  are  views  of  things  which  are  adapted  to  gen*/ral 
comprehension,  and  calculated  to  produce  the  noblest 
eHects. 

Considering  the  eminent  abilities  displayed  by  Cap- 
tain Cook,  and  the  mighty  actions  performed  by  him, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  his  memory  should  be  held  in 
the  highest  estimation,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  J?er- 
haps,  indeed,  greater  honour  is  paid  to  his  name  abroad 
than  at  home.  Foreigners,  I  am  informed,  look  up  to 
him  with  an  admiration  which  is  not  equalled  in  this 
country.  A  remarkable  proof  of  it  occurs,  in  the 
eulogy  of  our  navigator,  by  Michael  Angelo  Gianetti, 
which  was  read  at  the  royal  I'lorentine  academy,  on  the 
9th  of  June,  1785,  and  published  at  Florence,  in  the 
same  year.  Not  having  seen  it,  I  am  deprived  of  the 
power  of  doing  justice  to  its  merit.  If  1  am  not  mis- 
taken in  my  recollection,  one  of  the  French  literary 
academies  has  proposed  a  prize  for  the  best  eulogium 
on  Captain  Cook  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
several  candidates  will  appear  upon  the  occasion,  and 
exert  the  whole  force  of  their  eloquence  on  so  interest- 
ing a  subject. 

To  the  applauses  of  our  navigator,  which  have  al- 
ready been  inserted,  1  cannot  avoid  adding  some  poe- 
tical testimonies  concerning  him.  The  hrst  I  shall 
produce  is  from  a  foreign  poet,  M.  FAbbe  Lisle.  This 
gentleman  has  concluded  his  '  Les  Jardins'  with  an 
encomium  on  Captain  Cook,  of  which  the  following 
lines  are  a  translation : 

»"  Give,  give  me  flowers :  with  garlands  of  renown 
Those  glorious  exiles'  brows  my  hands  shall  crown, 
Who  nobly  sought  on  distant  coasts  to  find. 
Or  thither  bore  those  arts  that  bless  mankind : 
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Thee  chief,  brave  Cook,  o'er  whom,  to  nature  dear, 

With  Britain,  Gallia  drops  the  pitying  tear. 

To  foreign  climes  and  rude,  where  nought  before 

Announced  our  vessels  but  their  cannons'  roar, 

Far  other  gifts  thy  better  mind  decreed, 

The  sheep,  the  heifer,  and  the  stately  st-eed ; 

The  plough,  and  all  thy  country's  arts;  the  crimes 

Atoning  thus  of  earlier  savage  times. 

With  peace  each  land  thy  bark  was  wont  to  hail, 

And  tears  and  blessings  fill'd  thy  parting  sail. 

Receive  a  stranger's  praise;  nor,  Britain,  thou 

Forbid  these  wreaths  to  grace  thy  Hero's  brow, 

JVor  scorn  the  tribute  of  a  foreign  song. 

For  Virtue's  sons  to  every  land  belong : 

And  shall  the  Gallic  Muse  disdain  to  pay 

The  meed  of  worth,  when  Louis  leads  the  way? 

But  what  avail'd,  that  twice  thou  daredst  to  try 

The  frost-bound  sea,  and  twice  the  burning  sky, 

Tiiat  by  winds,  waves,  and  every  realm  revered. 

Safe,  only  safe,  thy  sacred  vessel  steer'd ; 

That  war  for  thee  forgot  its  dire  commands 

The  world's  great  friend,  ah  !  bleeds  by  savage  hands.'' 

There  have  not  been  wanting  elegant  writers  of  our 
own  country,  who  have  embraced  with  pleasure  the 
opportunities  that  have  offered  of  paying  a  tribute  of 
praise  to  Ca])tain  Cook.  The  ingenious  and  amiable 
Miss  Hannah  More  has  lately  seized  an  occasion  of 
celebrating  the  humane  intentions  of  the  captain's  dis- 
coveries. 


'*  Had  those  advent'rous  spirits,  who  explore 
Through  ocean's  trackless  wastes,  the  far-sought  shore 
Whether  of  wealth  insatiate,  or  of  power. 
Conquerors  who  waste,  or  ruffians  who  devour: 
Had  these  possess 'd,  O  Cook!  thy  gentle  mind. 
Thy  love  of  arts,  thy  love  of  humankind  ; 
Had  these  pursu'd  thy  mild  and  lib'ral  plan. 
Discoverers  had  not  been  a  curse  to  man  ! 
Then,  bless'd  Philanthropy !  thy  social  hands 
Had  link'd  dissever 'd  worlds  in  brothers*  bands  ^ 
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Careless,  if  colour,  or  if  clime  divide  ; 

Then  lov'd  and  loving,  man  had  liv'd,  and  died." 

Soon  after  the  account  arrived  in  England  of  Cap- 
tain Cook's  decease,  two  poems  were  published  in 
celebration  of  his  memory  ;  one  of  which  was  an  Ode, 
oy  a  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  Gray's  Inn.  But  the  first,  both 
in  order  of  time  and  of  merit,  was  an  Elegy,  by  Miss 
Seward,  whose^poetical  talents  have  been  displayed  in 
many  beautiful  instances  to  the  public.  This  lady,  in 
the  beginning  of  her  poem,  has  admirably  represented 
the  principal  of  humanity  by  which  the  captain  was 
actuated  in  his  undertakinsfs. 


(( 


Ye,  who  ere  while  for  Cook's  illustrious  brow 
Pluck'd  the  green  laurel  and  the  oaken  bough, 
Hung  the  gay  garlands  on  the  trophied  oars. 
And  pour'd  his  fame  along  a  thousand  shores. 
Strike  the  slow  death-bell ! — weave  the  sacred  verse, 
And  strew  the  cypress  o'er  his  honour'd  hearse ; 
In  sad  procession  wander  round  the  shrine. 
And  weep  him  mortal,  whom  ye  sung  divine ! 

**  Say  first,  what  Pow'r  inspir'd  his  dauntless  breast 
With  scorn  of  danger,  and  inglorious  rest, 
To  quit  imperial  London's  gorgeoiis  plains, 
Where,  rob'd  in  thousand  tints,  bright  IMeasure  reigns! 
What  Pow'r  inspir'd  his  dauntless  breast  to  brave 
The  scorch'd  Equator,  and  th'  Antarctic  wave  ? 
Climes,  where  fierce  suns  in  cloudless  ardours  shine, 
And  pour  the  dari&ling  deluge  round  the  Line ; 
The  realms  of  frost,  where  icy  mountains  rise, 
*Mid  the  pale  summer  of  the  polar  skies  1 — 
It  was  Humanity! — on  coasts  unknown, 
The  shiv'ring  natives  of  the  frozen  zone, 
And  the  swart  Indian,  as  he  faintly  strays 
*  Where  Cancer  reddens  in  the  solar  blaze,' 
She  bade  him  seek ; — on  each  inclement  shore 
Plant  the  rich  seeds  of  her  exhaustless  store ; 
Unite  the  savage  hearts,  and  hostile  hands, 
In  the  firm  compact  of  her  gentle  bands  -, 
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Strew  her  soft  comforts  o  er  the  barren  plain, 
Sing  her  sweet  lays,  and  consecrate  her  fane. 

**  It  was  Humanity  \ — O  Nymph  divine! 
I  see  thy  light  step  print  the  burning  Line ! 
There  thy  bright  eye  the  dubious  pilot  guides, 
The  faint  oar  struggling  with  the  scalding  tides — 
On  as  thou  lead'st  the  bold,  the  glorious  prow. 
Mild,  and  more  mild,  the  sloping  sunbeams  glow ; 
Now  weak  and  pale  the  lessen'd  lustres  play. 
As  round  th'  horizon  rolls  the  timid  day ; 
Barb'd  with  the  sleeted  snow,  the  driving  hail. 
Rush  the  fierce  arrows  of  the  polar  gale ; 
And  through  the  dim,  unvaried,  ling'ring  hours. 
Wide  o'er  the  waves  incumbent  horror  lours." 

Captain  Cook's  endeavours  to  serve  the  inhabitants 
of  jVew  Zealand,  by  the  vegetables  and  animals  he  left 
among  them,  are  thus  described : 

"  To  these  the  hero  leads  his  living  store, 
And  pours  new  wonders  on  th'  uncultur'd  shore; 
The  silky  fleece,  fair  fruit,  and  golden  grain ; 
And  future  herds  and  harvests  bless  the  plain. 
O'er  the  green  soil  his  kids  exulting  play, 
And  sounds  his  clarion  loud  the  bird  of  day ; 
The  downy  goose  her  ruffled  bosom  laves. 
Trims  her  white  wing,  and  wantons  in  the  wave# ; 
Stern  moves  the  bull  along  th'  affrighted  shores. 
And  countless  nations  tremble  as  he  roars.'' 

I  shall  only  add  the  pathetic  and  animated  conclu- 
sion of  this  fine  poem : 

"  But  ah  ! — aloft  on  Albion's  rocky  steep. 
That  frowns  incumbent  o'er  the  boiling  deep. 
Solicitous,  and  sad,  a  softer  form 
Eyes  the  lone  flood,  and  deprecates  the  storm. — 
III  fated  matron ! — for,  alas !  in  vain 
Thy  eager  glances  wander  o'er  the  main ! 
'Tis  the  vex'd  billows,  that  insurgent  rave, 
Their  white  foam  silvers  yonder  distant  wave, 
1'is  not  his  sails !  thy  husband  comes  no  more ! 
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His  bones  now  whiten  an  accursed  shore ! — 

Retire, — for  hark !  the  seagull  shrieking  soars. 

The  lurid  atmosphere  portentous  lours ; 

Night's  sullen  spirit  groans  in  every  gale, 

And  o'er  the  waters  draws  the  darkling  veil, 

Sighs  in  thy  hair,  and  chills  thy  throbbing  breast — 

Go  wretched  mourner  ! — weep  thy  griefs  to  rest ! 

'*  Yet,  though  through  life  is  lost  each  fond  delight, 
Though  set  thy  earthly  sun  in  dreary  night, 
Oh !  raise  thy  thoughts  to  yonder  starry  plain, 
And  own  thy  sorrow  selfish,  weak,  and  vain : 
Since,  while  Britannia,  to  his  virtues  just. 
Twines  the  bright  wreath,  and  rears  tli'  immortal  bust ; 
While  on  each  wind  of  heaven  his  fame  shall  rise, 
In  endless  incense  to  the  smiling  skies ; 
The  attendant  Power,  that  bade  his  sails  expand, 
And  waft  her  blessings  to  each  barren  land, 
Now  raptur'd  bears  him  to  th'  immortal  plains. 
Where  Mercy  hails  him  with  congenial  strains; 
Where  soars,  on  Joy's  white  plume,  his  spirit  free. 
And  angels  choir  him,  while  he  waits  for  Thee,*' 

Captain  Cook's  discoveries,  among  other  effects, 
have  opened  new  scenes  for  a  poetical  fancy  to  range 
in,  and  presented  new  images  to  the  selection  of  ge- 
nius and  taste.  The  morals,  in  particular,  of  the  inlia- 
bitanls  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  afford  a  fine  subject 
for  the  exercise  of  a  plaintive  Muse.  Such  a  Muse 
hath  seized  upon  the  subject;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
has  added  another  wreath  to  the  memory  of  our  navi- 
gator. I  refer  to  a  lady,  who  hat'i  already,  in  many 
passages  of  her  *  Peru,'  in  her  *  Ode  on  the  Peace.' 
and,  above  all,  in  her  '  Irregular  Fragment,'  amply 
proved  to  the  world,  that  she  possesses  not  only  tlio 
talent  of  elegant  and  harmonious  versification,  but  tlie 
spirit  of  true  poetry.  The  poem,  which  1  have  now 
the  pleasure  of  giving  for  the  first  time  to  the  public, 
and  which  was  written  at  my  recjuest,  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix.  Jt  is  some  what  remarkable,  t'l.tt. 
female  poets  have  hitherto  been  the  chief  cekbraturs 
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of  Captain  Cook  in  this  country.  Perhaps  a  subject 
which  would  furnish  materials  for  as  rich  a  produc- 
tion as  Camoen's  Lusiad,  and  which  would  adorn  the 
pen  of  a  Ilaylcy  or  a  Cowper,  may  hereafter  call  forth 
the  genius  of  some  poet  of  the  stronger  sex. 

riie  Royal  Society  of  London  could  not  lose  such  a 
J  .ember  of  their  body  as  Captain  Cook,  without  being 
anxious  to  honour  his  name  and  memory  by  a  particu- 
lar mark  of  respect.  Accordingly,  it  was  resolved  to 
do  this  by  a  medal  ;  and  a  voluntary  subscription  was 
opened  for  the  purpose.  To  such  of  the  fellows  of  the 
society  as  subscribed  twenty  guineas,  a  gold  m^edal  was 
appropriated :  silver  medals  were  assigned  to  those 
who  contributed  n  smaller  sum  ;  and  to  each  of  the 
other  members  one  in  bronze  was  given.  The  sub- 
scribers of  twenty  guineas  were.  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
president;  the  Prince  of  Anspach,  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
tague, Lord  JNJulgrave  and  Mr. Cavendish,  JMr.  Peachy, 
JMr.  Perrin,  INlr.  Poli,  and  Mr.  Shuttleworth.  Many 
designs,  as  might  be  expected,  were  proposed  on  the 
occasion.  The  medal  which  was  actually  struck  con- 
tains, on  one  side,  the  head  of  Captain  Cook  in  pro- 
file, and  round  it,  jac.  cook  oceam  investigatou 
Acv.RRiMus;  and  on  the  exergue,  reg.  soc.  lond. 
SOCIO  suo.  On  the  reverse  is  a  representation  of 
J>ritannia  holding  a  globe.     Round  her  is  inscribed 

ML     INTENTATUM     NOSTIII    LIQUERE  :    and     On    the    CX- 

ergue,  auspiciis  georgii  hi. 

Of  the  gold  medals  which  were  struck  on  this  occa- 
sion, one  was  presented  to  His  IMajesty,  another  to 
the  Queen,  and  a  third  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Two 
were  sent  abroad:  the  first  to  t^e  French  king  on 
account  of  the  protection  he  had  granted  to  the  ships 
under  the  command  cf  Captain  Cook;  and  a  second 
to  the  P^mpress  of  Russia,  in  whose  dominions  the  same 
ships  had  been  received  and  treated  with  every  degree 
of  friendship  and  kindness.  Both  these  presents  were 
highly  acceptable  to  the  great  personages  to  whom 
tliey  were  transmitted.  'J'he  French  king  expressed 
his  satisfaction  in  a  very  handsome  letter  to  the  Royal 
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Society,  signed  by  lumself,  and  undersigned  by  the 
Marquis  de  Vergennes ;  and  the  Empress  of  liussiii 
commissioned  Count  Osterman  to  signify  to  Mr.  Kitz- 
herbert  the  sense  she  entertained  of  the  value  of  the 
present,  and  that  she  had  caused  it  to  be  forthwith 
deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences.  As  a  farther  testimony  of  the  pleasure  she 
derived  from  it,  the  Empress  presented  to  the  Koyal 
Society  a  large  and  beautiful  gold  medal,  containing 
on  one  side  the  effigies  of  herself,  and  on  the  reverse 
a  representation  of  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great. 

After  the  general  assignment  of  the  medals  (which 
took  place  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1784),  there  being 
a  surplus  of  money  still  remai.  -ng,  the  president  and 
council  resolved,  that  an  addition  il  number  should  he 
struck  off  in  gold,  to  be  disposed  of  as  presents  to 
Mrs.  Cook,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Dr.  Cooke,  provost  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Mr.  Planta.  About  the  same  time  it  was 
agreed,  that  Mr.  Aubert  should  he  allowed  to  have  a 
gold  medal  of  Captain  Cook,  on  his  paying  for  the 
gold,  and  the  expense  of  striking  it :  in  consideration 
of  his  intention  to  present  it  to  the  King  of  Poland. 

During  the  two  visits  of  the  Resolution  and  Disco- 
very at  Kamtschatka,  it  was  from  Colonel  Behm,  the 
commandant  of  that  province,  that  the  ships,  and  the 
officers  and  men  belonging  to  rhem,  had  received  every 
kind  of  assistance  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  bestow. 
His  liberal  and  hospitable  behaviour  tc  the  English 
navigators  is  related  at  large  in  Captain  King's  Voyage, 
Such  was  the  sense  entertained  of  it  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  that  they  determined  to  make  a  present 
to  the  colonel,  of  a  magnificent  piece  of  plate,  with  an 
inscription  expressive  of  his  humane  and  generous 
disposition  and  conduct.  The  elegant  pen  of  Dr. 
Cooke  was  employed  in  drawing  up  the  inscription, 
which,  after  it  had  been  subjected  to  the  opinion  and 
correction  of  some  gentlemen  of  the  first  eminence  in 
classical  taste,  was  as  io' *  )ws : 

•  viRo  £GR£Gio  MANGO  DE  Behm  J    qui  Impciatri- 
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cis  Augustissimse  Catlierinaj  auspiciis,  summaque  ani- 
mi  benignitate,  sajva,  quibus  prajemt,  Kamtschatkaj 
littoia,  navibus  nautis(|ue  Ikitannicis,  hospita  praebuit; 
eos(iiio,  in  terminis,  si  qui  essent  Imperio  Russico, 
frustrii,  explorandis,  mala  multa  perpessos,  iterate, 
vice  excepit,  refecit,  recreavit,  et  commeatu  omni  cu- 
mulate auctos  dimisit;  Kei  navalis  Buita>:nic.t> 
Si.PTiMviRi  in  aliquam  benevolentiae  tarn  insignis 
memoriam,  aniicissimo,  gratissimoque  animo,  suo,  pa- 
triajque  no.uiine,  D.  D.  D.  m.dcc.  lxxxi.* 

Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  who  through  life  manifested  an 
invariable  regard  and  friendship  for  Captain  Cook,  has 
displayed  a  signal  instance,  since  the  Captain's  decease, 
of  the  affection  and  esteem  in  which  he  holds  his  me- 
mory. At  his  estate  in  Buckinghamshire  Sir  Hugh 
hath  constructed  a  small  building,  on  which  he  has 
erected  a  pillar,  containing  the  fine  character  of  our 
great  navigator  that  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  last  Voyage,  and  the  principal  part  of 
which  has  been  inserted  i^t  the  present  work.  This 
character  was  drawn  up  by  a  most  respectable  gentle- 
man, who  has  long  been  at  the  head  of  the  naval  pro- 
fession, the  honourable  Admiral  Forbes,  admiral  of  the 
fleet,  and  general  of  marines ;  to  whom  Captain  Cook 
was  only  known  by  his  eminent  merit  and  his  extra- 
ordinary actions. 

Amidst  the  numerous  testimonies  of  regard  that 
have  been  paid  to  Captain  Cook's  merits  and  memory, 
the  important  object  of  providing  for  his  family  hath 
not  been  forgotten.  Soon  after  the  intelligence  ar- 
rived of  his  unfortunate  decease,  this  matter  was  taken 
up  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  with  a  zeal  and  an 
effect,  which  the  following  authentic  document  will 
fully  display: 

*  At  the  Court  at  St.  James's,  the  2iid  of  February,  1780;     , 
'(L.S.)  'Present, 

*  The  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council. 

*  Whereas  there  was  this  day  read,  at  the  Board,  a 
memorial  from  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Com- 
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missioners  of  the  Admiralty,  dated  the  27th  of  last 
month,  in  the  words  following :  viz. 

*  Having  received  an  authentic  account  of  the  death 
of  that  great  Navigator,  Captain  James  Cook,  who 
has  had  the  honour  of  being  employed  by  V'our 
JVlajesty,  in  three  different  voyages,  for  the  discovery 
of  unknown  countries  in  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  globe  ;  we  think  it  our  duty  humbly  to  represent 
to  Your  Majesty,  that  this  meritorious  officer,  after 
having  received  from  Your  Majesty's  gracious  bene- 
volence, as  a  reward  for  his  public  services  in  two 
successful  circumnavigations,  a  comfortable  and 
honourable  retreat,  where  he  might  have  lived 
many  years  to  benefit  his  family,  he  voluntarily  relin- 
quished that  ease  and  emolument  to  undertake 
another  of  these  voyages  of  discovery,  in  which  the 
life  of  a  commander,  who  does  his  duty,  must  always 
be  particularly  exposed,  and  in  -vhich,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  that  duty,  he  fell,  ving  his  family, 
wrhom  his  public  spirit  had  led  uitn  to  abandon,  as 
a  legacy  to  his  country.  We  do  therefore  humbly 
propose,  that  Your  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  order  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  to 
be  settled  on  the  widow,  and  twenty-five  pounds  a 
year  upon  each  of  the  three  sons  of  the  said  Captain 
James  Cook,  and  that  the  same  be  placed  on  the 
prdinary  estimate  of  the  navy. 

*  His  Majesty,  taking  the  said  memorial  into  his 
Royal  consideration,  was  pleased,  with  the  advice  of 
His  Privy  Council,  to  order,  as  it  is  hereby  ordered, 
that  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  be  set- 
tled on  the  widow,  and  twenty-five  pounds  a  year 
upon  each  of  the  three  sons  of  the  said  Captain  James 
Cook,  and  that  the  same  be  placed  on  the  ordinary 
estimate  of  His  Majesty's  navy ;  and  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty  are  to  give  the  necessary 
directions  herein  accordingly.  W.  Fawkenek.* 

The  preceding  memorial  to  the  king  was  signed  by 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Mr.  BuUer^  the  Earl  of  Lis- 
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burne,  Mr.  Penlon,  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  Mr.  Mann ; 
and  the  seveial  oiiicers  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
seconded  the  ardour  of  their  superiors,  by  the  speed 
and  generosity  with  which  his  majesty's  royal  grant 
to  Captain  Cook's  widow  and  children  passed  through 
the  usual  forms. 

Another  occasion  was  afterwards  seized  of  confer- 
ring a  substantial  benefit  on  the  captain's  family. 
The  charts  and  plates  belonging  to  the  Voyage  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  were  provided  at  the  expense  of  go- 
vernment; the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  a  large 
profit  accrued  from  the  sale  of  the  publication.  Of 
this  profit,  half  was  consigned,  in  trust,  to  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser  ?.ad  Mr.  Stephens,  to  be  applied  to  the  use 
of  Mrs.  Cook,  during  her  natural  life,  and  afterwards 
to  be  divided  between  her  children. 

Honour  as  well  as  en  olument,  hath  graciously  been 
conferred  by  his  majesty  upon  the  descendants  of 
Captain  Cook.  On  the  3rd  of  September,  1785,  a 
coat  of  arms  was  granted  to  the  family,  of  which  a 
description  will  be  given  below.* 

Our  navigator  had  six  children;  James,  Nathaniel, 
Elizabeth,  Joseph,  George,  and  Hugh.  Of  these, 
Joseph  and  George  died  soon  after  their  birth,  and 
Elizabeth  in  the  fifth  year  of  her  age.  James,  the 
eldest  son,  who  was  born  at  St.  Paul's,  Shadwell,  on 
the  13th  of  October,  1763,  is  now  a  lieutenant  in  his 
majesty's  navy.  In  a  letter,  written  by  Admiral  Sir 
Richard  Hughes,  in  1785,  from  Grenada,  to  Mrs. 
Cook,  he  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  approbation. 
Kathaniel,  who  was  born  on  the  14th  of  December, 

*  Azure,  between  the  two  polar  stars  Or,  a  sphere  on  the 
plane  ot  the  meridian,  north  pole  elevated,  circles  of  latitude 
tor  every  ten  degrees,  and  of  longitude  for  every  fifteen,  shew- 
ing the  Pacitic  Ocean  between  sixty  and  two  hundred  and  forty 
West,  bounded  on  one  side  by  America,  on  the  other  by  Asia  and 
New  Holland,  in  memory  of  the  discoveries  ntade  by  him  in 
tliat  ocean,  so  very  far  beyond  all  former  navigators.  Ills  track 
thereon  is  marlied  witli  red  lines.  And  for  crest,  on  a  wreath 
ot  the  colours,  is  an  arm  imbowed,  vested  in  the  uniform  of  a 
captain  of  the  royal  navy.  In  the  hand  is  the  union  jack,  on 
a  staff  Proper.  The  arm  is  encircled  by  a  wreath  of  palm  and 
laurel. 
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1764,  at  Mile-End  Old  Town,  was  brought  up  like- 
wise in  the  naval  service,  and  was  unfortunately  lost 
on  board  his  majesty's  ship  Thunderer,  Commodore 
Walsingham,  in  the  hurricane  which  happened  at 
Jamaica,  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1780.  lie  is  said  to 
have  been  a  most  promising  youth.  Hugh,  the 
youngest,  was  born  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1776;  and 
was  so  called  after  the  name  of  his  father's  great  friend, 
Sir  Hugh  Palliser. 

It  hath  often  been  mentioned,  in  terms  of  no  small 
regret,  that  a  monument  hath  not  yet  been  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Captain  Coo!;,  in  W  estminster  Abbey. 

I'he  wish  and  the  hope  of  such  a  monument  are 
hinted  at  in  the  close  of  Dr.  Douglas's  Jntroduction 
to  the  government  edition  of  the  last  voyage  ;  and  the 
sai.ie  sentiment  is  expressed  by  the  autlior  of  tlie  Ku- 
logium,  at  the  end  of  that  Introduction.  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser  has  also  spoken  to  the  like  purpose,  in  a  coni- 
mnnicition  I  received  from  him.  It  would  certainly 
redound  lo  the  honour  of  the  nation,  to  order  a  mag- 
nificent memorial  of  the  abilities  and  services  of  our 
illustrious  navigator;  on  which  account,  a  tribute  of 
that  kind  may  be  regarded  as  a  desirable  thing,  liut 
a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  would  be  of  little 
consequence  to  the  reputation  of  Captain  Cook.  His 
fame  stands  upon  a  wiuer  base,  and  will  survive  the 
comparatively  perishing  materials  of  brass,  or  stone, 
or  marble.  The  name  of  Cook  will  be  held  in  honour, 
and  recited  with  applause,  so  long  as  the  records  of 
human  events  shall  continue  in  the  earth ;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  say,  what  may  be  the  influence  and  rewards, 
which,  in  other  worlds,  shall  bo  Tound  to  attend  upon 
eminent  examples  of  wi..dom  and  of  virtue. 
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After  the  death  of  Captain  Cook,  and  the  events 
immediately  succeeding  it,  Captain  Clerke,  upon  whom 
the  command  of  the  expedition  had  devolved,  pro- 
ceeded from  Owhyhee,  and  coasted  several  of  the  other 
islands  of  the  group.  The  ships  anchored  at  Atooi  to 
procure  water;  in  doing  this  our  voyagers  experi- 
enced some  interruption  from  the  natives,  and  a  slight 
conflict  took  place,  in  which  one  of  the  islanders  was 
wounded  by  a  musket-shot.  They  were  here  told, 
that,  at  their  preceding  visit,  they  had  left  a  disorder 
amongst  the  women,  of  which  several  persons  of  both 
sexes  had  died ;  and  as  there  was  not  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  the  disorder  amongst  the  nd\ives-  at  the 
first  ar-ival  of  the  vessels,  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
believe  that  some  of  the  crew  were  the  authors  of  that 
irreparable  mischief.  Atooi  was  in  a  .^late  of  internal 
warfare;  the  quarivji  had  arisen  about  the  goats  Cap- 
tain Cook  had  left  at  Oneeheow  the  year  before ;  the 
property  of  which  was  contested  by  two  different  chiefs. 
The  goat>,  which  had  increased  to  the  number  of  six, 
and  would  probably  in  a  few  years  have  stocked  all 
these  islands,  were  destroyed  in  the  contest. 

Our  voyagers  left  the  Samlwich  Islands  iinally  on 
the  15th  of  March :  and  stood  to  the  south-west,  in 
hopes  of  falling  in  with  the  island  of  Modoopapappa, 
wiiich  they  were  told  by  the  natives  lay  in  that  direc- 
tion, about  five  hours'  sail  from  Jaohora ;  but  though 
the  two  vessels  stretched  asunder  several  miles,  they 
(lid  not  discover  it.  It  is  possible  it  might  have  been 
passed  in  the  night,  as  the  islanders  described  it  to  be 
small,  sandy,  and  almost  even  with  the  surface  of  the 
sea. 

The  harbour  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  in 
Awatska  Bay,  was  appointed  for  the  next  rendezvous 
of  the  uvo  vessels,  in  case  of  separation.  In  the 
course  of  their  navigation  towards  Kamtschatka,  they 
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traversed  that  part  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  in  which 
some  islands  and  lands  were  laid  down  in  the  charts, 
such  as  the  island  of  Keia  de  Plata  in  De  I'lsle's 
chart,  and  the  land  said  to  have  been  seen  by  John 
de  Gama,  in  a  voyage  from  China  to  New  Spain, 
first  delineated  in  a  chart  published  by  Texeira,  a 
Portuguese  geographer,  in  1649 ;  but  though  at  sundry 
times  they  had  various  indications  of  land,  they  dis- 
covered none,  and  those  islands  and  lands  must 
therefore  either  be  of  trifling  extent,  or  wholly  ima- 
ginary. 

A  leak,  under  the  larboard  bow  of  the  Resolution, 
which  had  kept  the  people  almost  constantly  at  the 
pumps,  ever  since  their  leaving  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
occasioned  a  great  alarm  on  the  13th  of  April.  The 
water,  which  had  lodged  in  the  coal-hole,  not  finding 
a  sufiScient  vent  into  the  well,  had  forced  up  the  plat- 
forms over  it,  and  in  a  moment  deluged  the  whole 
space  between  decks.  The  coals  would  very  soon 
choke  up  a  pump,  and  the  number  of  bulky  materials 
that  were  washed  out  of  the  gunner's  store  room,  and 
which,  by  the  ship's  motion,  were  tossed  violently  from 
side  to  side,  rendered  it  impracticable  to  bale  the  water 
out.  No  other  method  was  therefore  left,  than  to  cut 
a  hole  through  the  bulk-head,  that  separated  the 
coal-hole  from  the  fore-hold.  As  soon  as  the  passage 
was  made,  the  greatest  part  of  the  water  was  emptied 
into  the  well :  but  the  leak  was  now  so  much  in- 
creased, that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  one  half  of  the 
people  constantly  pumping  and  baling,  till  the  noon 
of  the  15th. 

On  the  23rd,  at  six  in  the  morning,  on  the  fog  clear- 
ing away,  the  land  of  Kamtschatka  appeared,  in  moun- 
tains covered  with  snow.  The  weather  was  most  se- 
vere :  the  ship  appeared  to  be  a  complete  mass  of  ice, 
and  the  shrouds  were  so  incrusted  with  it,  as  to  mea- 
sure in  circumference  more  than  double  their  usual 
size.  The  crews  suflfered  very  severely  from  the  cold, 
particularly  from  having  lately  left  the  tropical  cli- 
mates ;  and,  but  for  the  foresight  and  care  of  their 
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officers,  would  indeed  have  been  m  a  deplorable  state. 
It  was  natural  to  expect,  that  their  experience,  during 
their  voyage  to  the  north  the  year  before,  would  have 
made  them  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  paying  some 
attention  to  their  clothing ;  as  it  was  generally  known 
in  both  ships,  that  they  were  to  make  another  voyage 
towards  the  pole ;  but,  with  the  thoughtlessness  of  in- 
fants, upon  their  return  to  a  warm  climate,  their  fur 
jackets  and  the  rest  of  their  cold-country  clothes,  were 
kicked  about  the  decks,  as  things  of  no  value.  They 
were  of  course  picked  up  by  the  officers,  and  being 
put  into  casks,  were,  in  due  season,  restored  to  their 
owners. 

On  the  25th,  when  off  the  entrance  of  Awatska  Bay, 
the  Resolution  lost  sight  of  the  Discovery,  and  on  the 
28th  entered  the  Bay.  The  officers  of  the  Resolution 
examined  every  corner  of  it,  with  their  glasses,  in  search 
of  the  town  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  they  had 
conceived  to  be  a  place  of  some  strength  and  conside- 
ration. At  length  they  discovered,  on  a  narrow  point 
of  land  a  few  miserable  loghouses,  and  some  conical 
huts  raised  on  poles,  amounting  in  all  to  about  thirty, 
which,  from  the  situation,  they  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  concluding  to  i^etropaulowska.  'However,* 
says  Captain  King,  'in  justice  to  the  genei  u^  and 
hospitable  treatment  we  foun'  here,  1  shall  beg  leave 
to  anticipate  the  reader's  curiosity ,  by  assui  ing  him  that 
our  disappointment  proved  to  be  more  of  a  l;iughab\e 
than  a  serious  nature;  for,  in  this  wretched  extremity 
of  the  earth,  situated  beyond  every  th  ig  that  we  con- 
ceived to  be  most  barbarous  and  inhospitable,  and,  as 
it  were,  out  of  the  very  reach  of  civilizat  on,  barri- 
cadoed  with  ice,  and  covered  with  sunr  snow,  in  a 
poor  miserable  port,  far  inferior  to  the  meanest  of  our 
Hshing-towns,  we  met  with  feelings  of  humanity,  joined 
to  a  greatn jss  of  mind,  an  elevation  of  sentiment,  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  any  nation  or  climate.' 

In  the  mormng  of  the  29th,  Captain,  then  Lieute- 
nant King  was  sent  on  shore ;  and  after  experiencing 
much  difficulty  from  the  broken  ice  that  extended  nearly 
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half  a  mile,  across  which  he  was  obliged  to  make  the 
best  of  his  way  on  foot,  was  received  by  the  commander 
of  the  garrison  at  the  head  of  his  men  consisting  of  about 
thirty  soldiers.  They  had  not  seen  the  ship  the  pre- 
ceding day,  nor  indeed  that  morning,  till  the  boats 
were  pretty  near  the  ice.  Much  panic  ensued ;  the 
garrison  was  put  under  arms,  and  two  field-pieces 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  commander's  house.  All, 
however,  soon  wore  a  friendly  aspect,  and  nothing 
could  exceed  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  offi- 
cer, a  Serjeant,  who  commanded  in  the  ostrog,  and  at 
whose  house  they  were  entertained.  He  furnished 
Lieutenant  King,  who  had  fallen  in  between  the  dis- 
jointed ice,  with  a  complete  suit  of  clothes  of  his  own; 
the  dinner  that  was  served  up  consisted  of  four  courses; 
but  the  conversation,  from  the  want  of  an  interpreter, 
no  other  language  being  understood  there  but  Russian 
and  Kamtschatdale,  was  confined  to  a  few  bows  and 
other  signs  of  mutual  respect.  The  Serjeant  sent  of 
an  express  to  Bolcheretsk,  where  the  governor  of  the 
province  usually  resided,  and  whence  he  had  to  look 
for  orders  what  to  do,  as  to  the  procurement  of  the 
supplies  of  provisions,  and  naval  stores,  which  our 
people  wanted. 

On  their  return,  a  sledge  drawn  by  five  dogs,  with 
a  driver,  was  provided  for  each  of  the  party.  The 
sailors  were  highly  delighted  with  this  mode  of  con- 
veyance, and,  what  diverted  them  most  was,  that  the 
two  boat-hooks  which  they  had  brought,  had  also  a 
s],edge  to  itiernselves. 

■;  On  the  1st  of  May,  the  Discovery  entered  the  bay- 
On  the  day  after,  early  in  the  morning,  an  answer  was 
received  from  liolcheretsk.  The  dispatches  had  been 
sent  off'  on  the  29th,  iibout  noon,  by  a  sledge  (^/rawn  by 
dogs,  so  that  tliey  were  only  a  little  more  than  three 
days  and  a  half  in  ])erf()rming  a  journey  of  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  nii.es;  Bolcheretsk  being  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  five  miles  from  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul. 

As  the  whole  slock  of  live  cattle  which  the  country 
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about  the  bay  could  afford,  amounted  only  to  two 
heifers,  Captain  Gierke  found  it  necessary  to  send  to 
liolcheretsk,  and  Captain  Gore  and  Lieutenant  King 
were  fixed  on  for  the  excursion.  They  proceeded  by 
boats  up  the  Awatska  river,  then  across  part  of  the 
country  in  sledges,  and  then  down  the  Bolchoireka  in 
canoes. 

Major  Behm,  the  governor  of  Kamtschatka,  received 
them,  not  only  with  the  utmost  politeness,  but  with 
the  most  engaging  cordiality ;  and  all  the  jprincipal 
people  of  the  town  vied  with  each  other  who  should 
shew  the  most  civility  to  strangers  from  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  globe.  A  list  of  the  naval  stores,  the 
number  of  cattle,  and  the  quantity  of  flour  wanted 
by  the  navigators,  was  given  to  Major  Behm,  who 
insisted  upon  supplying  all  their  wants;  and  when 
they  desired  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  price  of 
the  articles,  with  which  they  were  to  be  supplied,  and 
proposed,  that  Captain  Clcrke  should  give  bills  to  the 
amount  on  the  Victualling-ofhce  in  London,  the  major 
positively  refused,  and  whenever  it  was  afterward  urg- 
ed, stopped  them  short  by  saying,  he  was  certain  he 
could  not  oblige  his  mistress,  the  empress,  more  than 
in  giving  every  assistance  in  his  power  to  her  good 
friends  and  allies,  the  English;  and  that  it  \'ould  be 
a  particular  satisfaction  to  her,  to  hear,  that,  in  so  re- 
mote a  part  of  the  world,  her  dominions  had  afforded 
any  relief  to  ships  engaged  in  such  services ;  that  he 
could  not  therefore  act  so  contrary  to  the  character  of 
his  empress,  as  to  accept  of  any  bills ;  but  that,  to  ac- 
commodate the  matter,  he  would  take  a  bare  attesta- 
tion of  the  particulars  with  which  we  might  be  fur- 
nisiied,  and  that  this  he  would  transmit  to  his  court, 
as  a  certificate  of  having  performed  his  duty. 

The  town  of  Bolcheretsk  consists  o*'  several  rows  of 
low  buildings,  barracks  for  the  Russian  soluiers  and 
Cossacks,  a  good  looking  church,  and  a  court-room, 
^^ith  a  great  number  of  balagans  (summer  habitations) 
belonging  to  the  Kamtschatdales,  at  the  end  of  the 
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town.    The  inhabitants  amount  to  between  five  and 
six  hundred. 

It  would  exceed  the  bounds  to  which  this  sketch 
must  necessarily  be  confined,  to  enumerate  one  half  of 
the  instances  of  civility  and  attention  which  Major 
Behm,  his  lady,  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  bestowed  upon  the  English 
travellers.  One  generous  present  cannot,  however,  be 
passed  over  in  silence,  both  because  it  consisted  of  the 
greatest  part  of  tiieir  small  store  of  the  article,  and  be- 
cause it  called  forth  from  the  British  seamen  a  corre- 
sponding generosity.  Being  informed  of  the  privations 
the  sailors  had  suffered  from  the  want  of  tobacco, 
Major  Behm  sent  four  be  cs  of  it,  weighing  upwards 
of  one  hundred  pounds  each,  which  he  begged  miglit 
be  presented,  in  the  name  of  hnnself  and  the  garrison 
under  his  command,  to  our  sailors.  When  the  seamen 
were  told  of  it,  the  crews  of  both  ships  desired,  en- 
tirely of  their  own  accord,  that  their  grog  might  be 
stopped,  and  their  allowance  of  spirits,  presented,  on 
their  part,  to  the  garrison  of  Bolcheretsk,  as  they  had 
reason  to  conclude,  that  brandy  was  scarce  in  the 
country  and  would  be  very  acceptable,  since  tho  sol- 
diers on  shore  had  offered  four  roubles  a  bottle  for  it. 
When  it  is  considered  how  much  the  sailors  would 
feel  from  the  stoppage  of  their  allowance  of  grog,  and 
that  this  offer  would  deprive  them  of  it  during  the 
inclement  season  they  had  to  expect  on  their  ensuing 
expedition  to  the  north,  the  sacrifice  must  be  looked 
upon  as  generous  and  extraordinary ;  and,  that  they 
might  not  sufifer  by  it.  Captain  Clerke  substituted,  in 
the  room  of  the  very  small  quantity  the  major  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  accept,  the  same  quantity  of  rum. 

When  the  party  returned  to  Petropaulowska,  Major 
Behm  accompanied  them,  and  visited  the  ships.  He 
had  resigned  the  command  of  Kamtschatka,  and  was 
in  a  short  time  to  return  to  St.  Petersburgh ;  our  na- 
vigators therefore  committed  to  his  care  dispatches 
for  England,  with  the  journals  and  charts  of  the  voy- 
age so  far. 
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They  got  about  twenty  head  of  cattle,  about  nine 
thousand  weight  of  rye  flour,  and  a  variety  of  other 
provisions  and  refreslimenls  here,  especially  fish,  with 
which  they  were  absolutely  overpowered  from  every 
quarter;  and,  having  completed  their  water,  they 
weighed  anchor  on  the  13th  of  June,  and  on  the  16th 
cleared  the  bay.  The  volcano,  situated  to  the  north 
of  the  harbour,  was  in  a  state  of  eruption  at  the  time. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  our  navigators  passed  through 
Beering's  Straits,  having  run  along  the  Asiatic  coast; 
they  then  stretched  over  to  that  of  America,  with  a 
view  of  exploring  it  between  the  latitudes  of  68®  and 
69°.  But  in  this  attempt  they  were  disappointed,  being 
stopped,  01  the  7th,  by  a  large  and  compact  field  of  ice 
connected  with  the  land.  On  the  9th,  they  had  sailed 
nearly  forty  leagues  to  the  westwaid,  along  the  edge  of 
the  ice,  without  seeing  any  opening,  and  had  therefore 
no  prospect  of  advancing  farther  north. — Until  the 
27th,  however,  they  continued  to  seek  a  passage,  first 
on  the  American,  and  then  on  the  Asiatic  side;  but 
were  never  able  to  penetrate  farther  north  than  70® 
33',  which  was  five  leagues  short  of  the  point  to  which 
they  had  advanced  the  season  before. 

At  one  time,  in  attempting  to  penetrate  to  the  north- 
westward, the  Discovery  was  m  a  very  dangerous 
situation.  She  became  so  entangled  by  several  large 
pieces  of  ice,  that  her  v.  ay  was  stopped,  and  imme- 
diately dropping  bodily  to  leeward,  she  fell  broadside 
foremost  on  the  edge  of  a  considerable  body  of  ice ; 
and  having  at  the  same  time  an  open  sea  to  windward, 
the  surf  caused  her  to  strike  violently  upon  it.  This 
mass  at  length  either  so  far  moved  or  broke,  as  to  set 
them  at  liberty  to  make  another  trial  to  escape ;  but, 
before  the  ship  gathered  way  enough  to  be  be  under 
command,  she  again  fell  to  leeward  on  another  frag- 
ment ;  and  the  swell  making  it  unsafe  to  lie  to  wind- 
ward, and  finding  no  chance  of  getting  clear,  they 
pushed  into  a  small  opening,  furled  their  sails,  and 
made  fast  with  ice-hooks.  A  change  of  wind,  how- 
ever, taking  place  in  the  afternoon,  the  ice  began  to 
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separate,  and,  setting  all  their  sails,  they  forced  a  pas- 
sajje  through  it.  I'he  vessel  had  rubbed  off  a  great 
deal  of  the  sheathing  from  her  bows,  and  became  very 
leaky  from  the  strokes  she  received  when  she  fell  on 
the  edge  of  the  ice. 

In  these  high  latitudes,  our  navigators  killed  seve- 
ral sea-horses,  and  also  two  white  bears ;  the  flesh  of 
the  latter  afforded  a  few  excellent  meals  of  fresh  meat. 
It  had  indeed  a  strong  fishy  taste,  but  was  in  every 
respect  superior  to  that  of  the  sea-horse,  which  never- 
theless, the  sailors  were  again  persuaded,  without 
much  difficulty,  to  prefer  to  their  salted  provisions. 

Finding  a  farther  advance  to  the  northward,  as  well 
as  a  nearer  approach  to  either  continent,  obstructed  by 
a  sea  blocked  up  with  ice,  Captain  Clerke  at  lengtli 
determined  to  lose  no  more  time  in  the  pursuit  of  what 
seemed  utterly  unattainable,  and  to  sail  for  Awatska 
Bay,  to  repair  their  damages,  and  before  the  winter 
should  set  in,  to  explore  the  coast  of  Japan  on  their 
way  towards  Europe.  To  the  great  joy,  therefore,  of 
every  individual  on  board  both  ships,  they  turned  their 
faces  towards  home ;  and  the  delight  and  satisfaction 
they  experienced  on  the  occasion,  notwithstanding  the 
tedious  voyage  they  had  to  make,  and  the  immense  dis- 
tance they  had  to  run,  were  as  freely  entertained,  and 
perhaps  as  fully  enjoyed,  as  if  they  had  been  already 
in  sight  of  the  land's  End. 

On  the  31st,  they  repassed  Beering*s  Straits.  With 
respect  to  the  practicability  of  a  north-east  or  north- 
west passage  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  through  those 
straits,  from  the  result  of  their  attempts  it  appears, 
that  the  north  of  the  straits  is  clearer  of  ice  in  August 
than  in  .Tuly,  and  perhaps  in  a  part  of  September  it 
may  be  still  more  free.  But,  after  the  equinox,  the 
days  shorten  so  fast,  that  no  farther  thaw  can  be  ex- 
pected, and  so  great  an  effect  cannot  rationally  be 
allowed  ti)  the  warm  weather  in  the  first  half  of  Sep- 
tember as  to  imagine  it  capable  of  dispersing  the  ice 
from  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  American  coast. 
Bui  admitting  this  to  be  possible,  it  would  be  madness 
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to  attempt  to  run  from  the  ley  Cape  to  the  known  parts 
of  Jiartiu's  Bay  (a  distance  of  four  hundred  and  twenty 
leagues)  in  so  short  a  time  as  that  passage  can  be  sup- 
posed to  rei'iiin  open.  Upon  the  Asiatic  side,  there 
appears  still  .  ^s  probability  of  success;  for,  though 
Deshneff,  a  Russian  navigator,  about  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  passed  round  the  north-east  point  of  Asia, 
no  voyager  has  yet  been  able  to  double  Cape  Taimura 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  which  stretches  to  the 
78"  of  latitude. 

Captain  Clerke's  health  now  rapidily  declined,  and,* 
on  the  I7th  of  August  he  was  no  longer  able  to  get 
out  of  his  bed.  On  the  21st,  they  made  the  coast  of 
Kamtschatka;  and  on  the  following  day,  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  Captain  Clerke  died.*  His  disease  was  a 
consumption,  which  had  evidently  commenced  before 
he  left  England,  and  of  which  he  had  lingered  during 
the  whole  voyage. 

On  the  24th,  the  vessels  ancho    din  the  harbour  of 

*  Captain  Clerke  departed  this  lite  in  the  tliirty-eigth  year 
of  his  aye.  He  was  brouiKht  up  to  tlie  navy  from  his  earliest 
youth,  and  had  been  in  several  actions  during  the  war  which 
be!>Hn  in  175().  In  the  action  between  the  liellona  and  the 
Couraj^eux,  being  stationed  in  thii  mizen-top,  he  was  carried 
over-board  with  the  mast ;  but  wa^  taken  up  without  having 
received  any  hurt,  lie  was  a  midshipman  in  the  Dolphin, 
cqininanded  by  Captain  Byron,  in  her  voyage  round  the  world : 
after  which  he  served  on  the  American  station.  In  1768,  he 
made  his  second  voyage  round  the  world,  in  the  Endeavour,  as 
niaiiter's  mate:  and,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  iMr.  Hicks, 
wliich  happened  on  the  ilMd  of  May,  1771,  he  returned  home  a 
lieutenant.  His  third  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  Wiis  in  the 
Kesolution,  of  which  he  was  appointeil  the  second  lieutenant; 
and  he  continued  in  that  situation  till  his  return  in  1775;  soon 
atter  which  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master  and  com- 
mander, in  what  capacity  he  sailed  with  Captain  Cook  in  this 
last  expedition,  need  not  be  added'.  Ihe  consumption,  of  whicli 
Captain  Clerke  died,  had  e^'idently  commenced  before  he  left 
j^Ui^land,  and  he  lingered  under  it  during  the  whole  voyage. 
i  iu)ugh  his  very  gradual  decay  had  long  made  him  a  melan- 
choly object  to  his  friends,  nevertheless,  they  derived  some  con- 
solation from  the  equanimity  with  which  he  bore  his  disorder, 
jroin  the  constant  tlow  of  good  spirits  maintained  by  him  to  his 
latest  hour,  and  from  his  submitting  to  his  fate  with  cheerful 
{"esignation.     '  It  was,  however,  impossible,'   says  Mr.  King, 

«ot  to  feel  a  more  than  common  degree  of  compassion  for  a 
P'Tson,  whose  life  had  been  a  continued  scene  of  those  ditiftcul- 
ties  and  hardships,  to  which  a  seaman's  occupation  is  subject, 
and  under  which  he  at  last  sunk.' 

King's  f'oi/ai/e,  p.  C8l),  C«l. 
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St  Peter,  and  St.  Paul,  where  the  gentlemen  on  board 
were  received  by  their  Russian  friends,  with  the  same 
cordiality  as  before.  Captain  Gore,  upon  whom  the 
command  of  the  expedition  now  devolved,  removed 
himself  to  the  Resolution,  and  appointed  Mr.  King  to 
the  command  of  the  Discovery.  He  sent  off  an  express 
to  the  commander  at  Bolcheretsk,  in  which  he  re- 
(|uested  to  have  sixteen  head  of  black  cattle.  Theerup- 
tion  of  the  volcano,  which  had  taken  place  at  the  time 
of  the  late  departure  of  the  vessels  from  Awatska,  had 
done  no  damage,  notwithstanding  stones  had  fallen  at 
the  ostrog  of  the  size  of  a  goose's  e^g» 

Attempts  were  now  made  to  repair,  as  far  as  was 
practicable,  the  damage  the  Discovery  had  sustained 
in  the  ice,  and  in  removing  the  sheathmg,  eight  feet  of 
a  plank  in  the  wale  were  found  to  be  so  very  rotten  as 
to  make  it  necessary  to  shift  it.  The  carpenters  were 
sent  on  shore  in  search  of  a  tree  large  enough  for  the 
purpose:  luckily  they  found  a  birch,  which  was  the 
only  one  of  sufHcient  size  in  the  whole  neighbourhood 
of  the  bay.  The  crews  were  employed  in  various  ne- 
cessary occupations :  amongst  which,  four  men  were 
set  apart  to  haul  the  seine  for  salmon,  which  were 
caught  in  great  abundance,  and  of  excellent  quality. 
After  supplying  the  immediate  wants  of  both  ships, 
they  salted  down  near  a  hogshead  a  day.  The  sea- 
horse blubber,  with  which  they  had  stored  themselves, 
during  their  expedition  to  the  north,  was  boiled  down 
for  oil,  now  become  a  necessary  article,  their  candies 
having  been  long  since  all  used. 

The  body  of  Captain  Clerke  was  interred  on  Sun- 
day the  29th,  with  all  the  solemnity  and  honours  they 
could  bestow,  under  a  tree,  in  the  valley  on  the  north 
side  of  the  harbour ;  a  spot,  which  the  priest  of  Para- 
tounea  said,  would  be,  as  near  as  he  could  guess,  in 
the  centre  of  the  new  church  intended  to  be  erected. 

On  the  3rd  of  September,  arrived  an  ensign  from 
Bolcheretsk,  with  a  letter  from  Captain  Shmalelf,  the 
present  commander,  who  promised  the  cattle  requiied, 
and  that  he  would  himself  pay  them  a  visit  imme- 
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diately  on  the  arrival  of  a  sloop,  which  was  daily  ex- 
pected from  Okotzk. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  a  Kussian  galliot, 
from  Okotzk,  was  towed  into  the  harbour.  She  had 
been  thirty-five  days  on  her  passage,  and  had  been 
seen  from  the  lighthouse  a  fortnight  before,  beating 
up  towards  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  There  were  fifty 
soldiers  in  her,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and 
several  other  passengers ;  a  sub-lieutenant,  who  came 
in  her,  now  took  the  command  of  the  garrison,  and 
from  some  cause  or  other,  which  the  English  could 
not  learn,  their  old  friend,  the  Serjeant,  the  late  com- 
mander of  the  place,  fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  no 
longer  suffered  to  sit  down  in  the  company  of  his  owa 
officers. 

From  the  galliot,  our  navigators  got  a  small  quan- 
tity of  pitch,  tar,  cordage,  and  twine,  and  a  hundred 
and  forty  skins  of  flour,  containing  13,782  lbs.  English. 

The  Ilospodin  Ivaskin  from  Verchnei  had  been  de- 
sired by  Major  Behm  to  attend  the  English  officers  on 
their  return  to  the  harbour,  in  order  to  be  their  inter- 
preter. He  now  camct  He  was  an  exile ;  and  was 
of  a  considerable  family  in  Russia ;  his  father  was  a 
general,  and  he  himself,  after  having  received  his  edu- 
cation partly  in  France  and  partly  in  Germany,  had 
been  page  to  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  and  ensign  in 
her  guards.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  knowted, 
had  his  nose  slit,  and  was  banished,  first  to  Siberia, 
and  afterward  to  Kamtschatka,  where  he  had  lived 
thirty-one  years.  He  bore  in  his  whole  figure  the 
strongest  marks  of  old  age,  though  he  had  scarcely 
reached  his  fifty-fourth  year.  No  one  there  knew  the 
cause  of  his  banishment,  but  they  took  it  for  granted, 
that  it  must  have  been  for  something  very  atrocious, 
as  two  or  three  of  the  commanders  of  Kamtschatka, 
had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  get  him  recalled  since  the 
present  empress's  reign.  For  the  first  twenty  years 
he  had  not  tasted  bread,  nor  been  allowed  subsistence 
of  any  kind,  but  had  lived  during  that  period  among  the 
Kamtschatdales,  on  what  his  own  activity  and  toil  in 
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the  chase  could  procure  him.  Afterward,  he  had  a 
small  pension  granted  hirn.  This  Major  Behm  by  his 
intercession  had  caused  to  be  increased  to  one  hun- 
dred roubles  a  year,  which  is  the  common  pay  of  an 
ensign  in  all  parts  of  the  empress's  dominions,  excej)t 
in  this  province,  where  the  pay  of  all  the  oHicers  is 
double. 

This  gentleman  joined  Captains  Gore  and  King  on 
a  bear-hunting  party  on  the  17th,  for  two  days;  in 
which,  first  from  the  party  being  too  large,  and  the 
unavoidable  noise  that  was  the  consccjuence  of  it,  and 
next,  from  the  unfavourable  weather  after  they  sepa- 
rated, they  were  wholly  unsuccessful. 
'  On  the  22nd,  the  anniversary  of  his  majesty's  coro- 
nation, and  when  they  were  sitting  down  to  as  hand- 
some a  feast  as  their  situation  would  admit  of,  in  honour 
of  the  day,  the  arrival  of  Captain  Shmalelf  from  Jiol- 
cheretsk  was  announced.  He  j)artook  of  their  fes- 
tivities, and  set  otf  on  his  return  on  the  25th.  Before 
his  departure,  he  reinstated  the  serjeant  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  place,  and  took  with  him  the  suL-iieutcnant 
who  had  superseded  him.  Captain  King  accompanied 
Captain  Shmalelf  to  the  entrance  of  7\watska  river, 
and  on  Sunday,  the  26th,  attended  him  to  church  at 
Paratounea.  The  church  is  of  wood,  and  by  far  tiie 
best  building  in  the  country  round  about  the  bay.  It 
is  ornamented  by  many  paintings,  particularly  with 
two  pictures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  presented  by 
Beering,  and  which,  in  the  real  richness  of  their 
drapery,  would  carry  off  the  prize  from  the  first  of  Ku- 
ropean  performances;  for  all  the  principal  jjarts  of  it 
are  made  of  thick  plates  of  solid  silver,  fastened  to  tlie 
canvass,  and  fashioned  into  the  various  foldings  of  the 
robes. 

.,  The  next  day  another  hunting  party  was  set  on  foot, 
\inder  the  direction  of  the  clerk  of  the  parish,  who 
was  a  celebrated  bear-hunter.  The  produce  was  a 
female  bear,  beyond  the  common  size,  which  they 
shot  in  the  water,  and  found  dead  the  next  morning  in 
the  place  to  which  she  had  been  watched.    The  mode. 
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of  hunting  these  animals  by  the  natives  is  as  follows : 
When  they  come  to  the  ground  frecjuented  by  the 
bears,  their  first  step  is  to  look  for  their  tracks :  these 
are  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  leading  from  the 
woods  down  to  the  lakes,  and  among  the  long  sedgy 
grass  and  brakes  by  the  edge  of  the  water.  The  place 
of  ambuscade  being  determined  on,  the  hunters  next 
fix  in  the  ground  the  crutches  upon  which  their  fire- 
locks are  made  to  rest,  pointing  them  in  the  direction 
they  mean  to  shoot.  This  done,  they  kneel,  or  lie 
down,  and,  with  their  bear-spears  by  their  side,  wait 
for  the  game.  These  precautions,  which  are  chiefly 
taken  in  order  to  make  sure  of  their  mark,  are,  on 
several  accounts,  highly  expedient.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  ammunition  is  so  dear  in  Kamtschatka,  that  the 
price  of  a  bear  will  not  purchase  more  of  it  than  is 
sufficient  to  load  a  musket  four  or  five  times ;  and, 
what  is  more  material,  if  the  bear  be  not  rendered  in- 
capable of  pursuit  by  the  first  shot,  the  consequences 
are  often  fatal,  lie  immediately  makes  towards  the 
place  whence  the  noise  and  smoke  issue,  and  attacks 
ills  adversaries  with  great  fury.  It  is  impossible  for 
them  to  reload,  as  the  animal  is  seldom  at  more  than 
twelve  or  fifteen  yards'  distance  when  he  is  fired  at: 
so  that,  if  he  does  not  fall,  they  immediately  put 
themselves  in  a  posture  to  receive  him  upon  their  spears, 
and  their  safety  greatly  depends  on  tlieir  giving  him  a 
mortal  stab  as  he  first  comes  upon  tl.em.  If  he  parries 
the  thrust  (which  bears,  by  the  extraordinary  strength 
and  agility  of  their  paws,  are  often  enabled  to  do)  and 
thereby  breaks  in  upon  his  adversaries,  the  conflict 
becomes  very  une(jual,  and  it  is  well  if  the  life  of  one 
of  the  party  alone  suffice  to  pay  the  forfeit. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  the  cattle  arrived  from 
A  erchnei,  and  the  3rd,  being  the  nameday  of  the  em- 
press, Captain  Gore  invited  the  priest  of  Paratounea, 
Jvaskin,  and  the  Serjeant,  to  dinner,  and  an  entertain- 
nient  was  also  provided  for  the  inferior  otficers  of  the 
garrison,  for  the  toions  of  Taratounea  and  Petropau- 
lowska,  and  for  the  better  sort  of  the  Ivamtschatdalc 
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inhabitants.  The  rest  of  the  natives  of  every  descrip- 
tion  were  invited  to  partake  with  the  ships'  companies, 
who  had  a  pound  of  good  fat  beef  served  up  to  each 
man,  and  what  remained  of  their  spirits  was  made  into 
grog,  and  divided  amongsi  them. 

On  the  5th,  our  navigators  received  from  Bolche- 
retsk  a  fresh  present  of  tea,  sUgar,  and  tobacco.  They 
were  ready  for  sea,  but  the  weather  prevented  them 
from  leaving  the  bay  till  the  9th.  Just  before  they 
weighed  anchor,  the  drummer  of  the  marines  belong- 
ing to  the  Discovery  deserted,  having  been  last  seen 
with  a  Kamtschatdale  woman,  to  whom  his  messmates 
knew  he  had  been  much  attached,  and  who  had  often 
been  observed  persuading  him  to  stay  behind.  This 
man  had  been  long  useless  to  them,  from  a  swelling 
in  his  knee,  which  rendered  him  lame,  but  this  made 
them  the  more  unwilling  to  leave  him  behind,  to 
become  a  burden  both  to  the  Russians  and  himself. 
Some  of  the  sailors  were  therefore  sent  to  a  well-known 
haunt  of  his  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  they  found 
him  and  his  woman.  On  the  return  of  the  party  with 
the  deserter,  the  vessels  weighed,  and  came  out  of  the 
bay. 

Awatska  Bay  has  within  its  mouth  a  noble  basin  of 
iwenty-five  miles  in  circuit,  with  the  capacious  har- 
bours of  Tareinska  to  the  west,  llakoweena  to  the  east, 
and  the  small  one  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  to  the 
north.  The  last  mentioned  is  a  most  convenient  little 
harbour.  It  will  hold  with  ease  half-a-dozen  ships 
moored  head  and  stern,  and  is  fit  for  giving  them  any 
kind  of  repairs.  The  south  side  is  formed  by  a  low 
sandy  neck,  exceedingly  narrow,  on  which  the  ostrog 
is  built.  The  deepest  water  within  is  seven  fathoms, 
and  in  every  part  over  a  muddy  bottom.  There  is  a 
watering-place  at  the  head  of  the  harbour. 

The  commerce  of  this  country,  as  far  as  regards  the 
exports,  is  entirely  confined  to  furs  and  carried  on  by 
a  company  of  merchants  instituted  by  the  empress. 
Besides  these,  there  are  many  inferior  traders  (parti- 
cularly Cossacks)  scattered  through  the  country,  i'or- 
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merly  this  commerce  was  altogether  carried  on  by  bar- 
ter, but  lately  every  article  is  bought  and  sold  for  ready 
money  only.  Our  sailors  brought  a  great  number  of 
furs  with  them  from  the  coast  of  America,  and  were 
both  astonished  and  delighted  with  the  quantity  of 
silver  the  merchants  paid  down  for  them  ;  but  on  find- 
ing neither  ginshops  to  resort  to,  nor  tobacco,  nor  any 
thing  else  that  they  cared  for,  to  be  had  for  money,  the 
roubles  soon  became  troublesome  companions,  and 
often  to  be  seen  kicked  about  the  decks. 

The  articles  of  importation  are  principally  European, 
several  likewise  come  from  Siberia,  Bucharea,  the  Cal- 
mucks,  and  China.  They  consist  of  course  woollen  and 
linen  cloths,  yarn  stockings,  bonnets  and  gloves,  thin 
Persian  silks,  cottons  and  nankeens,  handkerchiefs, 
brass  and  copper  pans,  iron  stoves,  files,  guns,  pow- 
der and  shot,  hardware,  looking-glasses,  Hour,  sugar, 
tanned  hides,  &c.  Though  the  merchants  have  a  large 
profit  upon  these  important  goods,  they  have  still  a 
larger  upon  the  furs  of  Kiachta,  upon  the  frontiers  of 
China,  which  is  the  great  market  for  them.  The  best 
sea-otter  skins  sell  generally  in  Kamtschatka  for  about 
thirty  roubles  each.  The  Chinese  merchant  at  Kiachta 
purchases  them  at  more  than  double  that  price,  and 
sells  them  again  at  Pekin  at  a  great  advance,  whence 
a  farther  profitable  trade  is  made  with  some  of  them 
to  Japan.  If,  therefore,  a  skin  is  worth  thirty  roubles 
in  Kamtchatka,  to  be  transported  first  to  Okotzk, 
thence  by  land  to  Kiachta,  a  distance  of  1364  miles; 
thence  to  Pekin,  760  miles  more ;  and  after  that  to  be 
conveyed  to  Japan,  what  a  prodigiously  advantageous 
trade  might  be  carried  on  direct  to  Japan,  which  is 
about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks*  sail  from  Kamts- 
chatka ! 

It  was  now  resolved,  in  consequence  of  the  latitude 
given  by  the  instructions  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  to 
run  along  the  Kuriles,  and  to  survey  the  eastern  coasts 
of  ihc  Japanese  islands,  previous  to  returning  home- 
wards ;  and  Captain  Goie  gave  orders  for  Macao  to  be 
the  place  of  rendezvous  in  case  of  separation. 
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They  coasted  along  the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka 
with  variable  weather,  and  on  the  12th,  at  six  in  the 
afternoon,  they  saw,  from  the  mast  head.  Cape  Lopatka, 
the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  This 
point  of  land,  which  is  a  low  flat  cape,  formed  a  marked 
object  in  the  g^eography  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia, 
and  by  an  accurate  observation  and  several  good  angles, 
they  determined  its  precise  situation  to  be  in  latitude 
SloQ',  and  longitude  156"  45'.  At  the  same  time  they 
sawtoo  the  first  of  the  Kurile  islands,  called  Shoomsha, 
and  on  the  next  day  they  saw  the  second,  Paramousir; 
the  latter  is  the  largest  of  the  Kuriles  subject  to  Rus- 
sia ;  but  the  gale  increasing  from  the  west,  they  were 
never  able  to  approach  it  nearer  than  to  observe  its 
general  aspect,  which  was  very  high  land,  almost  en- 
tirely covered  with  snow ;  and  to  ascertain  its  situation, 
which  was  found  to  be  10' west  longitude  from  Lo- 
patka, and  its  latitude  50*^  46'  at  the  north,  and  49o  58' 
at  the  south  end. 

On  the  14th  and  15th,  the  wind  blowing  steadily 
from  the  westward,  they  were  obliged  to  stand  to  the 
southward,  and  were  consequently  hindered  from  see- 
ing any  more  of  the  Kurile  islands.  In  the  situation 
they  then  found  themselves,  they  were  almost  sur- 
rounded by  the  supposed  discoveries  of  former  navi- 
gators. To  the  southward  and  south-west  were  placed, 
in  the  French  charts,  a  group  of  five  islands,  called 
the  three  Sisters,  Zellany,  and  Zunasher.  They  were 
about  ten  leagues,  according  to  the  same  maps,  to  the 
westward  of  the  land  of  De  Gama ;  and  as  the  Com- 
pany's Land,  Staten  Island,  and  the  famous  land  of 
Jesso,  were  also  supposed  to  lie  nearly  in  the  same 
direction,  this  course  was  deemed  to  deserve  the  pre- 
ference, and  they  hauled  round  to  the  westward,  the 
wind  jiaving  shifted  to  the  north.  A  succession  of 
gales,  however,  and  now  and  then  a  storm,  that  re- 
duced them  to  their  courses,  drove  them  too  much  to 
the  southward,  prevented  them  from  falling  in  even 
with  the  southernmost  of  the  Kurile  islands,  and  obliged 
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them  at  last  to  give  up  all  further  thoughts  of  disco  very 
to  the  north  of  Japan. 

On  the 22nd,  the  gale  having  abated,  they  let  out  the 
reefs  of  the  topsails  and  made  more  sail.  At  noon  they 
were  in  latitude  40^  58',  and  longitude  148o  17',  and 
two  small  land  birds  being  taken  on  board,  plainly 
indicated  they  could  not  be  any  great  distance  from 
the  hind  ;  they  therefore  hauled  up  to  the  west-north- 
west, in  which  direction  the  southernmost  islands  seen 
by  Spanberg,  and  said  to  be  inhabited  by  hairy  men, 
lay  at  the  distance  of  about  fifty  leagues.  They  saw 
several  other  signs  of  land  ;  but,  on  the  24th,  the  wind 
shifted  to  the  north,  and  blew  a  fresh  gale,  so  that 
they  finally  gave  up  all  further  search  for  islands  to 
the  north  of  Japan,  and  shaped  their  course  west- 
south-west,  for  the  north  part  of  that  island. 

On  the  26th,  at  daybreak,  they  descried  high  land 
to  the  westward,  which  proved  to  be  Japan.  The 
country  consisted  of  a  double  range  of  mountains;  it 
abounded  with  wood,  and  had  a  pleasing  variety  of 
hills  and  dales.  They  saw  the  smoke  of  several  towns, 
and  many  houses  near  the  shore,  in  pleasant  and  cul- 
tivated situations.  They  stood  off  and  on,  according 
as  the  weather  permitted  them,  till  the  28th  in  the 
afternoon,  when  they  lost  sight  of  the  land,  and  from 
its  breaking  off  so  suddenly,  they  conjectured  that 
what  they  had  before  seen  was  a  cluster  of  islands, 
lying  off  the  main  land  of  Japan.  The  next  day  they 
saw  land  again,  eleven  leagues  to  the  southward.  The 
coast  appeared  straight  and  unbroken ;  towards  the 
sea  it  was  low,  but  rose  gradually  into  hills  of  a  mo- 
derate height,  whose  tops  were  tolerably  even,  and 
covered  with.  wood. 

At  nine  o'clock,  the  wind  shifting  to  the  southward, 
they  tacked  and  stood  off  to  the  east,  and  soon  after 
they  saw  a  vessel  close  in  with  the  land,  standing 
along  shore  to  the  northward,  and  another  in  the 
ofKng,  coming  down  before  the  wind.  Objects  of  any 
kind,  belongmg  to  a  country  so  famous  and  yet  so 
little  known,  excited  a  general  curiosity,  and  every 
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soul  on  board  was  upon  deck  in  an  instant,  to  gaze  at 
them.  The  vessel  to  windward  passed  ahead  of  them 
at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  have  spoken  with  her ;  but  perceiving, 
by  her  manoeuvres,  that  she  was  much  frightened. 
Captain  Gore  was  not  willing  to  augment  her  terrors, 
and  thinking  that  they  should  have  many  better  op- 
portunities of  communicating  with  the  Japanese,  suf- 
fered her  to  go  off  without  interruption.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  about  six  men  on  board,  and,  according 
to  the  best  conjectures  that  could  be  formed,  the  vessel 
was  about  forty  tons  burden.  She  had  but  one  mast, 
on  which  was  hoisted  a  square  sail,  extended  by  a  yard 
aloft,  the  braces  of  which  worked  forward.  Halfway 
down  the  sail  came  three  pieces  of  black  cloth,  at 
equal  distances  from  each  other.  The  vessel  was 
higher  at  each  end  than  in  the  midship,  and  from  her 
appearance  and  form  she  did  not  appear  to  be  able  to 
sail  otherwise  than  large. 

Soon  after  the  wind  increased  so  much,  that  our 
navigators  were  reduced  to  their  courses ;  and  the  sea 
ran  as  high  as  any  one  on  board  ever  remembered  to 
have  seen  it.  If  the  Japenese  vessels  are,  as  Kaimpfer 
describes  them,  open  in  the  stern,  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  for  those  they  saw  to  have  survived  tiie 
fury  of  the  storm ;  but  as  the  appearance  of  the  wea- 
ther, all  the  preceding  part  of  the  day,  foretold  its 
coming,  and  one  of  the  sloops  had,  notwithstanding, 
stood  far  out  to  sea,  it  was  concluded  they  were  per- 
fectly capable  of  bearing  a  gale  of  wind. 

Our  navigators  were  blown  off  the  land  by  this  gale, 
but  on  the  30th  they  saw  it  again,  at  the  distance  of 
about  fifteen  leagues,  appearing  in  detached  parts,  but 
it  could  not  be  determined  whether  they  were  small 
islands,  or  parts  of  Japan. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  they  saw  a  number  of  Ja- 
panese vessels  close  in  with  the  land,  several  seem- 
ingly engaged  in  fishing,  and  others  standing  along 
shore.  They  discovered  to  the  westward  a  remark- 
ably high   mountain,  with  a  round  top,  rising  far  in- 
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land.  As  this  was  the  most  remarkable  hill  on  the 
coast,  they  wished  to  have  settled  its  situation  ex- 
actly ;  but  only  having  had  a  single  view,  they  were 
obliged  to  be  contented  with  such  accuracy  as  their 
circumstances  would  allow.  Its  latitude  was  reckoned 
to  be  350  20'  and  its  longitude  l40o  26'. 

As  the  Dutch  charts  made  the  coast  of  Japan  ex- 
tend about  ten  leagues  to  the  south-west  of  White 
Point  (supposed  to  be  the  southernmost  land  then  in 
sight)  our  navigators  stood  off  to  the  eastward,  to 
weather  the  point.  At  midnight  they  again  tacked, 
expecting  to  fall  in  with  the  land  to  the  southward, 
but  were  surprised  to  find,  in  the  morning,  that  dur- 
ing eight  hours  in  which  they  supposed  they  had  made 
a  course  of  nine  leagues  to  the  south-west,  they  had 
in  reality  been  carried  eight  leagues  in  a  direction 
diametrically  opposite.  Whence  they  calculated  that 
the  current  had  set  to  the  north-east  by  north,  at  the 
rate  of  at  least  five  miles  an  hour. 

On  the  3rd  of  November,  they  were  again  blown 
off  the  land  by  a  heavy  gale,  and  found  themselves 
upwards  of  fifty  leagues  off,  which  circumstances,  to- 
gether with  the  extraordinary  efi'ect  of  the  currents 
they  had  experienced,  the  late  season  of  the  year,  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  little  likeli- 
hood of  any  change  for  the  better,  made  Captain  Gore 
resolve  to  leave  Japan  altogether,  and  proceed  in  the 
voyage  for  China. 

On  the  4th  and  5th,  our  navigators  continuing  their 
course  to  the  south-east,  pass^ed  great  quantities  of 
pumice  stone.  These  stones  appeared  to  have  been 
thrown  into  the  sea  by  eruptions  of  various  dates,  as 
niany  of  them  were  covered  with  barnacles,  and  others 
quite  bare.  On  the  13th,  they  had  a  most  violent 
gale  from  the  northward.  In  the  morning  of  the  13th, 
the  wind  shitting  to  the  north-west,  brought  with  it 
fair  weather;  but,  though  they  were,  at  that  time, 
nearly  in  the  situation  given  to  the  island  of  San  Juan, 
they  saw  no  appi^arance  of  land.  They  continued  to 
pass  much  puuuce-stone ;  indeed  the  prodigious  quan- 
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titles  of  that  substance  which  floated  in  the  sea,  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  Bashee  Islands,  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  some  great  volcanic  convulsion  must  have 
happened  in  that  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

On  the  14th,  they  discovered  two  islands,  and  on 
the  next  day  a  third  ;  but  Captain  Gore,  hnding  that 
a  boat  could  not  land  without  some  danger,  Iroin  the 
great  surf  that  broke  on  the  shore,  kept  on  his  course 
to  the  westward.  The  middle  island  is  about  Hve 
miles  long;  the  south  point  is  a  high  barren  hill,  pre- 
senting an  evident  volcanic  crater.  The  earth,  rock, 
or  sand,  for  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  of  which  its 
surface  was  composed,  exhibited  various  colours,  and 
a  considerable  })art  was  conjectured  to  be  sulphur,  and 
some  of  the  officers  on  boanl  the  l^esolution  thou'dit 
they  saw  steams  rising  from  the  top  of  the  hill.  From 
these  circumstances,  Captain  Gore  gave  it  the  name 
of  Sulphur  hlmid.  A  long  narrow  neck  of  land  con- 
nects the  hill  with  the  south  end  of  the  island,  which 
spreads  out  into  a  circumference  of  three  or  four 
leagues,  and  is  of  moderate  height.  The  north  and 
south  islands  aj)peared  to  be  single  mountains  of  a 
considerable  height.  Sulphur  Island  is  in  the  latitude 
240  48',  longitude  14 !»  12'.  The  north  island  in  la- 
titude 25^^  14',  longitude  14lo  10',  and  the  south  island 
in  latitude  24°  22',  and  longitude  141^  20' 

Hence  our  navigators  proceeded  for  the  Bashoe 
Islands,  hoping  to  procure  at  them  such  a  supply  of 
refreshment  as  would  help  to  shorten  their  stay  at 
Macao;  but  Captain  Gore,  being  guided  by  the  opi- 
nions of  Commodore  and  Captain  Wallis,  as  to  the 
situation  of  these  islands,  which  differ  materially  from 
Dampier's,  they  were  foiled  in  their  endeavours  to 
find  them,  although,  in  the  day  time,  the  ships  spread 
two  or  tnree  leagues  from  each  other,  and  in  the 
night,  when  under  an  easy  sail. 

On  the  27th,  being  in  longitude  1 18«  30',  and  having 
got  to  the  westward  of  the  Bashees,  according  to  xMr. 
Byron's  account,  our  navigators  hauled  their  wind  to 
the  north  west,  hoping  to  weather  the  Prata  shoals; 
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but  at  four  in  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  breakers 
were  close  under  their  lee;  at  daylight  they  saw  the 
island  of  Prata,  and  finding  they  could  not  weather 
the  shoal,  ran  to  leeward  of  it.  As  they  passed  the 
south  side,  they  saw  two  remarkable  patches  on  the 
edge  of  the  breakers,  that  looked  like  wrecks.  On 
the  south-west  side  of  the  reef,  and  near  the  south  end 
of  the  island,  they  thought  they  saw  openings  in  the 
reefs  which  promised  safe  anchorage. 

In  the  forenoon  of  the  29th,  they  passed  several 
Chinese  fishing  boats;  and  the  sea  was  covered  with 
wrecks  of  boats  that  had  been  lost,  as  they  conjec- 
tured, in  the  late  boisterous  weather.  They  were  in 
latitude  22°  1',  having  run  110  miles  since  the  preced- 
ing noon. 

On  the  30th,  they  ran  along  the  Lema  Islands,  and 
got  a  Chinese  pilot  on  board.  In  obedience  to  the 
instruction  given  to  Captain  Cook  by  the  Admiralty, 
the  captains  now  required  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
both  ships  to  give  up  their  journals,  and  what  other 
papers  they  had  in  their  possession  relative  to  the 
voyage,  which  was  cheerfully  complied  with ;  and  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  they 
anchored  three  leagues  from  Macao. 

Here,  upon  sending  on  shore  to  negotiate  for  sup- 
phes  of  provisions,  &c.  they  first  received  intelligence 
of  the  occurrences  in  Europe,  during  the  protracted 
period  of  their  absence.  On  the  4th  of  December, 
they  stood  into  the  Typa,  and  moored  with  the  stream- 
anchor  and  cable  to  the  westward. 

Captain  King  was  sent  up  to  Canton  to  expedite 
the  supplies  that  were  wanted,  and  experienced  every 
possible  assistance  from  the  supercargoes  and  gentle- 
men of  the  Company's  factory  there.  The  purchase 
of  the  provisions  and  store  wanted  was  completed  on 
the  26th,  and  the  whole  stock  was  sent  down  on  the 
following  day,  by  a  vessel  which  Captain  Gore  had 
engaged  for  the  purpose.  Twenty  sea-otter  skins  were 
sold  at  Canton,  by  Captain  King,  for  eight  hundred 
<iollars.    At  the  ships  a  brisk  trade  was  carried  on  in 
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the  same  article,  by  both  officers  and  seamen.  The 
sea-otter  skins  every  day  rose  in  value,  and  a  few 
prime  skins,  which  were  clean  and  well  preserved, 
were  sold  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  each. 
The  whole  amount  or  the  value,  in  specie  and  goods^ 
that  was  got  for  the  furs  in  both  ships,  did  not  fall 
short  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  it  was  ge- 
nerally supposed,  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  quan- 
tity originally  obtained  from  the  Americans  were 
spoiled  or  worn  out,  or  had  been  given  away  or  sold  at 
Kamtschatka.  In  consequence  hereof,  the  rage  with 
which  the  seamen  were  possessed  to  return  to  Cook's 
River,  and  by  another  cargo  of  skins  to  make  their 
fortunes,  was,  at  one  time,  not  far  short  of  mutiny. 
The  numerous  voyages  that  have  since  been  under- 
taken for  the  prosecution  of  the  trade  here  suggested, 
have  rendered  it  familiar  to  the  merchants  both  of 
Britain  and  of  America ;  and,  though  it  has  not  lat- 
terly been  productive  of  advantages  equal  to  those 
which  were  realized  by  the  first  adventurers,  is  still  a 
branch  of  commerce  that  is  successfully  pursued. 

The  barter  which  had  been  carrying  on  with  the 
Chinese  for  their  sea-otter  skins,  produced  a  very 
whimsical  change  in  the  dress  of  the  crews.  On  their 
arrival  in  the  Typa,  nothing  could  exceed  the  ragged 
appearance  both  of  the  younger  officers  and  seamen ; 
almost  the  whole  of  their  original  stock  of  European 
clothes  having  been  long  worn  out,  or  patched  up 
with  skins,  or  the  various  manufactures  they  had  met 
with  in  the  course  of  their  discoveries.  These  were 
now  again  mixed  and  eked  out  with  the  gaudiest  silks 
and  cottons  of  China. 

On  the  11th  of  January,  two  seamen  belonging  to 
the  Resolution  ran  off  with  a  six  oared  cutter,  and 
were  never  after  heard  of.  It  was  supposed  that  they 
had  been  seduced  by  the  prevailing  notion  of  making 
a  fortune  by  returning  to  the  fur  islands. 

On  account  of  the  war  between  England  and  Ame- 
rica, with  France  and  Spain  as  her  allies,  of  which 
they  received  intelligence  at  Canton,  they  put  them- 
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selves  in  the  best  posture  of  defence,  the  Resolution 
mounting  sixteen  guns,  and  the  Discovery  ten.  They 
had  reason,  however,  to  believe,  from  the  generosity 
of  their  enemies,  that  these  precautions  were  super- 
fluous: being  informed  that  instructions  had  been 
found  on  board  all  the  French  ships  of  war  captured 
in  Europe,  directing  their  commanders,  in  case  of  fall- 
ing in  with  the  sliips  that  sailed  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Cook,  to  suffer  tliem  to  proceed  without 
molestation;  and  the  same  orders  were  also  said  to 
have  been  given  by  the  American  Congress  to  the 
vessels  employed  in  their  service.  In  return  for  these 
liberal  concessions,  Captain  Gore  resolved  to  refrain 
from  availing  himself  of  any  opportunities  of  capture, 
and  to  preserve  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  voy- 
age, the  strictest  neutrality. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  1780,  our  navigators  got 
under  sail  from  Macao;  on  the  19th,  they  saw  Pulo 
Sapata,  and  on  the  20th,  descried  Pulo  Condore,  and 
anchored  in  the  harbour  at  the  south-west  end  of  the 
island.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  east  end,  and  here 
they  procured  eight  buflfaloes,  with  other  refreshments. 
From  the  untractableness  and  prodigious  strength  of 
the  buffaloes,  it  was  both  a  tedious  and  difficult  opera- 
tion to  get  them  on  board.  The  method  of  conducting 
them  was  by  passing  ropes  through  their  nostrils  and 
round  their  horns ;  but,  having  been  once  enraged  at 
the  sight  of  our  men,  they  became  so  furious  that  they 
sometimes  broke  the  trees  to  which  they  were  often 
under  the  necessity  of  being  tied ;  sometimes  they  tore 
asunder  the  cartilage  of  the  nostril  through  which  the 
ropes  ran,  and  got  loose.  On  these  occasions,  all  the 
exertions  of  the  men  to  recover  them  would  have  been 
ineffectual,  without  the  assistance  of  some  young  boys, 
whom  these  animals  would  permit  to  approach  them, 
and  by  whose  little  management  their  rage  was  soon 
appeased.  A  circumstance  respecting  these  animals, 
which  was  thought  no  less  singular  than  their  gentle- 
ness toward,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  affection  for, 
little  children,  was,  that  they  had  not  been  twenty- 
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four  hours  on  board,  before  they  became  the  tamest  of 
all  creatures.  Captain  King  kept  two  of  them,  a  male 
and  a  female,  for  a  considerable  time,  which  became 
great  favourites  with  the  sailors ;  and  thinking  that 
a  breed  of  animals  of  such  strength  and  size,  some  of 
them  weighing  when  dressed,  seven  hundred  pounds, 
would  be  a  valuable  acquisition,  intended  to  have 
brought  them  with  him  to  England,  but  his  intention 
was  frustrated  by  an  incurable  hurt  which  one  of 
them  received  at  sea. 

Our  navigators  remained  here  till  the  28th  of 
January,  when  they  unmoored  and  proceeded  on  their 
homeward  voyage,  passing  through  the  Straits  of 
Banca,  and  of  Sunda,  without  any  occurrence  worthy 
of  particular  remark.  They  saw  two  or  three  Dutch 
ships  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  They  watered  at  Prince's 
Island  at  ^he  entrance  of  the  Straits,  and  got  a  supply 
of  fowls  ad  turtle  there. 

From  the  time  of  their  entering  the  Straits  of  Banca, 
they  began  to  experience  the  powerful  effects  of  the 
pestilential  climate,  and  malignant  putrid  fevers,  with 
obstinate  coughs  and  dysenteries,  prevailed  amongst 
the  crews,  happily,  however,  without  one  fatal  termi- 
nation. 

On  the  18th  of  February  they  left  the  Straits  of 
Sunda  ;  in  the  night  between  the  25th  and  26th,  they 
experienced  a  most  violent  storm,  during  which  almost 
every  sail  they  hud  bent  was  split  to  rags,  and  the  next 
day  they  were  obliged  to  bend  their  last  suit  of  sails, 
and  to  knot  and  splice  the  rigging,  their  cordage  being 
all  expended. 

On  the  7th  of  April  they  saw  the  land  of  Africa,  and 
on  the  9th,  they  fell  in  with  an  English  East  India 
packet,  that  had  left  Table  Bay  three  days  before.  On 
the  evening  of  the  12th,  they  dropped  anchor  in  False 
Bay,  and  the  next  morning  stood  into  Simon's  Bay. 

Having  completed  their  victualling,  and  furnished 
themselves  with  the  necessary  supply  of  naval  stores, 
our  navigators  sailed  out  of  the  bay  on  the  9th  of  May. 
On  the  12th  of  June,  they  passed  the  equator  for  the 
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fourth  time  during  the  voyage.  On  the  12th  of 
August  they  made  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  and, 
after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  put  into  Port  Ualway,  they 
were  obliged,  by  strong  southerly  winds,  to  steer  to 
the  northward;  and,  on  the  26th  of  August,  both 
ships  came  to  an  anchor  at  Stromness  in  the  Orkneys, 
whence  Captain  King  was  dispatched  by  Captain 
Gore,  to  actjuaint  the  board  of  Admiralty  with  their 
arrival.  On  the  first  of  October,  the  ships  arrived 
safe  at  the  Nore,  after  an  absence  of  four  years,  two 
months,  and  twenty-two  days. 
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TIIL  MORAL 

AN   ODE. 
BY  MISS  IlELFN  MARIA  WILLIAMS. 


Fair  Otaheite,  fondly  bless'd 
By  him,  wlio  long  was  doom'd  to  brave 
'i'he  fury  of  tlie  polar  wave, 
That  fiercely  mounts  the  frozen  rock 
Where  the  liarsh  sea  bird  rears  her  nest, 
And  learns  the  raging  surge  to  mock — 
There,  Night,  that  loves  eternal  storm, 
Deep  and  lengthened  darkness  throws, 
And  untried  Danger's  doubtful  form 
Its  half  seen  horror  shews ! 
While  Nature,  with  a  look  so  wild. 
Leans  on  the  cliffs  in  chaos  piled ; 
That  here,  the  awed,  astonish 'd  mind 
Forgets,  in  that  o'erwiielming  hour, 
When  her  rude  hands  the  storms  unbind, 
In  all  the  madness  of  her  power ; 
That  she  who  spreads  the  savage  gloom, 
That  sJie  can  dress  in  melting  grace, 
In  sportive  Summer's  lavish  bloom, 
The  awful  terrors  of  her  face ; 
And  wear  the  sweet  perennial  smile 
That  charms  in  Otaheite's  isle. 

Yet,  amid  her  fragrant  bowers, 
W^here  Spring,  whose  dewy  fingers  strew 
O'er  other  lands  some  fleeting  flowers, 
Lives,  in  blossoms  ever  new ; 
Whence  arose  that  shriek  of  pain? 
Whence  the  tear  that  flows  in  vain? — 
Death !  thy  unrelenting  hand 
Tears  some  transient  human  band — 
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Ktcrnity  !   rich  plant  that  blows 
Beneath  a  brighter,  happier  sky, 
'lime  is  a  fading  branch,  tliat  grows 
On  thy  pure  stem,  and  blooms  to  die. 

What  art  thou,  Death? — terrific  shade. 
In  unpierced  gloom  array 'd! 
Oft  will  daring  Fancy  stray 
Far  in  the  central  wastes,  where  Night 
Divides  no  cheering  hour  with  Day, 
And  unnamed  horrors  meet  her  sight; 
Tliere  thy  form  she  dimly  sees. 
And  round  the  shape  unfinish'd  throws 
All  her  frantic  vision  shews 
AV  hen  numbing  fears  her  spirit  freeze — 
]iut  can  mortal  voice  declare 
If  Fancy  paints  thee  as  thou  art? 
Thy  aspect  may  a  terror  wear 
Her  pencil  never  shall  impart; 
The  eye  that  once  on  thee  shall  gaze, 
No  more  its  stiffen'd  orb  can  raise ; 
'llie  lips  that  could  thy  power  reveal, 
Shall  lasting  silence  instant  seal — 
In  vaip  the  icy  hand  we  fold. 
In  vain  the  breast  with  tears  we  steep, 
'J'he  heart,  that  shared  each  pang,  is  cold. 
The  vacant  eye  no  more  can  weep. 

Yet  from  the  shore  where  Ganges  rolls 
His  wave  beneath  the  torrid  ray, 
I'o  Earth's  chill  verge,  where  o'er  the  poles 
Fall  the  last  beams  of  lingering  day, 
For  ever  sacred  are  the  dead  ? 
Sweet  Fancy  comes  in  Sorrow's  aid. 
And  bids  the  mourner  lightly  tread 
Where  the  insensate  clay  is  laid: 
Bids  partial  gloom  the  sod  invest 
By  the  mouldering  relics  press'd; 
Then  lavish  strews,  with  sad  delight, 
What'er  her  consecrating  power 
lleveres  of  herb,  or  fruit,  or  flower. 
And  fondly  weaves  the  various  rite. 
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See!  o'er  Otaheite's  plain 
Moves  t\\e  long,  funereal  train ; 
Slow  the  pallid  corse  they  bear, 
Oft  they  breathe  the  solemn  prayer: 
Where  the  ocean  bathes  the  land. 
Thrice^  and  thrice,  with  pious  hand, 
The  priest,  when  high  the  billow  springs, 
From  the  wave  unsullied,  flings 
Waters  pure,  that,  sprinkled  near,, 
Sanctify  the  hallow'd  bier : 
But  never  may  one  drop  profane 
The  relics  with  forbidden  st?.in ! 
Now  around  the  funeral  shrine. 
Led  in  mystic  mazes,  twine 
Garlands,  where  the  plantain  weaves 
With  the  palm's  luxuriant  leaves ; 
And  o'er  each  sacred  knot  is  spread 
The  plant  devoted  to  the  dead. 

Five  pale  moons  with  trembling  light 
Shall  gaze  upon  the  lengthen'd  rite; 
Shall  see  distracted  Beauty  tear 
The  tresses  of  her  flowing  hair : 
Those  shining  locks,  no  longer  dear. 
She  wildly  «catters  o'er  the  bier ; 
And  careless  gives  the  frequent  wound 
That  bathes  in  precious  blood  the  ground. 

When  along  the  western  sky. 
Day's  reflected  colours  die, 
And  Twilight  rules  the  doubtful  hour 
Ere  slow-paced  Night  resumes  her  power; 
Mark  the  cloud  that  lingers  still 
Darkly  on  the  hanging  hill ! 
There  the  dis^^mbodied  mind 
Hears,  upon  the  hollow  wind, 
In  unequal  cadence  thrown, 
Sorrow's  oft  repeated  moan : — 
Still  some  human  pasBions  sway 
I'he  spirit  late  immersed  in  clay ; 
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Still  the  faithful  sigh  is  dear, 
Still  beloved  the  fruitless  tear ! 

Five  v^raning  moons,  vi^ith  wandering  light, 
Have  pass'd  the  shadowy  bound  of  night. 
And  mingled  their  departing  ray 
With  the  soft  fires  of  early  day  ; 
Let  the  last  sad  rite  be  paid 
Grateful  to  the  conscious  shade : 
Let  the  priest,  v/ilh  pious  care, 
!Now  tine  wasted  relics  bear 
Where  the  Morai's  awful  gloom 
Shrouds  the  venerable  tomb ; 
Let  the  plantain  lift  its  head, 
Cherish'd  emblem  of  the  dead; 
Slow  and  solemn,  o'er  the  grave. 
Let  the  twisted  plumage  wave, 
Symbol  hallow'd,  and  divine. 
Of  the  god  who  guards  the  shrine. — 
Hark  ! — that  shriek,  of  strange  despair 
Never  shall  disturb  the  air. 
jNever,  never  shall  it  rise 
But  for  jSature's  broken  ties! — 
jiright  crescent!  that  with  lucid  smiles 
Gild  st  the  iMorai's  loft)  pile, 
Whose  broad  lines  of  shadow  tlirov* 
A  gloomy  horror  far  below ; 
Witness,  O  recording  jNloon! 
All  the  rites  are  duly  done ; 
lie  the  taithful  tribute  o'er. 
The  hovering  spirit  ai^'ks  no  more! 
INlortals,  cease  the  yilv  to  tread, 
Leave,  to  silence,  leave  the  dead. 

But  wheic  mny  she  who  loves  to  stray 
INIid  shadows  of  funereal  gloom. 
And  courts  the  sadness  of  tlie  tomb, 
Where  may  she  seek  the  proud  Morai, 
Whose  dear  memorial  points  the  place 
Where  fell  the  friend  oi'  hun»an  race  ? 
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Ye  lonely  isles !  on  ocean's  bound 

Ye  bloom'd  through  time's  long  flight  unknown, 

Till  Cook  the  untract'd  billow  pass'd, 

Till  he  along  the  surges  cast 

Philanthropy's  connecting  zone, 

And  spread  her  lovliest  blessings  round. 

Not  like  that  murderous  band  he  came. 

Who  stain 'd  with  blood  the  new  found  West ; 

Nor  as,  with  unrelenting  breast, 

From  Britain's  free  enlighten'd  land. 

Her  sons  now  seek  Angola's  strand. 

Each  tie  most  sacred  to  unbind. 

To  load  with  chains  a  brother's  frame. 

And  plunge  a  dagger  in  the  mind ; 

INIock  the  sharp  anguish  bleeding  there 

Of  Nature  in  her  last  despair! 

Great  Cook!  Ambition's  lofty  flame. 
So  oft  directed  to  destroy. 
Led  thee  to  circle  with  thy  name, 
The  smile  of  Love,  and  Hope,  and  Joy ! 
Those  fires,  that  lend  the  dangerous  blaze 
The  devious  comet  trails  afar,, 
JVlight  form  the  pure  benignant  rays 
That  gild  the  morning's  gentle  star — 
Sure,  where  the  Hero's  ashes  rest, 
The  nations  late  emerg'd  from  night 
Still  base — with  love's  unwearied  care  : 
That  spot  in  lavish  flowers  is  dressM, 
And  fancy's  dear  inventive  rite 
Still  paid  with  fond  observance  there ! 

Ah  no! — around  his  fatal  grave, 
No  lavish  flowers  were  ever  strew'd 
No  votive  gifts  were  ever  laid — 
His  blood  a  savage  shore  bedew'd  ! 
His  mangled  limbs,  one  hasty  prayer, 
One  pious  tear  by  friendship,  paid, 
Were  cast  upon  the  raging  wave  ; 
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Deep  in  the  wild  abyss  he  lies, 
Far  from  the  cherish'd  scene  of  home  ; 
Far,  far  from  Her  whose  faithful  sighs 
A  husband's  trackless  course  pursue  ; 
AVhose  tender  fancy  loves  to  roam 
With  him  o'er  lands  and  oceans  new, 
And  gilds  with  Hope's  deluding  form 
The  gloomy  pathway  of  the  storm. 

Yet,  Cook  !  immortal  wreaths  are  thine ! 
While  Albion's  grateful  toil  shall  raise 
The  marble  tomb,  the  trophied  bust. 
For  ages  faithful  to  its  trust ; 
While,  eager  to  record  thy  praise. 
She  bids  the  Muse  of  History  twine 
The  cliaplet  of  undying  fame, 
And  tell  each  polish'd  land  thy  worth  : 
The  ruder  natives  of  the  earth 
Shall  oft  repeat  thy  honoured  name ; 
While  infants  catch  the  frequent  sound, 
And  learn  to  lisp  the  oral  tale ; 
Whose  fond  remembrance  shall  prevail 
Till  Time  has  reach'd  his  destin'd  bound. 
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THE    END. 
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